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THE WRITINGS OF ST. PATRICK. 


ir is not, | believe, very generally known, that several short 
works are extant, some of which perhaps falsely, but others with 
oreat probability, are attributed to St. Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland. As a sequel to the valuable paper “ On the Intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, and on the Life of St. 
Patrick,” which appeared in the September Number of the 
“ British Magazine,” (p. 259), [ have drawn up the following 
account of these remains, (including the canons of synods at 
which St. Patrick is said to have presided,) which, I trust, will 
prove acceptable to those who have been interested by the paper 
alluded to :— 

In the year 1656, Sir James Ware,* to whom Irish antiquities 
and Irish church history are so deeply indebted, published these 
remains of St. Patrick in a small volume, which is now become 
scarce; and, in the beginning of the present year (1835), a 
new and very valuable edition of them, accompanied by notes 
replete with learning and deep ie of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, was published in Dublin by a Spanish Roman-catholic 
priest,+ who is now a resident of that city, having been com- 
pelled, as it is said, to leave his own country in consequence of 
his political opinions. From these works I have drawn the chief 
materials for the following account of the extant writings of St. 
Patrick. 





* S. Patricii, qui Hibernos ad fidem Christi convertit, adscripta Opuscula, &c. 
opera et studio Jacobi Warzi Equi Aurati. Lond. 1656. 

+ The title of this work is as follows—* Sancti Patricii Ibernorum Apostoli, 
Synodi, Canones, Opuscula, et Scriptorum qua supersunt fragmenta; Seholiis 
illustrata a Joachimo Laurentio Villanueva, Presbytero.” 
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GLO THE WRITINGS OF ST. PATRICK. 


I shall begin with the canons of the synods at which St. Pa- 
trick is said to have presided. 

I. The first of these is a collection of thirty-four canons, en- 
titled, “ Synodus episcoporum id est, Patricu, Auxiln, et Iser- 
Nini,” which was first published in 1639 by Henry Spelman in 
his Concilia Magne Brit. et IMib., from a MS. of considerable 
antiquity in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
This synod is assigned to the year 450, as agreeing best with the 
fact that Auxilius and Iserninus were united with St. Patrick in 
holding it,* and contains internal evidence of high antiquity. 
for—l. Can. 6 excommunicates all ecclesiastics whose wives 
appear unveiled in public— Si uxor ejus non velato capite 
ambulaverit,” from which it appears that celibacy was not then 
enjoined to the clergy.+ 2. Some of the canons imply the ex- 
istence of heathenism in the country. As Can. 8, which pro- 
vides a penalty for an ecclesiastic who becomes surety for a 
Gentile ; and Can. 14, which imposes a penance on such Chris- 
tians as consult augurs, “ more gentilium.”{ The learned and 
copious notes of M. Villanueva have pointed out in these canons 
many remarkable usages and peculiarities of the primitive church 
of Ireland.§ Of the two bishops who were united with St. 





* Harris assigns it to the year 448, ( Ware's Bishops, p.20,) and others, with still 
less probability, to the year 439. (Sce M. Villanueva’s Scholia, No. 1, p. 6, et 
seq., and Ware’s notes Opuse. S. Patr. p. 122.) 


t It is curious that M. Villanueva takes no notice of this passage, although he 
attempts te explain the circumstance of St. Patrick’s father being a deacon, and his 
grandfather a priest, by supposing them to have taken orders after their marriage. 
In the copy of this canon, printed by Martene, ( Thesaur. Anecdot., tom. iv., col. 5,) 
the word ejus is left out—* Et uxor si non velato capite ambulaverit.” 


¢ See also Can. 13 and 16. 


§ One very remarkable peculiarity of the Irish chureh, introduced by St. Patrick, 
was the practice of annual synods or councils of the bishops ; and hence the number 
of canons attributed to early periods of the church of Ireland which have come down 
toourtimes. Another peculiarity was the great number of episcopal sees. The 
author of the Tripartite Life tells us that St. Patrick consecrated 370 bishops, ( Vit. 
Trip., p. iii., c. 97.) Nonnius ( Hist. Walens. ) says 355, and Jocelin 350, ( Vit. S. 
Pat., cap. 185.) From Can. 6 of the foregoing collection, it appears that St. Patrick 
either introduced the tonsure into Ireland, or changed the form of it—* Quicunque 
clericus, ab ostiario usque ad sacerdotem......si non more Romano capilli ejus tonsi 
sunt......pariter a laicis contempnentur, et ab ecclesia separentur.” Lanigan (Eccl. 
Hist, of Ireland, vol. iv., cap. 32, p. 361, &c.) doubts the genuineness of the clause 
relating to tonsure, which he thinks was not received in Ireland before the seventh 
or eighth century. M. Villanueva, however, maintains its genuineness, and endea- 
vours to prove that the Roman form of tonsure was introduced by St. Patrick. This 
was sometimes called the form of St. Peter, being supposed to have been devised by 
that apostle—“ Ad similitudinem spineew coronew Domini.” (Alcuin de Div. Off, 
apud Villan., p. 34.) There was another form of tonsure attributed to St. Paul, 
which was used in the eastern church, and probably in Ireland before the intro- 
duction of the Roman. But it is certain that in St. Jerome’s time the shaven 


crown was peculiar to the priests of the heathen. (Bingham Antigq., book vi., ch. 4, 
§ 16.) 
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Patrick in drawing up these canons,* it may be necessary to say, 
that St. Auwilius was the son of St. Patrick’s sister, and was 
Bishop of Ceadl-usaille, or Kill-vasille, or Kell-auzille, [i.e., cella 
Auxilu,| near Kildare. He died a.p. 459 or 460. (See his 
Life, published by Colgan, Acta SS. Hiberniw, ad 19, Martii.) 
St. Iserninus, also called Esserinus, Esserninus, and sometimes 
Serenus, was Bishop of Kiil-chuilinn, and died about the year 
470. ° 

If, Another collection of thirty-one canons or capitula, is also 
extant, and ascribed to St. Patrick. A copy of it was sent to 
Archbishop Ussher from a MS. at Angers, in France, by the 
celebrated Sirmondi, and was published in 1639 by Spelman, in 
his “ Concilia Britannie.” The daie of this synod cannot be 
determined with any certainty, and the text is very corrupt. 

III. Three canons, ascribed to St. Patrick, in an ancient 
Anglo-Saxon MS. collection of canons, (Codex Canonum Titu- 
lorum, lxvi.), which formerly belonged to the Augustinian monas- 
tery at Canterbury, and is now preserved in the Cotton Library, 
were first printed by Ware, in 1656, and afterwards by Wilkins, 
in his “ Concilia Anglia et Hibernia ;’+ they are entitled “ De 
Unitate Subditorum,” “ De Furto in Ecclesia Peracto,” and 
“ De Veris Viduis.” From this last it would seem, that the 
office of deaconess was then in use in the Irish church. (See 
Bingham Antiq., book i1., chap. 22.) 

To these M. Villanueva has added two canons relating to 
divorce and adultery, from the same MS. in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege library from which Spelman edited the synod of St. Patrick, 
St. Auxilius, and St. Iserninus, already noticed. The MS., 
however, does not distinctly say whether they are St. Patrick’s 
or not. 

M. Villanueva has also annexed two canons, De Excommunica- 
tione, and De Abstinentia Ciborum, which are attributed to St. 
Gildas, an Irish abbot, and Professor in the ancient school of 
Armagh in the fifth and beginning of the sixth century. The 
latter of these appears (but with some variations) in the collec- 
tion of canons made in Ireland in the eighth apes published 
by D’Achery.{ M. Villanueva speaks of Gildas as identical with 
Gildas called Albanius, and Badonicus, without seeming to be 
aware that their identity has been questioned, and apparently on 





* Some of these canons are found in a MS. collection, which will be mentioned 
hereafter, entitled, ‘“* Codex Canonum Titulorum,” lxvi., in the Cotton Library, and 
are there ascribed to St. Patrick, without any mention of the other bishops, ( Ware, 
Annot., p. 123.) 

t Although Ware gives those canons as existing in the MS, at Bene't College, 
Cambridge, yet, as M. Villanueva remarks, he appears to have transcribed them from 
the Cotton MS., which he follows in his text. 


+ Spicileg., tom, ix., lib. xii., cap. 14. 
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612 THE WRITINGS OF ST. PATRICK, 


very sufficient grounds. But this ts not the place to discuss the 
point.* 

IV. The next is a collection of nine canons, ascribed to St. 
Patrick, in the Cotton MS. already noticed. Two of them (the 
fifth and sixth) were first published by Ussher, and the rest by 
Ware. They are assigned to the year 456. 

V. The next is a short fragment, entitled, “ Fragmentum 
Synodi Ibernensis,” which determines the punishment of such as 
may have shed the blood of, or robbed a bishop, a chieftain,} or 
ascribe. The first sentence is, perhaps, worth quoting, as con- 
taining apparently an allusion to the judges or! hivhosis of Ire- 
land, and also as shewing the esteem in which a scribe was then 
held—* Synodus [bernensis decrevit: sanguis episcopi vel ex- 
celsi principis, vel scribe, qui ad terram eftunditur, si collirio 
indiguerit, eum qui effuderit sapientes crucifigi judicant, vel vii. 
ancillas reddat.”{ This and another synod, called Synodus Sa- 
prentia, which consists of seven canons concerning the payment 
of tithes, are supposed by Martene to be the same, and to have 
been celebrated in St. Patrick’s times. They are both edited by 
Martene, (T’hesaur. Nov. Anecdot., tom. iv.,) from a MS. eight 
hundred years old.§ The canons on tithes enforce the duty of 
their payment ex jure naturali, as well as ex institutione ecclesia. 
It speaks also of the payment of first fruits, which are thus de- 
fined—“ Primus fructus omnis rei, et animal quod primim 
nascitur in anno.” M. Villanueva remarks, “ Singularia qui- 
dem sunt, et notatu digna que de solvendarum decimarum ct 
primitiarum in Ibernia ratione ab hac synodo sanciuntur.” So 
that it appears that the Irish were always ‘“ singular” in their 
mode of paying tithes. What would St. Patrick say to the 
manner in which they are paid now ? 

VI. The next piece is entitled “ Proverbia S. Patricii,” 
which, though not properly canons, are of the same character, 
and perhaps were collected from some of his synodical enact- 
ments. Joceline speaks of a book of Proverbs, (libellus Pro- 


* See Ware's Writers of Ireland, by Harris; Butler, Lives of the Saints, in Jan. 
29; O'Connor, Rer. Hib. Scriptores, vol. i.; Ussher, Brit. Eccl. Primord., cap. 
Xiii. and xv. 

+ So Lat first thought the word princeps ought to be understood ; but on con- 
sideration I suppose that it rather means an ecclesiastical superior, as Ware seems to 
have proved, in his note on Can. 2 and 3 of the collection of nine canons ascribed to 
St. Patrick, (p. 119). See also M. Villanueva’s notes, p- 162. From the mention 
of the sapientes, Martene concludes that this fragment is a part of the Synodus 


Sapientia. I know not whether I am right in supposing the brehons to be alluded 
to. 


~ To explain this apparently curious alternative, the reader must be reminded 
that vit. ancille meant the price or ransom of seven female slaves. Collirium pro- 
bably means a tomb, or mound of stones or earth, such as are common in Ireland 
The word is not mentioned by Du Cange; but see Gesner. 

§ Villanueva, Op. S. Patr., p. 170. 
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verbiorum,) but the fragment before us does not occupy an 
octavo page. He says also that it was written in the Irish lan- 
guage—“ Ibernice scriptus, edificatione plurima plenus,”* 

These are all the canons attributable to St. Patrick which are 
known to exist, and it is probable that the great work, called in 
Irish “ Canon Phadruig,” (i. e., Canons of Patrick,) which 
Joceline tells us} was compiled by the saint, consisted of a com- 
pee collection of those and other similar synods of which we 
lave NOW NO remains. 

Of his other works, genuine and suppositious, the following 
have been published by Ware and M. Villanueva :— 

I. “ Confessio S. Patricii de Vita et Conversatione sua.” M, 
Villanueva, in his edition of this valuable relic, has followed the 
text as published by the Bollandists, adding, in the margin, the 
various readings of the four MSS. which Ware had collated for 
his edition of the Opuscula. These were the book of Armagh, a 
MS. in the Cotton Library, and two MSS. in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. This work has also been 
called “ Odoiporicon,” or “ Itinerarium,” and its genuineness 
appears to be fully established. Of the indications of antiquity 
in which it abounds, one of the most remarkable is its quoting 
the Ante-Hieronymian version of the Bible. The version re- 
vised by Jerome, which afterwards became The Vulgate, had 
not been fully received in St. Patrick’s time, although it came 
gradually into use very soon after. M. Villanueva does not 
appear to have been aware of the publication of Sir William 
Betham. 

Il. “ S. Patricii Epistola ad Christianos Corotict tyranni sub- 
ditos.” This valuable document was first published by Sir 
James Ware from three MSS., one in the Cotton Library, and 
the others in the cathedral of Salisbury. M. Villanueva has 
given the various readings of these MSS. at the bottom of the 
page; but, in his text, he follows that published by the Bollan- 
dists, whom he has also followed in substituting the more correct 
title given above, instead of “ Mpistola ad Coroticum” prefixed 
to it by Ware. Inthe MS., however, from which the Bollan- 
dists copied, the Epistle follows the Confession immediately, with- 
out any title; and the title they have given it is derived from 
internal evidence, for the writer says, (note 1), “‘ Manu mea scripsi 
atque condidi verba ista danda atque tradenda militibus mittenda 
Corotici,” which Sir William Betham, [ know not why, has 
translated—* I have written with my own hand these words to 
Coroticus, to be delivered by him to the soldiers.”{ The whole 
tenor of the Epistle is inconsistent with the supposition of its 

* Jocel. Vit. S, Pat., cap. clxxxv. t Loc. Cit. 


t Irish Antiquarian Researches, vol. 1., part. | 
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614 THE WRITINGS OF ST. PATRICK. 


being written to Coroticus, whom, in one place, he calls Coro- 
ticus the enemy, and adds, “ Mente enim longe est a charitate 
Dei, traditor Christianorum in manus Scottorum atque Picto- 
rum.” And again—“ Per tyrannidem Corotici, qui Deum non 
veretur.” The genuineness of this Epistle is, 1 believe, uni- 
versally admitted. Like the a it also quotes the Ante- 
Hieronymian version of the Bible, and contains many other 
indications of antiquity which I have not space to particularize. 
I must refer to the valuable paper on the Life of St. Patrick in 
the “ British Magazine” for September, for further remarks on 
these interesting remains of the Apostle of Ireland. 

III. “ Liber de Abusionibus Seculi.” This book has been 
published among the ean writings of St. Augustine 
and of St. Cyprian; but Ware suspects it to be the same as the 
book of Proverbs which Joceline mentions (in a passage alread 
referred to) as having been written by St. Patrick in the Irish 
language. The Latin style is purer and more elegant than that 
of the Confessio and Epistola ad Corotici Subditos; and the 
modern Vulgate of Jerome is everywhere quoted, from which 
Ware conjectures that it was translated into Latin by some Irish 
scholar, after the death of St. Patrick.* It is ascribed to St. 
Patrick in an ancient collection of canons} made in Ireland in 
the eighth century, by Haelhucar and Arbedoc. But, for fur- 
ther information, the reader must be referred to Ware’s notes,t 
and to the Monitum prefixed to this tract in M. Villanueva’s 
edition of it. 

LV. “ Liber de Tribus Habitaculis.” This work is ascribed 
to St. Patrick in an ancient MS. of it preserved in the Royal 
Library in Paris, and also in a MS. which Ware saw at Cam- 
bridge. It is printed by the Benedictine editors of St. Augustine 
among the spurious writings of that Father.§ By others it has 
been ascribed to St. Bernard. Ware, although he has published 
it in the Opuscula, decides against its having been written either 
by St. Patrick or by St. Augustine. 

V. “ Charta S. Patricit, sive de Antiquitate Avalonica.” 
This piece is published in the Bibliotheca Patrum,|| and also by 
Sir a Ware. But it is evidently of a period much later 
than that of the Irish saint. It bears an indication of its spuri- 


ee eee” a i 
Ent —_- 


* To this conjecture, Butler (Lives of the Saints, in 17 Mar.) and Dr. Lanigan 
(Eccl. Hist. of Ireland, vol. i., chap. vii., p. 371) appear to subscribe. 


t The same from which D’ Achery extracted and published some canons. (Ana- 
lect., tom. ix., p. 491.) Haelhucar is described as an abbot, and Arbadoe as an 
ecclesiastic (clericus), The names appear to be Anglo-Saxon, not Irish. 

t Opuse. S. Patr. ascripta (p. 138). Compare also Pamelii Annot. in 5S. Cy- 
priani Op., and the Admonitio of the Benedictine edition of St. Augustine. 

Op. S. Aug., tom. vi. Append. col. 159. 


{ "Tom. v.. parte iii, 793, colon. 1618 
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ousness in the very sentence with which it begins—“ In nomine 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Ego Patricius humilis Serviculus 
Dei, anno Incarnationis ejusdem 425, in Hiberniam a Sanc- 
tissimo Patre Coelestino legatus,” &c.; for it is well known that 
the era of our Lord’s Incarnation was not in use in the fifth 
century, nor for at least four centuries after. The reduction of 
the cycle to the year of the Incarnation was first mentioned b 
Dionysius Exiguus, in 525, a century after the pretended date of 
this document.* 

For other works ascribed to St. Patrick, and which are either 
evident forgeries or not now extant, the reader is referred to 
Harris’s edition of “ Ware’s Writers of Ireland,” and the autho- 
rities there quoted.+ 

[ cannot conclude this paper, although it is already too long, 
without mentioning the remaining contents of the very valuable 
and learned work with which M. Villanueva has enriched the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland. No. IL. of the Appendix isa 
Latin hymn, consisting of twenty-three stanzas of four lines, 
each of which begins with a letter of the alphabet. It is in 
praise of St. Patrick, and is attributed to St. Secundinus, a 
nephew and cotemporary of that prelate. M. Villanueva has 
added a Scholium, in which a critical history of this curious 
piece is given. { 

No. III. is a list of the cities, churches, and monastic houses 
of Ireland which were destroyed or spoiled in the various troubles, 
insurrections, and invasions of that country, from the death of 
St. Patrick to the twelfth century. The object of this very 
interesting collection of historical facts is, to account for the 
loss of that immense number of books and documents belonging 
to what we may call the patrician age of the Irish church, the 





* For other arguments against the authenticity of this piece, see the Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanctor. Vit. S. Patr. ad 17, Martii. Prolegom., § 10, No. 72; and the 
Scholion which follows it in M. Villanueva’s work, where it is printed in the Ap- 
pendix No. I. 


+ See also Colgan, Trias Thaum., in quarto, Append. ad Acta S. Patricii, 
parte ii. 

t To the repetition of this hymn sundry miraculous virtues were attributed ; by 
reciting it, persons have been known, as Joceline assures us, to pass invisible through 
the midst of their enemies. Many such stories of its power will be found in Col- 
gan’s notes on the Life of St. Aidan, Bishop of Ferns, (in 13 Jan., n. xxxiii.) See 
also Jocel. Vit. S, Patr., cap. 177—9. ‘“ Talium gratiarum (says M, Villanueva, 
p. 314,) qua si vera sunt, inter res mirificas numerantur, judicium facere non 
ausim.” M. Villanueva does not appear to have been aware that the very ancient 
copy of this hymn from which Ware transcribed it is still preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. It is written on vellum, in a character certainly older 
than the tenth century, with an interlineary gloss in Irish characters, and some mar- 
ginal notes in Latin and Irish. The volume contains also several other curious 
pieces of a similar kind, and, what is very peculiar, short biographical notices of the 
authors of them are prefixed to several of the hymns. These are written in a mix- 


ture of Latin and Irish ; but all in Irish characters coeval apparently with the rest 
ofthe MS. 
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existence of which is attested by the Irish annalists and other 
sources of Irish history. 

No. [V. is an essay on the mode of election and confirmation 
of bishops in Ireland after the death of St. Patrick. It is full of 
deep learning and extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and contains some curious historical information relative to the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury over the Irish 
churches. Towards the end, the author seems a little perplexed 
at the necessity of reconciling prunitive usages with the present 
practice of the church of Rome in Ireland. 

This is followed (No. V.) by a long and tedious dissertation on 
the legend of the transformation of King Coroticus into a wolf! 
The serious discussion of such a question in twenty-nine closely 
printed pages, and with all the artillery of deep learning, ap- 
pears to us Anglicans somewhat ludicrous ; but a divine, in the 
Roman Communion, is obliged in his daily devotions to read so 
many legends equally incredible, that he may be well excused if 
he deal with points of this kind more tenderly, and be after all 
compelled to ensconce himself behind the saying of St. Augus- 
tine— Illa que .... ab ils conscripta sunt qui non sunt 
divinitus docti, atque humanitus falli forte potuerunt, licet cuique, 
sine recta reprehensione, non credere.”* 

The appendix ts closed (No. V1.) by a copious and very inter- 
esting list of the prelates and others eminent for sanctity, who 
flourished in Ireland in the fifth and sixth centuries, and who 
owed their piety and learning, under God, to the schools and 
churches established by the labours of St. Patrick in that country. 
The reader to whom this subject is new, will be astonished at the 
number of names contained in this Adbum Sanctorum, and at the 
abundance of the information we possess relative to that very sin- 
vular period of the history of Christianity in Ireland. 

It is gratifying, amid the din of polemical warfare, and the 
abominations of Irish political faction, to have a book like this 
published in lreland, from the pen of a Roman-catholic priest ; 
and although that priest be a foreigner, it 1s not perhaps unrea- 
sonable to infer from the appearance of such a work, and the en- 
couragement it has received,} that learning and clerical pursuits 
have not been altogether exchanged, even by the Romish priests 
of Ireland, for the labours of political agitation, and the secret 
fostering of seditious opposition to the laws. May the example 
of M. Villanueva be followed by many in the communion to 


a a ~ _ ee 





* De Civit. Dei, lib. xxi. 


+ Much of that encouragement, however, it should be remarked, has been from 
protestants. Of the 137 subscribers to M. Villanueva’s work, thirty, if I have 
counted right, are protestants ; five have subscribed for two copies, and one for ten. 
Of the twenty-seven Romish bishops now in Ireland, thirteen only appear in the list 
of subscribers, 
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which he belongs, for nothing but real learning and knowledge 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, on both sides, will ever bring us to a 
calm and fair discussion of the points so long disputed between 
Romanists and the Church of England. 


1iIBERNICUS.* 


— eee +S 


MY FIRST VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


Ir was in the spring of the year 18— that I found myself at 
W , a village in one of the southern counties, a newly- 
ordained deacon, and about to enter upon my duties, as curate, 
under an aged vicar, who had been long in a state of decline. 
Young as I was, inexperienced, and naturally timid, I felt that 
I was about to plunge at once into a responsibility the most 
fearful, involving, as it did virtually, the sole charge of an 
ignorant flock. My vicar laid before me, in few words, the con- 
dition of the parish of which I was about to undertake the care. 
With the exception of the due performance of the morning and 
afternoon service each Sabbath day, many of the duties of the 
minister had, from unfortunate circumstances, been inadequately 
performed for several years. I attempted to correct the evils 
which had thus arisen, under the full conviction that there can be 
no failure in so holy a cause; and it pleased God to give me 
more success than I could have hoped. But to one duty, the 
visitation of the sick, I long looked forward with a hesitation 
almost amounting to fear, although it had always been my theory, 
as it is now my experience, that, next to preaching,+ there is 
no instrument more powerful than that of personal visitation in 
the hands of a zealous minister. Preaching establishes and en- 
forces general truths—nay, it may sometimes strike the indivi- 
dual home, though no one person might have been particularized 


to the mind’s eye, and though the shaft should fly with no par- 
ticular aim. 





** A random shaft, in season sent, 
May light upon some lurking harm, 
And work some wonder little meant.” 
Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,” p. 324. 


Still the individual effect produced by preaching is always 
uncertain. It is when the official elevation is laid aside, and 








* “ Hibernicus’s” wish is one in which all must heartily join. But does he know 
of any work like M. Villanueva’s from the pen of an Irish priest ?— Eb. 


t Perhaps, on second thoughts, the writer of this paper may be inclined to doubt 
whether this branch of the pastoral office comes after preaching ; or, rather, whether 
preaching is the most powerful instrument in the hands of the Christian minister. 
Many circumstances may lessen the efficacy of preaching, but no accidental defects 
can have any unfavourable effect on the faithful exhortation given in private. —Iv. 
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the minister shares in the free intercourse of hearth and home— 
it is then full confidence is firmly established, and he is re- 
garded as the friend—it is then that he is appealed to for advice 
or comfort under difficulties or misery, which are freely imparted 
to him. The doubt, the fear, the error, which his discourses 
from the pulpit might never have reached—nay, the very shades 
of difference in any or all of these—are laid before him in their 
individual reality : the doubt is cleared away, the fear removed, 
the error sPon sen ; and thus, for every particular disease, the pre- 
cise remedy is drawn from the i true and suflicient store- 
house ; into each particular wound the balm and oil are poured ; 
when, but for this familiar ministerial intercourse, the wound 
could not have been healed, because its very existence would have 
remained unknown. 

But I have said, that, however deep was my impression of the 
usefulness of ministerial visitation, I shrunk from attendance 
upon the sick, at first, with a sensation very nearly approaching 
to fear. Does this seem strange? I believe I might appeal to any 
young clergyman for a confirmation of feelings which I am about 
to describe. The admirable form prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer for the visitation of the sick is, in many cases, 
available chiefly as a groundwork on which to build a system— 
as an outline, which may be filled up according to the circum- 
stances or duration of the case. It would be as unwise to use 
that form day by day without enlargement, as to pass to the 
other extreme, and indulge in extemporaneous prayer, to the ex- 
clusion of the prescribed form. Now, it seemed to me that on 
this filling up of the outline depended much of the sufferer’s good 
or bad preparation for death, and that therefore it became a matter 
of most affecting interest. ‘To measure out hope by a true measure, 
to inspire no false sense of security, to hold out warnings or threats 
only when the hardened heart can be moved by no gentler means— 
never to startle the timid soul, nor crush the bruised spirit,—all 
this seemed to me the most difficult of tasks. For how heavy a 
responsibility lies on him who pours forth the terrors of God’s 
wrath, and sends a brother’s spirit from its earthly tenement with- 
out hope or comfort, when the sinking soul should have been 
taught to sing for joy! And how much more dreadful the error 
of him who has stood by the bed-side of the unrepentant sinner, 
only to smooth his brow, and soothe his agony, by a false tale of 
ungrounded hope,—who has there raised his voice, only to delude 
the dying man’s conscience, to calm his fears, and bid him “go 
in peace,” when there is no peace, no hope—nought but the sin 
and folly of a long and hardened life, to abide strict and righteous 
judgment ! 

I may have spoken strongly, but I have only spoken fairly, of 
the feelings with which I was accustomed to contemplate the ap- 
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proach of that duty, from the moment that I arrived at W——. 
The spring had gone by, and summer was almost merging into 
autumn, when, on a fine tranquil evening, I was returning from a 
long and delightful ramble, in my parish, to the neighbouring 
town, in which, from the absence of all proper accommodation 
in W——-,, I was compelled to reside. bne of my parishioners 
overtook me on my road, and, after a few common-place observa- 
tions, told me that William Robinson, a young man whose con- 
duct had made some stir in the parish, was supposed to be dying, 
and that he wished to see me the next morning, if I could conve- 
niently come. 

I, of course, promised to do so; and, having parted with my 

friend, I traced my steps homeward, in a state of mind in 
which a determination to do my duty was strangely checked by 
fear of the scene on which I was about to enter; for the circum- 
stances of the case were most painful. 

A custom was unhappily prevalent in that neighbourhood, of 
considering the period of the solemnization of matrimony as a 
matter of secondary importance. It was no uncommon thing to 
see the bride approach the altar in a state of pregnancy. 

Not many weeks before I was thus addressed concerning William 
Robinson, I had officiated at a funeral which excited, as I could 
see, the interest of the whole village. In the same coffin were 
enclosed the remains of a mother, who had died in her twentieth 
year, and her first and only child, that had breathed but to die. 
But she had not been married: she had confided in a promise, 
by which hundreds before her had been persuaded. The promise 
had been broken. She was deserted in her hour of misery ; and 
it pleased God that she should not survive, to offer thanks to him 
for having spared her “in the great danger of child-birth.” 
While I was reading the service at her grave, I observed a young 
man, not far off, leaning against a tomb-stone, and ging * the 
scene with sullen indifference. That young man was William 
Robinson. It was he who had led the departed one to her grave 
of sin, and followed her, unmourning, to her last, long home. 
Not one word of the affecting service touched his heart ; he braved 
the gaze of man, and the voice of God; and, when the blessing 
had been pronounced, he sauntered from the churchyard with as 
little apparent emotion as if he had been listening to a dull 
speech, or sharing in a wearisome form. 

But sin such as his could not be embalmed in apathy like this. 
Solitude and corfscience, under God’s blessing, soon began their 
work. Remorse came over him ; thoughts that he had suppressed 
ng up from their torpor. The body soon shared in the suffer- 
ing of the mind ; and, at the time that I was sent for, he was 
described to me as labouring under weakness of body, and agony 
of soul, such that, while he shrank from death with horror, he 
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was weary of life, and would rather die. Considering, then, the 
condition in which he was, and the causes which had led to it, my 
hesitation in approaching such a case can excite no surprise. As 
I had promised, I went. I felt more and more acutely as I ap- 
proached his house. I entered it, | am not ashamed to confess, 
with fear and trembling. But much as my imagination had been 
at work, to the moment of my entering the sick room, it had 
fallen far short of the reality. I have since seen a convict, when 
the certainty of his fate was announced to him: but, harrowing 
as it was to see a strong man stricken down like a child by the 
tidings of death, and weeping, helplessly, like a child, too, at his 
doom, it was nothing to that which I saw in William Robinson. 
His restlessness a agitation were such, that every particle of 
his body seemed absolutely in motion; he was wasted awa 
miserably, and there was a haggard expression in his eye bees | 
f can never forget. He breathed hard ; and, as I opened the 
door, the moaning that fell upon my ear had an effect which | 
cannot describe. 

As I entered, a young woman, his sister, rose from the bed- 
side. The moment his eye caught me, he spoke. “ I am glad 
you are come. I have long wished to see you, Sir.—QOb, Su, | 
am so wretched !—What can I do for comfort ?” 

I sat down near him; and, as I was silent fora time, he went on 
to say, that though I might have heard of the life that he had 
led, L did not know its real depth of wickedness. He spoke in 
the bitterest words of self-reproach of his conduct to the woman 
whom he had seduced, and then unfeelingly deserted ; and of his 
hard-hearted indifference at her death and her funeral. “ But 
since that time, Sir,” he continued, ‘‘1 have been able to see 
nothing but her corpse in the grave. I have italways before me. 
It was my hand that laid her low. What would I give, that | 
could raise her up again! Can I ever be forgiven for such sin as 
mine 2” 

Here he became exhausted by the vehemence of his utterance ; 
but, while he had been speaking, there was something so despatr- 
ing in his manner—such utter broken-heartedness in his tone and 
voice—that I could scarcely master myself so far as to prepare to 
act in a scene so new. I knelt down, and besought him to strive 
to jom me in prayer. He shook his head doubtingly, but I did 
not delay any longer. I poured forth, under feelings before 
strange to me, that beautiful prayer provided by the church 
“* for persons troubled in mind or in conscience.” Asits scriptural 
supplications fell, one after another, upon his ear, he became 
somewhat more composed: the tears rolled down his cheeks; 
and, when it was finished, he laid quietly looking at me, with 
evident expectation that I should now speak. 

I rose from my knees. I felt a strong hope that a real con- 
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viction of the fearful offence which he had given to God by his 
sins was felt by the poor sufferer who was stretched before me ; 
and I asked him if he had been able to join in the prayer which 
I had just offered up ? 

He was silent for a time, from the depth of his emotion rather 
than from terror,—he was now softened and chastened. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said he, “ I felt every word of that prayer. But I 
have sinned greatly against God !’’—and he looked inquiringly 
at me, as if to sound for hope. 

I then, without saying another word, read to him the 15th 
chapter of St. Luke, commenting on each parable as I proceeded. 
I have since found, indeed, in a parish that forms a melancholy 
contrast, both im numbers and the condition of the poor, to 
W , that the beautiful parable of the prodigal son is, under 
God’s blessing, one of the most fruitful sources of instruction to 
the sick. Addressed to those who, despite of early vows, have 
fallen away into a careless or a sinful life, | know no portion of 
scripture which so fully sets forth, on the one hand, the joy of a 
merciful Father in forgiving and blessing a repentant son, and, on 
the other, demands, previously, those two grand steps—a deep 
sense of sin, and a hearty resolution to forsake it,—as indis- 
pensable on the part of the returning offender. But I go to our 
sick sufferer again. Having shewn him plainly the scope of the 
parable of the prodigal son—“ But,” said I, “ glad as the father 
in the parable was to receive his returning son, and glad as God 
is to receive every repentant transgressor, mark! I beseech you ! 
mark the conditions required in each case. You may gaze with 
joy and gratitude on so glorious a display of mercy ; but that 
mercy will be yours only if you feel that you are a simner, and if 
you resolve, by God’s grace, to forsake your sin, and amend your 

ife. Are you, then, persuaded that you are a sinner ?” 

“‘ God knows, Sir, that I am.” 

“ But if it please him to restore you to your former health,” 
said I, “ what would you do ?” 

‘‘ 1 would live a different life, Sir, by his help. I would pray 
for his help, and I would endeavour to do his will ;” and his tears 
shewed that he felt every word he uttered. 

I now pressed upon him, as strongly as I could, reflection on 
the whole scheme of redemption planned by an all-wise and all- 
merciful God. I bade him, as he repented of his sins, turn to his 
Father for pardon, and offer, through the mediation of the atoning 
Son, his prayers at the throne of grace. He heard me with fixed 
attention; and having once more prayed with him, I took my 
leave. 

I found, in subsequent visits, that the change for the better 
was going on. In his sister, too, (and how often, in the per- 
formance of our ministerial duties, do we observe the unobtrusive 
action of woman’s religious feelings,) he had found one who 
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calmly, but affectionately, spoke to him of those momentous con- 
cerns in which man’s eternal welfare is wound up. She read to 
him the Bible—she talked with him of its promises to the true 
penitent—she prayed with him, through their common Saviour, 
toGod. He was sinking evidently in body, but he was, I trusted, 
rising gradually in spirit, so that it might be said of him that, 
“the more the outward man decayed, so much the more was he 
strengthened by the Holy Spirit in the inner man.” 

At last, meek and humble, but with the joy of a faithful penitent, 
he partook of the communion of his Master’s blessed body and 
blood. By his bedside knelt, besides his sister, the father of her 
whom he had sent to an early grave. To see that father grasp the 
dying man’s hand, and again and again declare his forgiveness of 
the past—to see hearts thus knit together in the strong and _per- 
fect bond of charity—to see the glow of joy spread over the coun- 
tenance of the sick man’s sister—and his own features, down 
which tears ran—tears too sacred for aught but the deepest reve- 
rence—all this was affecting enough. But to hear him, who felt 
himself to be speaking under the very gaze of the Almighty, 
breathing forth confession, and prayer, and thanksgiving, in those 
tones which only they who have much frequented the dying bed 
can imagine, was so affecting, that my voice faltered with emotion 
as I pronounced the final blessing,—final, perhaps, on earth, in 
the fullest sense, to the dying man himself. 

He lingered, however, a few days longer, but, for the greater 
portion of that time, almost in a state of insensibility,—and a 
grateful letter from his sister announced the close of this trying 
scene. 

Again did I stand in the churchyard, and almost on the same 
spot, to read the same solemn service. There were almost the 
same mourners—there were almost the same bystanders—but 
how different the feelings of all! For myself, every word of the 
beautiful service fell from my lips in Christian hope, and I felt 
deeply grateful to Him who had blessed this my first effort in 
visiting the sick. I have often looked back to that young man’s 
case with serious but joyful meditation. May every future effort 


be as well and bountifully blest! F. E. T. 


MEMORIALS OF THE INQUISITION, 
CHAP, V. 
Process of Arrest—Officials employed. 
My next business is to give in few words a general account of the 
processes by which the inquisition was in the habit, first, of at- 


taining to information against supposed criminals, and then man- 
ner of dealing with them. 
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The modes adopted for obtaining cognizance of offences against 
religion were four :—First, a man was liable to be summoned 
before the tribunal of the holy office provided public rumour laid 
to his charge one or other of the crimes enumerated in the fore- 
going 4 a Secondly, the testimony of witnesses by whom 
he might be denounced served the purpose equally well. Thirdly, 
he might be informed against by one or more of the spies whom 
the holy office had out in all directions. Or, fourthly, a man 
might accuse himself, either driven to do so by apprehension lest 
another should accuse him, or incited to the rash act by a ho 
that his sentence, under such circumstances, would be lenient. 

As soon as the inquisitors were made aware, by either of the 
three first methods, that within the territorial limits of the province 
a suspected person dwelt, they cited him to appear before them 
three several times. If he obeyed the citation, the trial went for- 
ward ; if otherwise, he was excommunicated, and condemned to 
make atonement for such gross insolence, without, however, pre- 
judicing the still more fearful punishment to which, in the event 
of his being taken, he stood exposed. In such cases, the 
wretched being had but a choice of evils submitted to him. 
Escape, final escape, was next to impossible ; and if accomplished, 
it necessarily implied perpetual exile from home, with the loss of 
fortune, the endearments of kindred and connexion, and of reputa- 
tion. Generally speaking, therefore, to obey at once was esteemed 
the wisest course; for innocence itself, however clearly shewn, 
did not shield the recusant from the consequences even of delay, 
while, without such proof, delay seldom failed of proving fatal. 
For he who hesitated to come when sent for was regarded as one 
against whom there lay proofs of guilt, of which he was himself 
conscious ; and for which, though difficult of discovery, it was 
the duty of the holy office to search until they should be brought 
to light. Neither was any lapse of time sufficient to obliterate 
the impression which reluctance to appear before the judges of 
the inquisition necessarily produced. The inquisition forgot 
nothing ; nor was there a period beyond which its influence failed 
to extend. 

Escape from the inquisition in Italy was very difficult ; a 
from the inquisition in Spain was next to impossible. In the 
latter country, a society called the Brotherhood, or a Brother- 
hood, had its emissaries in every city, town, and village, who 
traced out and followed the wretched fugitive with a perseverance 
which nothing could overcome. The members of that society 
were the most indefatigable, as well as the most accomplished, of 
spies. They heard everything, and saw everything; they took 
notes of everything that occurred, and made their reports regularly 
and confidentially to the principals whom they served. Their 
chief business, however, was to discover such criminals as might 
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have fled from the hands of what was called justice, and to send 
them back ; and to effect that end they spared neither cunning, 
nor fatigue, nor expense. Let them once obtain the scent of a 
criminal, and they would follow it up till they reached him; and 
then, supposing him to be so circumstanced that they could not 
use force to accomplish his arrest, there was no manner of artifice 
which they would not employ to entrap him to his fate. For this 
purpose, they would lay themselves out to gain his acquaintance ; 
they would profess extravagant friendship for him; they would 
eat at his table, or invite him to eat with them; load him with 
ey and, if he stood in need, supply him with money. 

as he ill, they prescribed for his malady. Was he in want, 
they ministered to his necessities. In conversation, they studied 
his humours, and seemed to fall in with all his opinions. When, 
by these means, they had acquired his confidence, they would 
draw him away to some spot, where, with the assistance of agents, 
whom they invariably had in their pay, they were able to seize 
him. Nay, nor did their skill or hardihood end here. If the 
person of whom they were in pursuit should exercise the greatest 
caution in all other respects, they never failed, sooner or later, to 
entrap him during some pleasurable excursion. If he went 
on board ship, or mto a barge on a river, or by coach into the 
country,—in each case the result was the same. The ship’s 
crew, the rowers, the coachman, were all bribed ; and the wretched 
man never quitted the vehicle till he arrived in Spain. In Con- 
stantinople, itself, persons obnoxious to the inquisition have thus 
been recovered. 

Besides the holy brotherhood, which, by the way, served the 
civil courts, as well as that of the inquisition, there flourished in 
Spain, during the season of popish supremacy, another society, 
called La Cruciata. It consisted of all the bishops, the arch- 
bishops, with many of the grandees of the land, and was insti- 
tuted expressly for the purpose of watching the behaviour of the 
people, and hindering them from saying or doing aught contrary 
to their profession as catholics. This latter body neither pursued 
fugitives, nor was publicly mixed up with the proceedings of the 
holy office. But, possessing prodigious wealth, and power not 
less extensive, it had in pay spies innumerable. These, being 
members of every family in the kingdom, regularly conveyed in- 
telligence to head-quarters of all that happened to be said or 
done, as well in seasons of festivity as during their opposites ; 
while with the Cruciata it rested to proceed on such information 
or not, according as the members of the body might deem most 
conducive to the church’s well being. 

It has been said that, generally speaking, the party cited to 
appear before the tribunal of the holy office obeyed the summons 
without delay. Unless, indeed, his case were quite desperate, 01 
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he had courage enough to look perpetual banishment in the face, 
it was his wisdom to do so. Yet the holy office did not always 
attend to the formality of citation, If there was reason to believe 
that the accused would endeavour to escape, or if the proofs of 
his guilt were considered ample, or if the crime of which he stood 
accused was very heinous, or, finally, if he happened to be per- 
sonally obnoxious to any one connected with the office, it was not 
an unusual thing to arrest him without warning. Whenever this 
fell out, neither personal privilege nor the sanctity of place stood 
him in the smallest stead; he was seized wherever he might 
happen to be, and no delay was granted. Nay, so completely 
were the minds of men bound down by terror of the inquisition, 
that a single official would suffice to lead away a captive from the 
midst of a whole circle of friends. Thus fathers were dragged 
from the bosoms of their families, husbands from the sides of their 
wives, wives from their husbands, and children from their parents, 
without so much as a syllable being uttered in complaint, or a 
prayer offered for time to put affairs in order, to adjust which the 
captive might, and probably would, never return. 

The accused being thus in the hands of the inquisition, his fate 
appeared, even to himself, to be sealed. From no one was he 
permitted to receive a visit. No one could give him counsel, no 
one could write to him, no one could intercede for him, no one 
could labour to make his innocence manifest. In a moment, all 
communication between him and the world ceased; and the 
wretched being saw himself without friends, without parents, 
without advisers, without support, abandoned without the faintest 
erounds of investigation to his judges, and to himself,—with the 
horrible conviction on his mind that his most deadly enemy 
aimed at his destruction, yet left him without means so much as 
to discover the process by which his ruin was sought to be 
effected. In such situations, the consciousness of innocence itself 
could bring but slender comfort in its train. True, the mind at 
ease with itself cannot absolutely despond: for the good man 
feels that whatever he may undergo will be undergone justly ; 
while the Christian looks above for that eternal weight of glory 
with which the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared. But of hope that he shall escape the cruelties of his 
fellow men, even the innocent entertains little expectation. He 
knows that to crush the guiltless is, with such an engine, not 
more difficult than to punish the guilty; and he is well assured 
that he who has once passed the gloomy portal of the holy office 
may vainly pray for justice, far less for mercy. 

So acutely was all this felt when the power of the inquisition 
was at its height, that the instances of suicide among persons 
arrested were by no means rare. Once immured within the walls 
of a dungeon, that indeed was difficult ; for the first thing done 
Vo. VILI.—Dee. 1835. 4. 
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was to search the prisoner, and to remove from him eve weapon 
of offence. But men with daggers, which they carried in their 
clothes, women with long pins, with which they dressed their 
hair, were not unfrequently known to take away their own lives 
while passing from their own homes to prison. And as to poison, 
it was still more common for those who had reason to regard 
themselves as objects of suspicion to carry such continually about 
them. For one purpose, however, and for one only, was this 
done ; so that it often happened that the captive who was dragged 
in high health and spirits from his companions, arrived at the 
inquisition door a corpse. 

Of the kind of trial to which such were subjected as came 
alive within that hell, it will be the business of another chapter 
to describe. 


CHAPTERS AND RESIDENTIARYSHIP. 
NO. III. 


THERE were one or two points omitted in the last article on this 
subject, which deserve a notice. 

There is a book on ecclesiastical law, by a civilian, named Cosin, 
called “ Ecclesiz Anglicane Politeia,’ of which more than one 
edition appeared. This professes to give an account of our 
church in the form of tables. In the eleventh table (in the 
edition published at Oxford, in 1684), we have a description of 
cathedral churches, a part of which follows— 


Praecipuum Decanus, 
Sub-decanus 


Ecclesiis alii sunt 


In ecclesiis antique fundationis Cancellarius Ecclesie 
aliw etiam Dignitates ut Precentor i 
Thesaurarius 
Canonici sive 
Prebendarii. 
Membra Residentiarii majores 
rum i ig ia- 1. 8 
quoru qui omnia cum Dia-{ ooa:6 in Choro et 
cono (? Decano) ad- )~. a ge 
ministrant et t4 J° ones 
Quorum in antiquioribus “elgg om regun’ | ‘Capitulo. 
in illa ecclesia ha- 


bentque 


Non- Residentiarii 


habentque sed non suffra- 


Sedile in Choro 
gium in Capitulo. 


[ have heard it said, that they who do not agree in the views 
taken in the two preceding papers, rely on this assertion of 
Dr. Cosin. I have been unable to find that they rely on any- 
thing else. To this they are perfectly welcome. It amounts 
simply to this, at most, that one civilian, without alleging any 
authority, ancient or modern, or appealing to any historical evi- 
dence, or any document, says, that non-residentiaries have no vote 
im chapter. Is this to weigh against the fact that, not only in his 
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time, but down to the present hour, non-residentiaries are admitted 
to a place or voice in chapter, and exercise it on all great occa- 
sions; that an election is not good unless it can be shewn that 
they have been summoned ; that the records of all cathedrals shew 
the exercise of such a right from time immemorial? The fact, 
however, is, that one should do Dr. Cosin injustice in supposing 
that he meant to assert this. The fact is, that he was only 
describing certain facts, and (as is obvious from his inaccuracy in 
other respects) not very carefully. He knew that, in his day, the 
residentiaries administered, as he says, all the (common and 
money) business of the cathedral, as every one is aware that they 
do now; and that the non-residentiaries neither did nor could 
interfere or give a vote in their meetings for such purposes. How 
carelessly Dr. C. wrote, is apparent from the fact, that he assigns 
certain dignities to the o/d foundations only ; for example, sub (or 
vice) dean. It is only necessary to refer to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and Canterbury, both cathedrals of the new foundation. 


THE DARK AGES.—NO. X. 


“ Haper unumquodque propositum principes suos. Romani duces imitentur Camillos, 
Fabritios, Regulos, Scipiones. Philosophi proponant sibi Pythagoram, Socratem, 
Platonem, Aristotelem. Poetea, Homerum, Virgilium, Menandrum, Terentium. 
Historici, ‘Thucydidem, Sallustium, Herodotum, Livium. Oratores, Lysiam, 
Gracchos, Demosthenem, et ut ad nostra veniamus, episcopi et presbyteri habeant in 
exemplum Apostolos et Apostolicos viros: quorum honorem possidentes, habere 
nitantur et meritum. Nos autem habeamus propositi nostri principes, Paulos, et 
Antonios, Julianos, Hilarionem, Macarios.”—H1zronymus. 


“Tue monks were abominably illiterate.” Well, good friend, 
and if you are not so yourself, be thankful in proportion as you 
are sure that you are the better for your learning. But suppose 
it were otherwise—suppose you were “ abominably illiterate’— 
would you like me and all other writers in great books and small, 
in magazines and newspapers, to rail at you and run you down, 
as a creature not fit to live? If you were too modest to speak in 
your own behalf, it is likely that some of your friends might sug- 
gest such redeeming qualities as would shew that you were not 
only tolerable, but useful in the world. “ Very true, very true,” 
says the march-of-intellect man, “I dare say he may be a very 
good Christian, good subject, a good husband or father or landlord, 
a person of great integrity and benevolence, and all very well in 
his way, but he is abominably illiterate, and | will throw it in his 
teeth whenever I come within a mile of him.” Now surely the 
compassion of a mere by-stander would lead him to say, “ Well, 
suppose he is abominably illiterate, do let him alone; he makes 
no pretence to learning.” 

But did not the monks pretend to it? Certainly not. , “C'est 
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une illusion de certaine gens, qui ont écrit dans le siécle précédent 
que les monastéres n’avoient esté d’abord établis que pour’ servir 
d’écoles et:d’academies publiques, ov |’on faisoit profession d’en- 
seigner les sciences humaines.” Very true, Dom Mabillon, and it 
is very right that you should contradict in plain terms a vulgar 
error, which, for want of proper discrimination on the part of the 
public, has been confirmed rather than corrected, by the labours 
of yourself and Montfaucon,and your other brethren of the Benedic- 
tine order. The “ Editio Benedictina et Optima,” which figures in 
every bookseller’s catalogue, has a tendency to mislead even those 
who do not take the trouble to inquire who the Benedictines of St. 
Maur were, or why their editions of books cost three times as 
much as others. This, by the way, however ; for it is here only 
necessary to say, that the abuse heaped on monks for being un- 
learned is altogether unjust and absurd. The monastic life, what- 
ever it might have of good or bad, was, I apprehend, that point 
of rest in which the minds of men settled after they had been 
driven, partly by fierce persecution, and partly by the natural ten- 
dency of man towards extremes, into a mode of life purely soli- 
tary. Man might have known, at that stage of the world, from 
experience, as well as from the Word of God, without putting it 
to a fresh trial, that it was not good for him to be alone; and 
that it was as truly, if not as great, a sin to live without man, as 
without God, in the world—that is, to renounce the second great 
commandment, under pretence of keeping the first. The eremi- 
tical life was contrary to nature, reason, and religion, and seems 
only to have been permitted in order to the itroduition of a sys- 
tem which was, to say the least, more rational—namely, that of 
societies, not individuals, forsaking the world, and living in seclu- 
sion. The solitary ascetic, by his self-constructed, self-imposed, 
rule (self in all things, self the boundary of his horizon), was re- 

uired to renounce the duties, the charities, the sympathies, of 
life, and to cut himself off from all the means of grace which 
God has given to man in his fellows ; but, in the monastery, the 
idea was to carry out into some remote place of safety one mind 
dispersed and diversified in various bodies, guiding many hands 
and uniting many hearts, and directing, sanctifying, and govern- 
ing the various gifts of the many members of one body, whose 
head was Christ. Such was the idea; and when once suggested 
it spread rapidly. Small companies nestled down in solitude.— 
To study the classics ?—to stimulate the march of intellect? No 
such thing—“ tota rusticitas, et extra psalmos silentium est. 
Quocunque te verteris, arator stivam tenens, alleluia decantat. 
Sudans messor psalmis se avocat, et curva attondens vitem 
falce vinitor, aliquid Davidicum canit. Hee sunt in hac pro- 
vincia carmina ; he, ut vulgo dicitur, amatorie cantiones. Hic 
pastorum sibilus : hc arma culture.” Solitude, labour, silence, 
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and prayer—these were the elements of monastic life; and the 
ion was not how the monk might most effectively gather and 

diffuse learning, but—when, indeed, any question came to be 

raised—whether he might lawfully cultivate learning at all ? 

«< Nemo est qui ignoret”—says Bom Joseph Porta; but it is cer- 
tainly quite a mistake, or, ifit was true when he wrote it, it has long 
since ceased to beso; for there are plenty of people, who are very 
far from being abominably illiterate,who nevertheless knownothing 
whatever about the “ Dissidium Literarium circa studia monas- 
tica,” of which he undertook to be the historian. If he had said 
that most [repemgniy heard of De Rancé, of his noble birth, his 
profligate ife, his sudden. and mysterious conversion, his persever- 
ing austerities—of the solitary and silent horrors of La Trappe, 
and of a great deal of picturesque truth so like romance that one 
can hardly imagine the hero sitting at a wooden table, with a real 
pen and ink, writing a book—if Father Porta had said this, we 
might have assented ; but to tell us that there is nobody who 
does not know that De Rancé’s “‘ Traité de la Sainteté et des De- 
voirs de état Monastique” began the fray between him and Dom 
Mabillon, is too much, seeing that there are, as I have said, a 
great many very well informed persons, who do not know that 
these two famous men ever had any controversy about monastic 
studies, or even, perhaps, that there were any such studies to dis- 
pute about. The work of De Rancé, I am told (for | have never 
seen it), was professedly written for his own monks, and repre- 
sented to them that the pursuit of literature was inconsistent with 
their profession, and that their reading ought to be confined to 
the Scriptures and a few books of devotion. This seemed like— 
some thought it was meant to be—an attack on the Benedictine 
monks of St. Maur—for that they were learned every body knew— 
and they were urged to reply. They, however, remained very 
quiet ; and it was long before they could be persuaded to take 
the field. The Benedictine historian whom I have mentioned, 
and to whom I am indebted, suggests as a reason for this, that the 
Benedictines really were (and everybody knew they were) follow- 
ing the footsteps of their learned predecessors in the cultivation 
of letters, and that they thought it quite sufficient to tell those 
who talked to them on the subject that the abbot of La Trappe 
had his own reasons for what he did*—that he neither had, nor 
pretended to have, anything to do with them—and that it was no 





* ‘© P, Abbati peculiares subesse rationes, cur ita sentiret ;” but I really know 
not what it means. It looks like an insinuation of ignorance—as if De Rancé 
undervalued what he did not possess. This cannot, however, be the meaning; for 
not only the credit with which he took his theological degrees, but his even prema- 
ture proficiency in profane literature was notorious. If it points at his early immo- 
ralities it is as foolish as it is heartless; and I should doubt whether Dom Joseph 
ws had any right to represent it as the language of the Benedictines—at least, of 

abillon. | 
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business of theirs if he chose to guide his own flock to heaven by 
some peculiar path which he considered the safest. Father Porta 
is not, perhaps, quite an unprejudiced historian; and I ho 

I am not uncharitable in thinking that he might have added, that 
although these good fathers of St. Maur were in fact following the 
steps of their predecessors in the order of St. Benedict ; yet, consi- 
dering that they had had predecessors in that order for nearly 
twelve hundred years, and that during the lapse of that period 
many things had altered both in and out of the cloister, they felt it 
rather awkward to be sharply recalled to the naked letter of their 
Rule. They were in no haste to meet an opponent of great influ- 
ence from family, connexion, character, and the ra circum- 
stances of his life—a man, acute, eloquent, fervid, and fully per- 
suaded that he was maintaining the cause of pure and primitive 
and spiritual religion, against the incursions of vain, worldly and 
mischievous pursuits. One might forgive them if they were not 
ar to fight such a battle, with such an adversary, before an 
enlightened public, who, whichever side might gain the victory, 
would be sure to make themselves merry with the battle of the 
monks. Be this as it may, however, a considerable time elapsed— 
1 do not know in what year De Rancé published his book, and 
therefore cannot tell whether it was with a view to be specific, or 
to shew his own classical reading, that Father Porta tells us that 
more than nine years had passed—before the Benedictine reply 
came out ; but in fact Dom Mabillon’s ** Traité des Etudes monas- 
tiques” was published in the year 1691. It was, of course, 
learned, wise, and modest. It proved that there had been a suc- 
cession of learned monks from almost the very beginning of mo- 
nasticism, that they had learned and taught as much as they 
could, and that, on the general principles of religion, reason, and 
common sense, they were quite right in so doing; but, as to the 
Rue, he did not get on quite so well : because it must be obvious 
to every one who inquires, that none of the monastic legislators 
ever contemplated the formation of academies of learning and 
science. This Mabillon of course knew, and I do not think he 
could have carried on his argument (for [ do not believe that he 
would have done what he considered dishonest) had it not been 
for a full persuasion of his mind which, though it may not bear to 
be stated as an argument, peeps out occasionally in a very amusing 
manner, and gives a colour to the whole line of defence.—“ Not 
study? why, how could they help it?” or, thrown into a more 
logical form, “‘ You acknowledge that the monks lived in their mo- 
nasteries ; but it is impossible for people to live without study ; 
therefore the monks studied. As to the Rule, it did not indeed tell 
them to study, neither did it tell them to breathe.” The work was, 
however, popular ; for who would not wish to be ranged with the 
admirers and advocates of learning and science ? and a second edi- 
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tion was printed the next year after the first. It was quickly trans- 
lated into Italian by Father Ceppi, an Augustinian monk,* but 
was very near getting into the Expanguisey Sndés: not on account 
of anything connected with the dispute, but for some things which 
appeared too liberal ; among others, a recommendation of Arch- 
bishop Usher’s Annals. Father Ceppi, however, managed to 
smooth the translation, and soften the master of the sacred palace, 
and so got the work through. In the year 1702, it was trans- 
lated into German, and afterwards into Latin, by Father Porta, 
already mentioned. 

It is not, however, my present business to trace this controvers 
through the reply of De Rancé, and the rejoinder of Mabillon. 1 
mention it here to shew that, even so recently as little more than a 
century ago, it was a questionsharply contested between men of the 
highest monastic eminence, whether a monk might lawfully be a 
learned man. I do this with a view to remove what I believe to 
be a very common ay 5 api as to the origin and nature of 
monastic institutions. I know, as well as Mabillon did—that is, 
as to full conviction that it was so, not as to the facts which his 
almost unbounded learning might have furnished in proof or illus- 
tration—that the monks were the most learned men; and that it 
pleased God to make monastic institutions the means of preserv- 
ing learning in the world, and I hope to shew this; but before I 
do so, I wish to come to a clear understanding with those who, 
instead of thanking the monks for what they did, find sufficient 
ae in abusing them for not doing what they never under- 
took to do, and were, in fact, no more bound to do than other 
people. With this view I am also desirous to say something of 
the Rule of St. Benedict. “I would not have answered him,” 
said De Rancé to Father Lamy, when the Duchess of Guise, 
who took a vast interest in the matter, had gone to La Trappe, 
and got these two fathers face to face, to fight the matter out 
before hert—‘‘ I would not have answered him, if he had not car- 





* I learn from Father Ossinger’s Bibliotheca Augustiniana, that this Father Ceppi 
was, “ singularis venerator nostri S. Nicolai de Tolentino,” and that “ ad promoven- 
dam devotionem erga hune universe Ecclesia Patronum in lingua Italica typis man- 
davit, ‘“‘ Maraviglie trecenta ed una operate da Dio per li meriti del Santo Protettore 
di Santa Chiesa Nicolo di Tolentino. In Roma, 1710.” And also another work, 
with the same design, ‘‘1l sangue miracoloso del Santo Protettore di Santa Chiesa 
Nicolo di Tolentino, dedicata all’ Eminentissimo, et Reverendissimo Prencipe il 
Signor Cardinale Nicolo Coscia. Rome, 1725, in 8.” I acknowledge that this has 
nothing to do with the period under our consideration; for Ceppi wrote in the 
eighteenth, and thjs St. Nicolas lived in the fourteenth, century; but may I not be 
pardoned if, having to say so much of the dull, stupid, legendary, and lying works of 
the Dark Ages, I attempt to enliven the subject by an occasional reference to the 
literature of more enlightened times ? 

t Father Lamy went, because Mabillon could not be persuaded to go; “ Trap- 
pam igitur petens ad eam venit. Porro ipsa de illius profectione certior facta, omnia 
ad illum belle excipiendum ut parata essent, studuerat, et P. Abbatem opportune ad- 
monuerat ; profecto enim constat P. Abbatem duosque ex ejus Fratribus omnem 
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ried the matter up to the time of Pachomius.” It was too bad ; 
and I am not going to speak here of any earlier Rule than St. 
Benedict's. To be sure, even it was born before the dark ages, 
and has survived them; but its almost universal adoption in the 
west, and its incalculable influence, as being the Rule by which 
almost all the monasteries of Europe were governed, and by which 
therefore every individual monk had solemnly bound himself, 
render it a matter of much interest and importance to those who 
would understand the spirit of monastic institutions, and their 
real circumstances during the Dark Ages. For our present pur- 


pose, it may be sufficient to extract the prologue, and the fourth 
chapter; the former of which is as follows :— 


“« Hear, O my son, the precepts of a master; and incline the ear of thine heart; 
and cheerfully receive, and effectually fulfil, the admonition of an affectionate father ; 
that, by the labour of obedience, thou mayest return to him, from whom thou hast 
departed by the sloth of disobedience. To thee therefore my discourse is now di- 
rected—whosoever, renouncing the desires of self, and about to serve as a soldier of 
the Lord Christ, the true King, dost assume the most powerful and noble arms of 
obedience. 

In the first place, you must, with most urgent prayer, entreat that whatsoever 
good thing you take in hand, may through Him be brought to completion ; that He 
who hath condescended now to reckon us in the number of his sons, may not be 
obliged to grieve over our ill conduct. For he is ever to be served by us, with those 
good things which are his own ; so served by us as that not only he may not, as an 
angry father, disinherit his sons,—but that he may not, as a Master who is to be 
feared, be so incensed by our sins, as to deliver over to eternal punishment, as most 
wicked servants, those who would not follow him to glory. 

Let us, however, at length arise ; for the Scripture arouses us, saying, ‘ That now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep ;” and, our eyes being opened to the divine light, 
let us hear with astonished ears the voice which every day admonishes us, ‘‘ To-day, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts ;” and again ‘‘ He that hath ears to 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches ;” and what saith He? “ Come, 
ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the fear of the Lord” —“ Run while 
ye have the light of life, lest the darkness of death overtake you.” 

And the Lord, seeking for his workman among the multitude of the people, whom 
he thus addresses, saith again, “ What man is he that desireth life, and will see good 
days?” And if when you hear this you answer “ I,” God saith unto you, “‘ If thou 
wilt have life, keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile. De- 
part from evil, and do good; seek peace and pursue it.” And when you shall have 
done this, “ my eyes are upon you, and my ears are towards your prayers; and before 
ye call upon me I will say unto you ‘Here am I.’” Most dear Brethren, what is 
sweeter than this voice of the Lord inviting us? Behold, in his mercy, the Lord 
points out to us the way of life. 

Our loins therefore being girded, and our feet shod with faith and the observance 
of good works, let us, under the guidance of the gospel, go forth on his ways, that we 
may be counted worthy to see him who hath called us, in his kingdom. In the ta- 
bernacle of whose kingdom, if we desire to dwell, we can by no means attain our de- 
sire, except by running in the way of good works. But let us inquire of the Lord 
with the Prophet, and say unto him, “ Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, and 
who shall rest in thy holy mountain?” After this inquiry, Brethren, let us hear the 
Lord replying, and shewing us the way of his tabernacle, and saying, “ He that walketl 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart ; he that 
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curam, honorem, et studium venienti detulisse. Post prima mutua humanitatis 
officia, regia matrona sedere eos jussit; hune quidem, facete inquiens, ischiadici 
doloris, illum vero nephritici affectus gratia; ac deineeps compulit ad instituendum 
de magna studiorum controversia mutuum sermonem.” 
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backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbour.” Who turning away the eyes of his heart from the 
wicked Devil who tempts him, and from his temptation, hath brought him to nought, 
and hath taken the young thoughts which he hath bred and dashed them to pieces on 
Christ. Who, fearing the Lord, are not puffed up by their good works ; but, who 
considering that those good things which are in them could not be wrought by them- 
selves, but by the Lord, magnify the Lord who worketh in them, saying with the 
Prophet, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” Like 
as the Apostle Paul reckoned nothing of his preaching, saying, “ By the grace of 
God I am what Iam ;” and again he says, “ He that glorieth let him glory in the 
Lord.” 

Hence also it is, that our Lord saith in the gospel, “‘ Whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, | will liken him unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock: and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” While the Lord does all 
this, he expects every day that we should respond to his holy admonitions, by our ac- 
tions. Therefore it is, that the days of this life are extended as a respite for the 
emendation of what is evil; as the Apostle says, “ Knowest thou not that the long 
suffering of God leadeth thee to repentance ?” For the merciful God hath said, “ I 
desire not the death of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live.” 

When therefore, my brethren, we inquire of the Lord “ who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle?” we thus hear the rule of habitation ; and if we fulfil the duty of an in- 
habitant, we shall be heirs of the kingdom of heaven. Therefore our hearts and 
bodies are to be prepared to go forth to the warfare of holy obedience to the com- 
mandments ; and, because it is impossible to our nature, let us ask the Lord of his 
grace that he would assist us with his help. And if, flying from the pains of hell, we 
desire to obtain eternal life, while yet there is opportunity and we are in this body, 
and space is afforded to fulfil all these things by this life of light, we must now run 
and labour for that which shall profit us for ever. 

We must, therefore, institute a school of service to the Lord; in which institution 
we trust that we shall appoint nothing harsh or burdensome. _ If, however, anything 
a little severe should, on reasonable grounds of equity, be enjoined for the correction 
of vices, and the preservation of charity, do not in sudden alarm fly from the way of 
safety, which can only be begun by a narrow entrance. In the progress, however, of 
our conversation and faith, the heart being enlarged with the ineffable sweetness of 
love, we run the way of God’s commandments, so that never departing from his 
governance, remaining under his teaching in the monastery until death, we through 
patience are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that we may be counted worthy to be 
partakers of his kingdom.” 


The first chapter of the Rule is on the various kinds of monks 
—the second, on the qualifications and duties of an abbot—the 
third, on the duty of the abbot to take counsel with the brethren 
—and the fourth is headed, ‘‘ Que sint instrumenta bonorum 
operum.” This title has given some trouble to commentators ; 
and the reader may translate it as he pleases. It is not my 
business to criticise it, especially as the chapter is intelligible 
enough. It contains seventy-two brief injunctions, from whence 
we may form some general opinion as to what those who bound 
themselves by this rule did, and did not, undertake. Most of the 
other seventy-two chapters of the rule consist of regulations re- 
specting the organization and management of their society, which 
would, of course, occupy the most room ; but it seems to me that 





* The allusion is to Psalm exxxvii. 9. “ Filia Babylonis .. . . beatus qui tenebit 
et allidet parvulos tuos ad petram.” 
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this one chapter should at least qualify the statements of thosé 
who profess to have found,nothing but a body of heartless forms.* 


“ 1, In the first place, to love the Lord God with the whole heart, whole soul, 
whole strength. 2. Then his neighbour as himself. 3, Then not to kill. 4. Then 
not to commit adultery. 5. Not to steal. 6. Not to covet. 7. Not to bear false 
witness, 8. To honour all men. 9. And what any one would not have done to 
him, let him not do to another, 10. To deny himself, that he may follow Christ. 
1]. To chasten the body. 12, To renounce luxuries. 13. To love fasting. 14. To 
relieve the poor. 15. To clothe the naked. 16. To visit the sick. 17. To bury 
the dead. 18. To help in tribulation. 19. To console the afflicted. 20. To dis- 
engage himself from worldly affairs. 21. To set the love of Christ before all other 
things. 22. Not to give way to anger. 23. Not to bear any grudge. 24. Not to 
harbour deceit in the heart. 25. Not to make false peace. 26. Not to forsake 
charity. 27. Not to swear, lest haply he perjure himself. 28. To utter truth from 
his heart and his mouth. 29. Not to return evil for evil. 30. Not to do injuries ; 
and to bear them patiently. 31. To love his enemies, 32. Not to curse again those 
who curse him ; but rather to blessthem, 33, To endure persecutions for righteous- 
ness’ sake. 34. Not to be proud. 35. Not given to wine. 36. Not gluttonous. 
37. Not addicted to sleep. 38 Not sluggish. 39. Not given to murmur. 40. Not 
a slanderer. 41. To commit his hope to God. 42. When he sees any thing good 
in himself, to attribute it to God, and not to himself. 43, But let him always know, 
that which is evil in his own doing, and impute it to himself. 44. ‘To fear the day 
of judgment. 45. To dread Hell. 46. To desire eternal life, with all spiritual 
longing. 47. ‘To have the expectation of death every day before his eyes. 48. To 
watch over his actions at all times. 49. To know certainly that, in all places, the 
eye of God is upon him. 50. Those evil thoughts which come into his heart imme- 
diately to dash to pieces on Christ, 51. And to make them known to his spiritual 
senior. 52. To keep his lips from evil and wicked discourse. 53. Not to be fond of 
much talking. 54. Not to speak vain words, or such as provoke laughter. 55. Not 
to love much or violent laughter. 56. To give willing attention to the sacred read- 
ings. 57. To pray frequently. 58. Every day to confess his past sins to God, in 
prayer, with tears and groaning; from thenceforward to reform as to those sins. 
59. Not to fulfil the desires of the flesh; to hate self-will. 60. In all things to obey 
the commands of the abbot, even though he himself (which God forbid) should do 
otherwise ; remembering our Lord’s command ‘ What they say, do; but what they 
do, do ye not.’ 61. Not to desire to be called a saint before he is one, but first to 
be one that he may be truly called one. 62. Every day to fulfil the commands of 
God in action. 63. To love chastity. 64, To hate nobody. 65. ‘To have no jealousy ; 
to indulge no envy. 66. Not to love contention, 67. To avoid self-conceit. 
68. ‘To reverence seniors. 69. To love juniors. 70. To pray for enemies, in the 
love of Christ. 71. After a disagreement, to be reconciled before the going down of 
the sun. 72. And never to despair of the mercy of God.” 


I apprehend that these injunctions are better than some 
readers would have expected to find; and should it appear that, 
on the whole, they are defective either as to doctrine, or instruc- 
tion, let it be remembered that St. Benedict did not intend that 
his Rule should supersede the Lloly Scriptures. He did not 
mean to give his disciples the traditions of men zustead of the word 
of God. He told them plainly that the most perfect Rule of life 


* « About this time the monastic rules of Benedict were established, which after- 
wards were received through the western churches. ‘They are full of forms, and 
breathe little of the spirit of godliness. The very best thing that I ean find recorded 
of the superstitious founder, is the zeal with which he opposed idolatry.’"— Milner's 
History of the Church of Christ, Cent. WT Bas ch. iv. 
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js contained in the Old and New Testament ;* and that he ex- 
pected them to be assiduous in reading the Scriptures, and the 
works of some of the Fathers, is clear. This species of study, and 
this only, he enjoined upon them ; and as to their practice in this 


respect I hope to speak hereafter. In the meantime, I just observe 


that thus to read (or to be read to, if he could not read) was all 
that was required of a monk. 

It may, however, be said, that supposing the monks to have 
kept to their original state, and to have lived in all things accord- 
ing to their Rules, they might not, perhaps, have been so much to 
blame for the want of learning, but that, by the times with which 
we are concerned, most of them were priests, and that the clergy 
—well, I fully admit that as clergy they were bound to be more 
learned than other men ; but at present, as Jerome says, “ quod 
loquor, non de episcopis, non de presbyteris, non de clericis loquor ; 
sed de monacho.”+ I desire, first, to place the question on its right 
footing, and trust that I shall not be found reluctant to acknow- 
ledge that the clergy ought to be the most learned class in the com- 
munity, In fact, they always were so, and this | hope to shew. 


CHAPEL AT LEAVENHEATH, SUFFOLK. 
(ADDRESS CIRCULATED WITH THE ENGRAVING.) 


Tue parishes of Stoke-by-Nayland, Nayland, Assington, Wiston, 
and Polstead, in the county of Suffolk, diocese of Norwich, border 
on each other in a district known by the name of Leavenheath, 
where, owing to a late enclosure, a population, already amounting 
to 300, has sprung up, and is rapidly increasing. 

The inhabitants of this district being distant from their respee- 
tive parish churches and schools, some two, some three, some four 
miles, are necessarily in a great measure deprived of the means 
hitherto provided for their instruction. 

A convenient site having been offered for sale, the ground has 
been purchased, and, under the sanction of the Bishop of the 
diocese, a building has been erected thereon, suitable to the double 
purpose of a chapel and school-house.t 

In the education of the children admitted into the schools, the 
system of the national school and of the schools of industry will 
be united. 

The population of this district consisting almost entirely ot 
agricultural labourers, no pecuniary assistance can be obtained 
from them. 


— ——— Sn ee 


* “ Que enim pagina, aut quis sermo divine auctoritatis veteris ae novi Testa- 
menti, non est rectissima norma vite humane.” Cap. Ixxiii; whieh is entitled 
“ De co quod non omnis observatio justitiw in hae sit Regula constituta.” 

t Ad Paulin. 

t For this arrangement it need hardly be said, that the absolute necessity of the 
case is the defence.—I'p, 
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It is calculated that the sum of 1600/. will be required for the 
purchase of the ground, the building and endowment of the 
chapel, and support of the schools in connexion with it. 

We confidently hope, that your charitable aid will be afforded 
in furtherance of so desirable an object ; and your hearty prayers 
to God be offered for the success of our undertaking. 





[As it is of consequence to persons anxious about the erection 
of new churches to know at what expence it can be done, the fol- 
lowing particulars have been obtained :—] 

The estimate for the building was 268/., but in this sum was 
included an outer furnace, and flue through the building covered 
with flag stones. Without a gallery, the building will hold 180 
persons. The building is, at present, used only as a school-room, 
in consequence of not having raised a sufficient sum for endow- 
ment; 400/. 1s wanted to complete the plan, and we should be 
glad to make an appeal to the public. The building, I should 
have stated, is, internally, 36-ft. by 18-ft., 12-ft high to the wall 
plate ; the chancel end is 10-ft. by 12-ft. The foundation and 
walls are of brick on edge, and the roof of tiles. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES CONCERNING SOME OF THE PECULIAR 
TENETS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME; USEFUL AT THE PRESENT 
TIME 


Tur following notices of the dates of the authoritative adoption of some of the most 
remarkable of the doctrines which are peculiar to the church of Rome, may, it is 
hoped, not be without their use at the present time. It is reported that some of 
the emissaries of the Bishop of Rome have been endeavouring to abuse the con- 
fidence of the Christians of the English church, by telling them that the Roman 
religion is older than theirs. If the English Christians shall have at hand some 
brief memoranda of the dates of the peculiarities of the Roman doctrine, the Romans 
will hardly venture upon so manifest and barefaced a falsehood. 

The Roman emissaries, upon this false foundation, are reported to have en- 
deavoured to raise, as a superstructure, a claim to the English endowments, as 
having formerly belonged to them. ‘These notices will serve to shew how entirely 
free, at the first, the English church was from the Roman corruptions, many of 
which, for a time, she afterwards adopted; and therefore at what entire liberty to 
release herself from them, as she did in the sixteenth century. If the temporary 
adoption of doctrines which had not been contemplated by her ancient founders did 
not weaken her title to her endowments, certainly that title could not be injured by 
a return to that ancient purity of faith in which she was at the first endowed. 

Statements such as these which have been alluded to, notoriously and palpably 
false, are evidences of a weak cause, and it seems likely (if indeed the report is true 
which represents them to have been made) that they who have put them forward have 
done so with the hope of thereby diverting the attention of an inquiring age from 
their own questionable and schismatical position in this kingdom, and also from the 
very modern character of most of the opinions in matters of religion which dis- 
tinguish them from us. As to the second of these points, the modern character of 


* The notice given in Church Matters ina late number as to an intention of pub- 
lishing ‘Tracts against the Romanists, has induced a learned friend to send this 
valuable and original ‘Tract, which will be most acceptable to churchmen.—Eb. 
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the Roman peculiarities of belief, it will, I hope, be fully made out in the following 
notices; but in regard to the first, i. e., the sehismatical position of the Roman 
Christians in England, I would take this opportunity of offering some observations. 

The adherents to the Bishop of Rome, in this country, are simply and merely 
schismatics ; being separatists or seceders from the church of England, From/ the 
foundation of the Christian religion in this country till after 1570, there was no 
pretence for a Roman communion in England distinct from that under the bisho 
and metropolitans of the English church. During the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, and the early part of Queen Elizabeth, that is to say, for many 
years after the English church had rejected the Roman usurpations and corruptions, 
all used our liturgy, communicated in our churches, and were part and parcel of the 
church of England. About the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Bishop 
of Rome conceived that it would serve his purpose to foment a schism here; ac- 
cordingly, jesuit priests and others were sent over to intrude into the folds of the 
parochial clergy, and deprive them of their flocks. But it was long before the 
stronger and more flagrant step was taken of violating cocleslestioal order, and 
setting aside the canons of the church in the persons of its chief.officers. It was 
not till 1623 that a foreign bishop (of Chalcedon) ventured to commit so gross an 
act of schism as to enter into other bishops’ dioceses, to take charge of the schis- 
matical presbyters whom Rome had sent over before. Is it possible that a body of 
dissenters, whose schism has not assumed a definite shape for more than two hundred 
years, can have the hardihood to talk of the antiquity of their church ! 

It should be known that the bishops who superintend the Roman schism in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have no connection whatever with, and can trace no 
descent whatever from the bishops of the ancient churches of these islands. They 
have derived their orders, since the commencement of the seventeenth century, from the 
churches of Spain and Italy. ‘The protestant bishops of the three kingdoms are 
the representatives by episcopal succession of the ancient Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
churches, 

If the very existence of the Roman schism in these countries is thus proved to 
be a thing of yesterday, equally novel and superinduced will their peculiar doctrines 
be likewise found to be when subjected to the test of examination. Many of these 
will be considered in detail presently. But it may not be amiss to suggest in this 
place one test which may be immediately applied by the most unlearned person. 
Let any Roman be asked what constitutes the shibboleth of his church? What is 
that, by subscribing to which, the Christians of the English church may receive Roman 
communion, but without which it is denied them? and he must answer, if he speak 
the truth, “ The Creed of Pope Pius the Fifth.”* Let him again be asked what 
is the date of this “ middle wall of partition” which has been built up to destroy 
Christian unity, and interrupt the communion of the faithful ? and he must answer 
again, “1568.” Thus will his pretence of antiquity be set aside, and he will stand 
convicted, by his own mouth, of belonging to a body of men who have dared to add 
to catholic doctrine and to require as necessary to salvation an assent to speculations 
in theology which were not so required for nearly the first one thousand six hundred 
years of Christianity. 

As this presumptuous and unwarrantable creed deserves to be more generally 
known than it is, I take the liberty of subjoining the English translation of it which 
has the approbation of the leaders of the Roman schism in England. 

It is appended to the Nicene or Constantinopolitan creed, which the reader will 
find in the communion service of the English Church. After the “ Amen” with 
which that creed closes, then follow these articles :— 

1. “I most stedfastly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other observances and constitutions of the same church. 

2. “I also admit the holy scriptures according to that sense which our holy 
mother, the church, has held and does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the scriptures. Neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 





* Inthe ‘* Order for the administration of the sacraments and rightly performing other 
ecclesiastical offices in the English mission,” (London, Keating and Brown,) put forth in 
1831, with the sanction of the foreign bishops who act in England under the direction of 
the Bishop of Rome, there is, among other things, ‘* The form of reconciling a convert.” Ta 
this form, the profession of the creed of Pope Pius is the chief feature. 
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3. “ T also profess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the new 
law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of 
mankind, though not all for every one ; to wit, baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, order, and matrimony; and that they confer grace, and 
that of these, baptism, confirmation, and order cannot be reiterated without sacrilege, 
1 also receive and admit the received ceremonies of the catholic church, used in the 
solemn administration of the aforesaid sacrament. 

4. “ IT embrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been defined 
and declared in the holy council of Trent, concerning original sin and justification. 

5. “ I profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the eucharist, there is truly, really, and substantially the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there 
is made a conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the 
wine into the blood, which conversion the catholic church calls transubstantiation. 
I also confess, that under either kind alone, Christ is reeeived whole and entire, and 
a true sacrament. 

G. “1 constantly hold that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls therein 
detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

7. “ Likewise that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be honoured 
and invocated, and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their relics are 
to be had in veneration. 

8. “ I most firmly assert, that the images of Christ, of the mother of God, ever 
virgin, and also of other saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due honour 
and veneration is to be given them. 

¥. “ LT also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the church, 
and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

10. “ T acknowledge the holy, catholic, Apostolic, Roman church for the mother 
and mistress of all churches. And I promise true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
successor to St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

11. * I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, defined, 
and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the holy 
council of Trent. And I condemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, and all heresies which the church has condemned, rejected, and anathe- 
matized. 

“I, N. N., do at this present freely profess and sincerely hold this true catholic 
faith, without which no one can be saved; and I promise most constantly to retain 
and confess the same, entire and unviolated, with God's assistance, to the end of my 
life.” 

On this monstrous and unwarrantable document, the putting forth of which as a 
term of Christian communion is the most genuine act of schism that ever was perpe- 
trated in Christendom, I will only make one observation. In the eleventh article 
there is required, as part of that “faith without which no one can be saved,” an 
**undoubting reception and profession of all things delivered, defined, and declared 
by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the holy council of 
‘Trent ;” and an equally unhesitating ‘‘ anathematizing of all things and all heresies 
which the church has anathematized.” Before any “ unstable soul” is “ beguiled” 
into making this profession, it is right he should know that the church of Rome 
reckons no less than twenty of these councils which she calls general; and that of 
these, the single council of ‘Trent contains upwards of six score of anathemas alone ; 
and, probably, about an equal number of definitions and declarations. All these 
form articles of negative or positive faith respectively, to which (unless the whole 
thing is an impious and sacrilegious mockery) the convert to Rome is solemnly and 
indissolubly pledged in the face of God and man. Possibly, this consideration, 
unless the fear of God is wholly banished from his mind, may induce him to pause 
before imprecating the Divine vengeance upon himself, by binding his soul, in a 
matter affecting his own and others’ salvation, with an obligation, the extent of 
which he has (to speak generally) not even the means of ascertaining. 

The impassable gulph which at present divides the churches of England and 
Rome, is occasioned by these terms of communion which the latter has appointed, 
requiring all who would receive communion at the hands of her ministers, to assent, 
unhesitatingly, as necessary to salvation, to certain positions in theology, which are 
not only not required by any other portion of the church of Christ, but were not for 
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many hundred years required by the Roman ; and not only so, but are, either all or 
almost all, actually condemned in the writings of the ancient church. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter not devoid of interest to ascertain the date of the authoritative 
imposition of these terms of communion ; that is to say, to ascertain, in respect to 
each of them, the date up to which communion was to be had in the church of Rome, 
without professing an assent to it; for we shall thus most clearly see on whom the 
charge and guilt of this schism rests, which has proved so prejudicial to the cause of 
Christianity. 

It will be observed, that we are not at present concerned to inquire when first any 
of the positions in question was broached by individuals, for that is nothing to the 
purpose, As long as it was free for men to hold or to reject them without interrup- 
tion of communion, no harm was done by the church, and no schism was created. 
The maintainers of them might, indeed, in the judgment of individuals, be liable to 
the censure which the apostle passed upon those who early adopted one of them—the 
worshipping of angels—whom he designates as ‘ vainly puffed up with a fleshly 
mind;” yet, as the apostle did not require such persons, in consequence, to be sepa- 
rated from communion, the church is not to be censured for admitting them to it, 
notwithstanding the speculative errors in which they indulged. The church of 
Rome, in short, is not chargeable (strictly speaking) with these errors, unless, nor 
until she authoritatively adopted them. Now the authority which the members of 
the church of Rome admit to be sufficient for such compulsory adoption of doctrines, 
is, and is only, that of a general council.* I speak under correction from the mem- 
bers of that church, but I believe L speak accurately, when I say, that until any 
dogma has received the sanction of a general council, no priest of that chureh (as such ) 


* The matter is here discussed on Roman grounds, and (which will serve more effectually 
to prove the insupportableness of their position) the Romans are allowed, for argument's 
sake, the advantage of their novel dogma, that a decree of what they call a general council is 
sufficient warrant to interrupt communion with those who do not receive it. Even allowing 
them this, it will be shewn how modern (comparatively) all interruptions of communion 
(founded on this principle) are between them and us. But, of course, in strictness of speech, 
this concession cannot be made ; and it is certain that, with regard to the Deutero-Nicene 
council, which they consider general, the rejection of its decrees by the British, German, and 
Gallican churches, at the council of Frankfort, did not interrupt communion between these 
churches and those which acknowledged that council. aul, therefore, in strictness of 
speech, the Roman peculiarity which causes the interruption of communion between the two. 
churches, dates no higher than the practical adoption of the new principle respecting the au- 
thority of the, so called, general councils, 

Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to the reader to be furnished with a list of the councils 
which the Roman writers consider “‘ general.” T ~~ are twenty in number. Of these only 
six are acknowledged to be of that character by the church of England. These are—1 Nice, 
a.p. 325. 2. Constantinople, a.p. 381. 3. Ephesus, a.». 431. 4. Chalcedon, a.p. 451. 
5. Constantinople, a.v. 553. 6. Constantinople, A.v. 680. This last is remarkable as 
being that which condemned Honorius, the Roman pontiff, of heresy, and ordered his books 
to be burned. 

The others which are received by Rome as general are, 7. Second Nicene, a.p. 787. 
(This is the one whose decrees concerning image worship, though enforced by Pope Adrian, 
were despised, rejected, and condemned by the British, Gallican, and German bishops, at the 
great council at Frankfort, under Charlemagne, a.p. 794. A pretty fair criterion of the 
value of the council, and of the extent of the papal supremacy at that time.) 8. Constanti- 
nople, A.p. 869. 9. Lateran, a.p. 1123. 10. Lateran, a.p. 1139. 11. Lateran, a.p. 
1179. 12. Lateran, a.p. 1215. 13. Lyons, a.p. 1274. 14. Lyons, a.p. 1274. Ids 
Vienne, a.p. 1311. 16. Constance, a.p. 1414. 17. Basle, a.v. 1431. 
1438. 19. Lateran, A.p. 1512. 20. Trent, a.p. 1545. 

With regard to these councils it may be observed, that divines are not agreed as to what is 
necessary to constitute.a general council. Some would make it turn upon the individuals 
present, whether they could fairly be deemed representatives of the general body of Christen- 
dom ; others, more reasonably, would make it turn upon the general reception throughout 
Christendom of the decisions which it might put forth. But let either or both of these 
descriptions be admitted, it is certain that the, so culled, general councils which Rome ac- 
knowledges do not answer to them. 1. The bishops present at them could not be considered 
as fair representatives of Christendom in general : for instance, at the Deutero-Nicene coun- 
cil there were no western bishops ; at most of the others no eastern; at that of Trent neither 
eastern, nor any from a very large portion of the west. 2. Their decisions were not gene- 
rally received, but only in certain parts of Christendom. 


18. Florence, a.p. 
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would be under compulsion to refuse the communion to any person who rejected 
such dogma; neither assent nor dissent in respect of it would interrupt communion, 
Let it be distinctly understood, that the church of England requires nothing as 
term of communion which the church of Rome does not require also. She has re- 
corded opinions contrary to some of the Roman doctrines, but does not require an 
assent to such opinions as a term of communion. 

The additional terms of communion all lie at the door of Rome, having been put 
forward by her. We proceed, therefore, to point out in respect to some of the chief 
additional doctrines the date when first they were compulsorily adopted. It will be 
enough if we take some of the most important; to which class the following will 
probably be admitted by both sides to belong. Image worship—transubstantiation 
—supremacy of the Roman see—prayers in an unknown tongue—communion in one 
kind—purgatory—indulgences—priest’s intention necessary for the validity of the 
sacraments—canon of Scripture, and number of the sacraments. 


Image Worship.—a. pv. 787. 


No one of the doctrines which distinguish the church of Rome from that of Eng- 
land has an earlier countenance by what they call a general council, than that of the 
worship of images, which was decreed at the (so called) general council of Nice, 
A.D. 787. Thus— 

“ The whole synod exclaimed, we kiss the holy images, let anathema be upon the 
head of those who do not.”* 

As this is the earliest authority for any of their Roman peculiarities, and as the 
church of England at the time was remarkably concerned in it, it may not be out of 
place to mention the circumstances. ‘The Emperor Charlemagne, who was very 
much offended at the decrees of the Nicene council, sent a copy of them into Eng- 
land. The learned Alcuin attacked them, and having produced much scriptural 
authority against them, transmitted the same to Charlemagne, in the name of the 
English bishops. Roger Hoveden, Simon of Durham, and Matthew of Westminster 
(as quoted by Collyert), mention the fact, and speak of the worship of images as 
being execrated by the whole church. Charlemagne, pursuing his hostility to the 
Nicene council, drew up four books against it, and transmitted them to Pope 
Adrian ; who replied to them in an epistle “ concerning images against those who 
impugn the Nicene synod,” as the title is given, together with the epistle itself in 
the seventh volume of Labbee and Cossart’s councils, The genuineness of these 
books is admitted by all the chief Roman writers. For the purpose of considering 
the subject more fully, Charlemagne assembled a great council of British, Gallican, 
German, and Italian bishops at Frankfort, at which two legates from the Bishop of 
Rome were present ; where, after mature deliberation, the deerees of the soi-disant 
general council of Nice, notwithstanding Pope Adrian’s countenance, were ‘‘re- 
jected,” “ despised,” and “‘ condemned.” t 

It is curious to observe the desperate efforts which the Roman writers make to 
avoid swallowing this bitter pill. Some would assert that there was no such decision 
come to at Frankfort; but Sirmondus$ acknowledges that there is no question of its 
authenticity. Others, because the canon calls it the #ynod of Constantinople (it 
having been first assembled there, and afterwards removed to Nice, ) would fain have 
it believed that some other synod was intended; but Baronius and Bellarmine both 
admit that it was the Nicene. Others again would make out that the bishops at 
Frankfort were ignorant of the real nature of the Nicene decrees ; an absurd sup- 
position, as Binius|| argues, for the controversy between Adrian and Charlemagne, 
must have given both time and opportunity for the former to have set the latter 
right, if he had misapprehended them. Besides, there were two Roman legates 
present in the council at Frankfort, and they, at all events, could have given accurate 
information. No:. the synod of Frankfort remains unshaken, a monument of a 
noble stand in defence of the ancient religion, in which the church of England had 





* Tavracg Ce rag ryuag Kat cemrac tixovac, KaQwe TooetpyTat, Tis@pev Kat 
domalopela, Kat rimntiKwe TeogKuvoupeyv.—Labbee & Cossart. Cone. vii. p. 321. 
¢ Collier's Eccles. Hist., vol. i. p. 139. 
¢ See the Second Canon of the Council of Frankfort, A.D. 794. 
§ Labbee Conc. vii. 1054. | Ibid. 1070. 
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an honourable share, occupying, a thousand years ago, the self-same ground we now 
maintain, of protesting against the Roman corruptions of the catholic faith, 

The decrees of the Deutero-Nicene synod were again condemned at a numerous 
assembly of bishops, at Paris, a.n. 824; and had, in the meantime, been con- 
demned by two successive synods of eastern bishops at Constantinople, a.n. 809 
and 814. 


Transubstantiation.—a.p. 1215.* 


In the exposition of the catholic faith, contained in the first chapter of the fourth 
council of Lateran there are these words ;—“ whose (Jesus Christ’s) body and blood 
are truly contained under the species of bread and wine, which are changed by tran- 
substantiation, the bread into the body, and the wine into the blood, through the 
Divine power,” Xe. 

Prior to this time, as Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, informs us, a belief in this, 
however it might be entertained by individuals, was not deemed necessary for a 
Christian: as he says, “concerning the manner in which that” (the sacramental 
change of the elements) “ is effected, it were better to leave every person to his own 
conjecture, as it was free to do before the council of Lateran.” When the error was 
first in set terms broached by some individuals, “* nuper non rite sentientibus,” (as 
Raban Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz, describes them,) the English and Irish di- 
vines were the foremost to oppose and to refute it; of whom we may mention E}!fric 
among the former, and the famous John Scot Erigena among the latter. 


Supremacy of the Roman See.—a.v. 1215. 


The same council,+ the fourth Lateran, is likewise the first of those called general 
which recognized the authority of the Roman see as supreme over the church. In 
the fifth canon the Roman church is said to have ‘‘a principality of power over all 
others, as the mother and mistress of all Christian believers ;” and all other Patri- 
archs are required to receive their palls from the Roman pontiff. The style of Uni- 
versal Pope was used by the Roman legates at the 8th general council of Constan- 
tinople, a.p. 869. But the whole proceedings of that council sufficiently shew what 
little deference was paid to it.{ ‘There was no allusion to it in the three first Lateran 
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* This has been here assigned as the date of the authoritative adoption of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation by the church of Rome, because many of her eminent writers have so con- 
sidered it; but it must not be forgotten, what the learned Bishop Taylor tells us, (vol, x. 
p- 99,) that there is good reason to believe this to be a mistake, and ‘*that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was not determined by the great Lateran Council. The word was first 
invented by Stephen, Bishop of Augustodunum, about the year 1100, or a little after, in his 
book, * De Sacramento Altaris,” and the word did so please Pope Innocent III., that he in- 
serted it into one of the seventy canons which he proposed to the Lateran Council, 1215, 
which canons they heard read, but determined nothing concerning them, as Matthew Paris, 
Platina, and Nauclerus witness. But they got reputation by being inserted by Gregory IX. 
into his ‘‘ Decretals,” which yet he did not in the name of the council, but of Innocent, to 
the council. But the first that ever published these canons, under the name of the Lateran 
Council, was Johannes Cochleus, a.p. 1538. But the article was determined at Rome, thirty 
six years after that council, by a general council of fifty-four prelates, and no more.” 

+ In provincial synods an earlier recognition was obtained. That of Pontyon, in France, 
A.D. 876, I believe to have been the first.—See 1st and 2nd Canons. There are certain Sar- 
dican canons, a.p. 347, to which the Roman writers refer, the Srd and 5th of which per- 
mit appeals to Rome in certain cases; but there is much reason to doubt whether such ca- 
nons were ever made. It is certain that when, in the fifth century, the Bishop of Rome 
tried to usurp upon the liberties of Carthage, and pretended these Sardican canons as a war- 
rant, he all that they were (not Sardican, but) Nicene canons ; and when the African 
bishops had inquired into the matter, they returned for answer, that the council of Nice had 
determined the direct contrary to what was pretended, and that they knew no decree of the 
fathers authorizing thé pope's claim.— See the whole story in Johnson's Vade Mecum, 
vol. ii, pp. 162, 164, or Collyer’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp.33—4. The letter of 
the African bishops to Pope Celestine, is in Labbee and Cossart’s Councils, vol. ii, p. 
1674—5, 

t I am not speaking of priority of rank. The bishops of Rome, which was the seat of the 
civil government, always had, on that account, a certain deference paid them, and the chief 
seats in the councils assigned to them ; and, of Me same account, when the empire was di- 
vided, and the seat of the Eastern settled at Constantinople, that see was raised to a patriarch- 
ate, and precedence given to it over the elder Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, The 
question befores us relates not to rank, but to authority, power, and jurisdiction. 


Vou. VILL.—WDee. 1835. 4.N 
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642 HISTORICAL NOTICES CONCERNING 


counells ; so that up to 1215, it was free for a man to think how he pleased eoncern. 
ing it. And not only were men free to deny the papal supremacy, they were bound to 
resist and reject it, in all places where it could not be proved to have been from the 
beginning. For so it was decreed by the third general council which was assembled 
at Ephesus, a.n. 431, “that none of the bishops, most beloved of God, do assume 
any other province that is not, and was not formerly, and from the beginning, sub- 
ject to him, or those who were his predecessors, But if any have assumed any 
church that he be forced to restore it, that so the canons of the fathers be not trans- 
gressed, nor worldly pride be introduced under the mask of this sacred function, 
The holy general synod hath therefore decreed, that the rights of every province, 
formerly, and from the beginning, belonging to it, be preserved clear and inviolable.” 
This decree was past on the oceasion of an attempt by the patriarch of Antioch to 
usurp authority over the churches of the island of Cyprus, which had not been 
formerly under his jurisdiction, and is worthy of notiee to the members of the 
churches of England and Ireland. For as it is beyond denial, from the conduct of the 
British and Irish bishops, that the churches in these islands knew no subjection to 
Rome up to the close of the sixth century, it is certain that every exercise of juris- 
diction which the Bishop of Rome practised afterwards, for a time, in this kingdom, 
was in violation of the decrees of the catholic church, and that the churches here 
were merely acting in obedience to those decrees when, after having made trial of 
that cruel bondage, they were enabled to release themselves from it. 


Prayers in a tongue not understood by the people. 


After all that has been taught by the church of Rome, concerning the authority of 
general councils, an assent to them, as necessary to salvation, being made part of the 
conditions on which alone communion is to be had in that church, it will probably 
excite the surprise of the reader to tind that the exclusive use of the Latin language 
in the celebration of the divine offices, to which the bishops and clergy of Rome so 
pertinaciously adhere, is not only not sanctioned by any one of these councils, but is 
against the positive enactment of the 12th general council (which is the fourth Late- 
ran, A.p. 1215), the ninth canon of which is as follows—* Because in most places 
within the same city and diocese there is a mixture of people who have, under one 
faith, different rites and customs, we straitly enjoin that the bishops of such cities and 
dioceses provide proper persons to celebrate the divine offices, and administer the sacra- 
ments of the church, according to the diversities of rites and languages, instructing 
them both by word and by example.” 


Communion in one kind.—a.p. 1414. 


The first synodical prohibition of the administration of the holy eucharist in both 
kinds, is to be found in the deerees of the council of Constance; the bishops assem- 
bled at which, though they admit ‘* that Christ administered the holy sacrament to 
his disciples under both species, of bread and wine,” yet made the commandment of 
God of none effect by their tradition, following up their admission by a decree to the 
following effect: namely, “that no presbyter, under pain of excommunication, com- 
municate the people under both kinds.”* 

This error early made its appearance in the church, but was condemned as soon as 
it came to light. 

Thus Pope Gelasius, a.v. 494 :—“ We have found that some persons receive only a 
portion of the holy body, and abstain from the sacred blood, who without doubt ought 
either to receive the entire sacrament, or to be expelled from it entirely; because a 
division of one and the same mystery cannot take place without gross sacrilege.”+ 

So also the council of Braga, a.v. 675:—* We have heard that some give to the 
people the bread of the eucharist dipped in the wine (intinctam eucharistiam ) instead 
of the fullcommunion . . . which receives no sanction from the Gospel, where 
he gave to the apostles his body and his blood; for the giving of the bread is men- 
tioned separately, and the giving of the cup is mentioned separately, and therefore all 
such error and presumption ought to cease.” Which is enfor¢ed by sentence of sus- 
pension against any person so offending. 

Purgatory.—a.p. 1438. 


The first authoritative decree concerning purgatory is to be found in the couneil 
of Florence ; at which council endeavours were made (and with momentary success) 
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‘+ Epistle to Majoricus and John. 





* Sessio 13. 
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to persuade the representatives of the Greek church to adopt the Roman innovations, 
and, amongst others, this of purgatory, which was so vague and undefined that the 
Greeks found it necessary to ask the Romans what it was that they meant by it. 
This inquiry produced the following synodical definition of it :— 

“ Since you have demanded to have the faith of the Roman church expressed con- 
cerning the truth of purgatory, we briefly reply in these writings, ‘ that if any who 
truly repent depart from life before that by worthy fruits of repentance they have made 
satisfaction for their sins of commission and omission, their souls are purified after 
death, and to the relieving these pains the suffrages of the faithful who are alive, to 
wit, the sacrifices of masses, prayers, alms, and other pious works, are profitable,”"*— 
“‘ But whether purgatory is a fire, or a mist and a whirlwind, or any thing else, we do 
not dispute.” t 

When first this error was broached by individuals it is not easy to determine, but 
in St. Augustine's time it appears to have been new, as he sonal of it as a thing 
which “ possibly may be found so, and possibly never ;’ and so our English Bede, 
“ not altogether incredible.” 


Indulgences. —a.v. 1563, 


The use of indulgences, as far as they relate to the release of souls out of purgatory 
by the pope's authority, of course do not date higher than the doctrine of purgatory, 
on which they are built. This is admitted by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
other Roman writers. The first of the (so called) general councils which decreed in 
favour of indulgences was that of Trent. 


Roman Canon of Scripture.—a.p. 1563. 


The council of Trent was the first which, not content with admitting those 
apocryphal writings which the general voice of the church had rejected, made the 
receiving them as canonical necessary to salvation, by pronouncing anathema upon all 
who did not ; thus,—‘ if any one do not receive all these books, with all their parts, as 
sacred and canonical, let him be anathema.” 

Which decree is the more monstrous because many of the most eminent fathers of 
the church, in all ages, have agreed to reject them. Thus (to name no others) 
Jerome, after enumerating the books of the Old Testament, according as they are 
received in the English canon, uses these words,—“ that we may know that whatever 
is beside these is to be reckoned among the Apocrypha.”§ And Gregory the great 
distinctly calls the books of the Maccabees uncanonical, in his exposition of the book 
of Job. 


Seven Sacraments.—a.p. 1563. 


The council of Trent was likewise the first which enjoined, by anathema, the 
acknowledgment of seven sacraments, thus :—* If any one shall say that the sacra- 
ments of the new law were not all instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, or are more or 
fewer than seven, to wit, baptism, coniirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, orders, and matrimony ; or that any of these seven is not truly and propesly 
a sacrament, let him be anathema.” 

This decree is without warrant from the ancient church, and its want of warrant 
from the holy Scriptures the Roman teachers are foreed to admit in an extraordinary 
manner, for they define a sacrament truly to be “ a visible sign of an invisible grace, 
divinely instituted by Christ for our sanctification.” But in their authorized 
catechisms, when asked concerning “ confirmation” and “extreme unction,” “ When 
did Christ institute them?” They are forced to answer, “ The time is uncertain, (!) 
but divines most probably (!) hold at Christ's supper, or between his resurrection and 
ascension.” ‘Thus a matter of so great uncertainty as to require an alias is put forth 
by Rome as a term of communion, to be received unhesitatingly as part of that faith 
without which no mgn can be saved! So again, when asked for the visible sign of 
“*matrimony,” they answer, “ ‘The mutual consent of the parties ;” and for the visible 
sign of “ penance,” they answer, “ ‘'he contrition and confession of the penitent.” |} 


Necessity of the Priest's Intention for the Validity of the Sacraments.—a.v. 1563. 
The council of Trent was also the first to decree concerning the necessity of the 
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* Collatio 22, num. 3. + Sessio 25. A 
t Sessio 4. § Preface to Book of Kings. 
|| An Abridgment of Christian’ Dectrine, by Bishop Doyle, of Kildare. 
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644 SACRED POETRY. 


priest’s intention, in order to the validity of the sacraments, a doctrine which puts it 
in the power of every priest to deprive the sincerest and purest of God’s worshippers 
of the grace which they look to receive by partaking in the ordinances of salvation. 
It had been put forth by Pope Eugenius, in his letter to the Arminians, at the 
council of Florence, but was not confirmed by the authority of that council. The 
Tridentine decree is as follows :— 

** If any man shall say, that in the ministers, when they perform the sacraments, 
the intention of at least doing what the church does is not requisite, let him be 
anathema,” 





It is thus that the providence of God, by preserving the records of the church in 
different ages, has enabled us to lay our finger upon the date of the errors which 
** the earthen vessels” to which he has entrusted the administration of His heavenly 
“* treasure,”* vainly puffed up with their fleshly mind, have presumed, from time to 
time, to add to the scriptural and catholic faith. And thus are we of the church of 
England enabled to shew, that, as the churches of these islands were originally free 
from the authority of the Roman see, so were they, in common with all Christendom, 
originally free from all the corrupt additions to the catholic faith which from time to 
time have emanated from that see. And that the difference between us and it arises 
from this circumstance, that while we have been careful “ stare super vias antiquas,” 
to ask for the old paths, and to adhere to those doctrines which have been professed 
‘semper, ubique, et ab omnibus ;” our opponents, desirous of novelty, have departed 
from them, and by their uncharitable excommunication of all who reject their novel 
doctrines, have made it open to grave question whether they have not thereby 
“ cut themselves off from the communion of the faithful,” and forfeited all just claim 
to the appellation of “ catholic.” 

Let Rome return to the ancient purity of that faith which she professed before the 
second Nicene council, and the wounds of the church may yet be healed—we may yet 
take counsel together, and walk in the house of God as friends—or let her no longer 
insist upon an assent to the creed of Pope Pius as a term of communion. But if she 
will do neither of these, there is nothing left for us but to pray for her, that in 
God's good time she may be brought to a sense of her errors, and repent, and do her 
first works. 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
CONSUMPTION. 


I]ezk ways were ways of innocence and joy, 
But pain is all her dower, and stern disease, 
While darkness shrouds the shore where sorrows cease ; 
At Death’s dim portal, wed with agony, 
She sits mid sights of fever’d phantasy ; 
While ever and anon Ocean’s wild roar, 
And that dark shadowy boat is at the door, 
And earth-born vapors veil that star on high 
That lights Eternity. But yet to Heaven, 
At each calm interval to anguish given, 
She lifted her full eye and thankful smile ; 
Meek soul, to sorrow reconciled, awhile ; 
And each dark hour, with thorns of sorrow strewn, 
Shall add a gem to thine eternal crown. 
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* 2 Cor. iv. 7. 






SACRED POETRY. 


MORTALITY, 


Tue good—they drop around us, one by one, 
Like stars when morning breaks ; though lost to sight, 
Yet they around us dwell in Heaven’s own light, 
Building their mansions in the purer zone 
Of the Invisible. When round are thrown 
Shadows of sorrow, still serenely bright 
To faith they gleam; and blest be sorrow’s night, 
That brings the o’er-arching heavens in silence down, 
A mantle set with orbs unearthly fair! 
Alas! to us they are not, though they dwell, 
Divinely dwell in memory; while life’s sun 
Declining bids us for the night prepare, 
That we, with urns of light, and our task done, 
May stand with them in lot unchangeable. 


THE ADVENT.* 


“In my flesh shall I see God: whom | shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.”—Jon, x1x. 


Moxrat eye shall see Thee soon, 

Ear shall hear Thee! it may light 

In the calm of summer noon, 

Or in silence of the night, 

When thy glory from afar shall be known, 
As beneath Thy feet the sky, 

Bends her crystal canopy, 

Seen in terror’s panoply, 

Coming down. 


As on the stricken lyre, 

When th’ unnumber’d trembling goes, 
Or the flood of morning fires 

Breaks upon the night’s repose, 

The universe shall rise at Thy coming ! 
When the sun shall make his bed, 
Moon and stars shall shake with dread. 


And th’ archangel, at whose tread 
Earth shall ring, 


Shall descend with a shout ! 

I, in flesh, shall stand and see 
Countless multitudes throughout, 
Thy full countenance on me! 

*Mid innumerable hosts on each one, 
As in grains on glittering beach, 

As in waves in ocean’s reach, 

With his full-orb’d eye in each, 
Shines the Sun! 


Again, as man below, 

Though for justice armed, yet 

O’er Thee love's celestial bow, 

Like a radiant glory set, 

Encompassing the terrors of Thy throne, 
As beside Thy tomb of yore 

Or by Galilean shore, 

With the form that dies no more, 

Seen and known. 
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As caught from Bethany, 

In a cloud of glowing sheen ; 
As on the right fal on high, 
By the dying Stephen seen, 
Binding in Infinity to a span! 
As when girt with golden zone, 
As when on the cloudy throne, 
By thy loved disciple known, 
Son of Man ! 


O thought, to spirit frail 

Soothing sweet, when tremblingly 

Death withdraws the eternal veil, 

And th’ Accuser standeth by, 

In pitying flesh to see Thee, form benign ! 
Form the failing hand may hold, 

And the sinking eye behold, 

Seen again, as then of old, 

Power divine! 


Not as on Sinai’s height, 

Nor with Glory’s ae 

But to our weak mortal sight 

Tempering thy full radiance, 

That we may to our weakness welcome Thee ; 
To Thy searching, healing eye, 

Lo, beneath Thy feet I lie ; 

Lord, a sinful man am I, 

Stay with me! 


Hope’s lamp that lit the way, 
Faith the pilgrim’s staff shall fail, 

With her mantle on that day 

Love shall stand, Love shall prevail. 

Let that Love familiar grow with Thee now. 
Where the lowest place is found, 

Mercy’s hand, or Sorrow’s wound, 

Where chaste thoughts with prayer abound, 
There art Thou! 





ee 





* This Hymn is intended to allude to the consolation to be derived from the personal ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man, so often alluded to in Scripture. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


Lyra Apostolica. 
I'votey 0’, we ox) Onpdy byw woriporo wimavpat. 


NO. XXXI. 


THE ANGEL OF THE CHURCH. 
I. 


Way is our glorious Angel seen to mourn, 
With earth-bent brow forlorn ? 
Why hangs the cold tear on his cheeks ? 
Ah me! his silence speaks, 
It is the Spoiler’s parricidal hand, 
And the apostate land, 
Which would herself God’s candlestick displace, 
And put aside her cup of grace : 
Hence darkly gleaming through the nightly grove, 
Bow’d down in pitying love, 
Thou hearest all alone, 
The short precursive moan, 
When in their mountain lair th’ awakening thunders move. 


II. 


Not for the Spoiler’s parricidal hand, 
Nor this apostate land, 
That I am darkly seen to mourn, 
With earth-bent brow forlorn ; 
But that the widowed church, in hour of pride, 
Her sackcloth laid aside, 
Slumbering in Canaan’s camp, and wakes to mourn 
ler ancient strength and glory shorn. 
Where are thy weekly fasts? Thy vigils where? 
Therefore each wandering air, 
Comes o’er the desolate, 
And ere it reach Heav’n-gate, 


Blows frustrate o’er the earth thy feeble-hearted prayer.” 


Ill. 


The flood-gates on me open wide, 
And headlong rushes in the turbulent tide 
Of lusts and heresies ; a motley troop they come ; 
And old imperial Rome 
Looks up, and lifts again half-dead 
Her seven-horned head, 
And Schism and Superstition, near and far, 
Blend in one pestilent star, 
And shake their horrid locks against the Saints to war. 


IV. 


“* Not for the flood-gates opening wide, 

I fear, nor for the turbulent rushing tide ; 

But for the Church, so loth at her mysterious board, 

To see her present Lord. 

‘Therefore, around thine altars deep, 
The Angels bow and weep; 

Or oh, in strength of Heaven’s ennobling might, 
How should we see the Light! 

And one a thousand chase, ten thousand turn to flight !”’ 





SACRED POETRY. 


Vv 


Again I hear thy plaintive tale 
In the autumnal gale, 
But, since thou passed’st through the fires, 
With our old martyr Sires, 
Thou seem’st as one escaped the flame, 
But looking back for something left behind ; 
The unshackled high resolve, the holier aim, 
Single-eyed faith in loyalty resign’d, 
And heart-deep prayers of earlier years, 
And, since that popular billow o’er thee past, 
Which thine own ken from out the vineyard cast, 
Now e’en far more 
Than then of yore, 
An altered mien thy holy aspect wears. 
And oft thy half-averted brow 
Doth seem in act to go, 
With half-outspreading wings, 
And foot that heaven-ward springs ; 
Therefore to thee | draw, by fear made bold, 
And strive with suppliant hand thy mantle skirts to hold. 


Vi. 


“ Can they who flock to Freedom’s shrine, 
Themselves to me resign ? 
There lift the Heav’n-defying brow, 
And here in meekness bow? 
There to put on the soul aggrieved, 
And attitude their high deserts to claim ; 
Here kneel from their deserts to be relieved, 
Claim nothing but the cross, and their own shame? 
And now, behold and see 
In holy place the AnomINaTION stands, 
Whose breath hath desolated Christian lands, 
In semblance fair, 
And saint-like air, 
The Antichrist of heathen liberty ! 
F’en on Religion’s hallowed ground, 
He hath his altar found; 
And now ere Winter’s net 
Is o’er thy pathway set, 
Haste and arise, to Judah’s mountain’s flee, 
And drink the untainted Fount of pure Antiquity.” 


a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TERMS MATERIAL AND FORMAL 
IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 

Sir,—The importance of the terms material and formal in the present 

state of the controversy existing, and likely to proceed, between the Pro- 

testant-catholic and Roman-catholic churches, cannot be too strongly 
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inculcated. There are many distinctions without a difference ; and 
they ought to be banished from all rational discussion. There are 
other distinctions with a substantial and important difference ; and the 
one just stated has the highest claiin to that character. It is the more 
entitled to notice, because there is not a form of logic under which 
papal controvertists more effectually and generally conduct the sophis- 
tications which their religion requires. And it is done, as I hape to 
make appear, by merging and concealing the difference betwee what 
is material and what is formal, and transferring at pleasure the argu- 
ment from one to the other. 

As the terms, however, are rather remote from ordinary usage and 
understanding, and it is important that the present observations should 
be made as intelligible and extensively serviceable as possible, it will 
be desirable to give them a popular explanation. 

It may be observed in the outset, that with authors who wrote in 
the dialectic style common in the seventeenth century, the terms in 
question are sometimes varied and amplified by calling the one the 
subject matter, and the other the formal manner. The same distine- 
tion precisely is intended as by the single words. 

The subject to which the epithet material is applied signifies the 
substance or being of that subject, whatever it may be, and particularly 
if a virtue or a vice, a truth or a falsehood. And the term formal 
expresses the consciousness or intention of the individual who may be 
the agent in respect of the thing specified. In short, the first term. 
expresses the thing, the other the person, here of necessity considered 
as an intelligent and moral person. 

To illustrate by instance, which is the most satisfactory explanation, 
assume the fact of drunkenness. The material portion is, the act of 
being overcome by intoxicating liquor so as to be deprived of the use of 
reason. This is sufficient for a general definition. ‘The formal portion 
belongs to the consciousness, intention, or motive, or any other mental 
accompaniment, of the individual who may be so overcome. Now 
here it is plain enough that, although drunkenness is materia/ly, in its 
own essence, a vice; yet formally the person who falls into the act 
may have so done without any consciousness or knowledge—with, 
indeed, a persuasion to the contrary—that the liquor of which he par- 
took had in it any intoxicating quality whatever, or to the extent 
which was the fact. In such a case, evidently, the man has not been 
guilty of drunkenness—he has been free from guilt in the action. But 
this by no means alters the substantial quality, or materiality of act : 
and that is vicious, and entailing gui/t, wherever it is committed with 
knowledge or intention.—We might give several other illustrations, as 
murder, or theft. 

We are now to shew how Romanists work with the instruments 
thus provided for them; and it is generally in the way of self-excul- 
pation. 

Their church is accused of idolatry. 1 carefully say their church, for 
they usually commence their subterfuge from this very point. They 
assert their own freedom from idolatry, and think this is the same 
thing as exonerating their church. The fact may be so as to them- 
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selves; but we assert, and ofler to prove, that it can only be so by 
their disagreement with their church—their ignorance of her doc- 
trines, or their personal rejection of them. In the latter case, however, 
they take refuge from idolatry in hypocrisy. To confine myself to 
one specimen of alleged idolatry, the adoration of the consecrated 
host, or bread and wine, in the Eucharist, Romanists justify them- 
selvés from the charge, and treat it as a calumny, because, according 
to th@.creed of their church, and here assumed to be their own, they 
believe that the elements, when consecrated, are converted into the 
person, divine as well as human, of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
adore him is no idolatry. We may allow this to be the fact, and that 
they are formally innocent. But even themselves allow, that if their 
doctrine on the subject be not true, idolatry is, by the fore-mentioned 
adoration, materially committed. So that their own authorized 
Manuals do not hesitate to declare, that when ignorant priests exhibit 
the host before consecration in such a way as to lead the people to 
believe that consecration has taken place, they force the people, in their 
act of adoration, to commit tdolatry—i. e. materially, in fact really. 
What is this but to give up the point, and allow their church at least 
to be guilty? And what are we to think of those Romanists who 
force Protestants to receive the Eucharist after their form? We do 
not ransack the consciences of our papal brethren: we confine our- 
selves to their church ; only reminding them, that there is a Judge of 
their very consciences. Every one at all versed in the polemics of 
Rome, will recollect the unfair representation which is currently made 
of the sentiments of Bishop Taylor on this subject ; and he will hope, 
in charity to such misrepresenters, that they were ignorant, or not 
aware at the time, of the distinction, which sets all right. 

In the most authentic documents of Rome, principles are inculcated 
which will justify breach of faith to the extreme point ; and therefore it 
is no wonder that perjury has been imputed to that church. There 
certainly have not been wanting instances, and they are not far to 
seek, of those who have appeared to avail themselves of the encou- 
ragement, or comply with the injunctions, of so authoritative a church. 
And what is the course taken, in the case of plain, grammatical viola- 
tion of the most sacred obligation—an oath? Why, the conscience of 
the juror ; who may think fit to understand it in any sense which may 
suit him. ‘The consciences of some persons are doubtless very 
inscrutable things. Yet, in secular affairs, it would hardly be tolerated 
that a person under bond to pay a certain sum to another should say, 
that he understands the bond of money to be paid to him. At least 
the strong arm of law, and of justice too, would teach him a better 
lesson. In worldly matters, it is possible for words to have a definite 
meaning; bit in the sacred business of a religious appeal to the 
Almighty, it seems this is impossible; and, according to what are now 
esteemed liberal views of the subject, perjury has become an impossible 
crime. Without, however, dwelling longer upon an argument which is 
a mockery both of common sense and of common morality, let us admit 
cases of ignorance, doubt, or misconception, which may really exempt 
the false juror from guilt; this is only formal exemption, not material ; 
Vor, VIL.—Dec. 1835. 4 0 
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and if the plain grammatical meaning of an oath be to a certain pur- 
, the violation of that oath is in itself material, substantial per- 
jury, and he who is guilty of it is guilty in the sight of God, and 
ought to be, perhaps is, in the sight of his own conscience, whatever 
he may say or pretend. It is sickening to observe how a loose and 
perverse morality, from whatever motive, will often concur with the 
most profligate speculations of men who are universally believed to 
make conscience of nothing. 
There is another point on which the sophistry of Romanists, aided 
by a perverse use of the distinction which we are considering, is 
employed. Individuals of the Italian communion are rather sore 
under the imputation of exclusiveness and intolerance, particularly at 
a time when they wish for every credit for liberality and charity. 
They not only profess to decline passing a judgment upon individuals, 
but they allege various circumstances occasionally attending heresy 
which may deprive it of its condemning quality,—necessary ignorance, 
absence of wilfulness, idiotey, &c. This refers entirely to the formal 
character of the act or state of heresy, and is just nothing at all: no 
individual or body of men presuming to pass actual sentence as to the 
final guilt and future state of particular persons.* But will any priest 
of the church of Rome who has sworn the creed of Pius 1V., which 
banishes from salvation all who do not hold the articles of that creed, 
turn round and eat his own oath, and admit, in flat contradiction to 
that oath, that those who bona fide and simply, and with no extenua- 
tion, reject the creed of his church, and are therefore proper heretics, 
can obtain salvation or escape damnation ? He cannot—he dares not. 
No: the wilful and obstinate heretic, whether the indulgent censor 
can or will point him out, is both a material and a formal heretic, and 
condemned to eternal damnation. It would be worth while for the 
reader after this to run over in his recollection the articles, truly the 
pope’s, which compose the final and main body of the creed of Pius 
LIV. It must, however, be acknowledged, that the garment of libe- 
rality, politic as it may be at times to use in this country, hangs but 
awkwardly on the shoulders of a genuine Romanist. He is far better 
at ease when, as he sometimes ventures to do even in this country, 
he endeavours to intimidate into conversion by this argument: “ You 
admit that we may be saved in our religion; we do not admit that 
you may be saved in yours. It is therefore your most prudent, be- 
cause safest, course, to adopt ours.” But this at once lets in all the 
intolerant exclusiveness alleged against the Roman church. No matter 
for that if i# succeed. 

Upon the whole, let me impress it upon all who would be Protes- 
tants more than in name, to keep a constant eye to the distinction 
which is the subject of this communication. It will serve as a clue in 
most of the mazes of papal controversy. It will detect error and 
sophistry : it will guard against them; and, in so doing, it will give 
fair play to truth, if it does not positively promote it. This of itself 
and alone is an important point. J.M. 


——— an 








* The sermons, however, at an Auto da fé, generally, if not universally, make 
sure of the damnation of the victims. 
















































CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. MOORE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


Sir,—The following observations on those parts of Mr. T. Moore’s 
“ History of Ireland,” * which relate to the introduction of Christianity 
into that country, are offered for insertion in the British Magazine, 
with the hope that they may in some degree serve the cause of truth. 

It would be needless to inform such of your readers as are aware 
that Mr. M. is a Roman Catholic, that he considers the “ mission of 
St. Patrick to form the principal feature’ in the early history of the 
Irish church. Nor will it be necessary to canvass the truth or false- 
hood of the glowing description which Mr. M. gives (p. 203) of his, 
St. Patrick’s, ministry among the Irish, because all who have read the 
observations to be found on this subject in the two last numbers of 
your Magazine, must be satisfied that the saint of Mr. M. and the 
true apostle of Ireland are totally distinct personages. Preliminary, 
therefore, to an examination of some of Mr. M.’s statements and 
quotations, it shall suffice to protest against the unchristian principle 
involved in the following passage and note :— 


“ The same policy by which Christianity did not disdain to win her way in more 
polished countries, was adopted by the first missionaries in Ireland; and the out- 
ward forms of past error became the vehicle through which new and vital truths 
were conveyed.+ The days devoted from old times to pagan festivals, were now 
transferred to the service of the Christian cause. The feast of Samhin, which had 
been held annually at the time of the vernal equinox, was found opportunely to coin- 
cide with the celebration of Easter ; and the fires lighted up by the pagan Irish to 
welcome. the summer solstice, were continued afterwards, and even down to the 
present day, in honour of the eve of St. John.” (pp. 204, 205.) 


If in this passage for the words “ Christianity ’’ and “ Christians,” 
we substitute “ popery’’ and “ papists,’’ Mr. M. may be considered as 
giving a very fair representation of the practices of the church to 
which he belongs ; but of such a palpable compromise between Christ 
and Belial the “ early Christians’ knew nothing. In justice to 
Gregory, however, it ought to be stated, that in a letter to Ethelbert, 
which Bede gives two chapters further on, the pope exhorts that king 
to root out the worship of idols, and to destroy their temples—“ idolo- 
rum cultus insequere ; funorum edificia everte” (Bede, lib. i., ¢. 32): 
whence we may conclude, either that Gregory did not always recom- 
mend the policy attributed to him by Mr. M., or that (like a true 
papist) he gave secret instructions to his agents which were in direct 
Opposition to the advice tendered by him to the king. But be this as 
it may, it has ever been a fixed principle with the Romish church to 
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* “ The History of Ireland,” by Thomas Moore, Esq., Vol. I. 

t “ The very same policy was recommended by Pope Gregory to Augustine and 
his fellow-labourers in England. See his letter to the Abbot Mellitus in Bede, (lib. i, 
c. 30,) where he suggests that the temples of the idols in that nation ought not to be 
destroyed.” [Then follows a translation of part of the letter in question, and a 
reference to Hume’s “ Remarks on the Policy ofthe first Missionaries,” vol. i., chap. 1 ; 
and Mr. M. proceeds:] “ With similar views, the early Christians selected, in 
general, for the festivals of their church, such days as had become hallowed to the 
pagans by the celebrations of some of their religious solemnities.” 
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make every other consideration yield to the establishment of the pope’s 
supremacy over those nations which, in evil hour, may have been 
visited by popish missionaries. Hence, whether we regard the labours 
of those missionaries in former or modern times, we shall be at no loss 
for examples of their toleration of all kinds of idolatrous rites among 
their heathen converts, provided the latter were willing to yield 
implicit obedience to “ Christ’s vicar upon earth.’’ Nay, the use of 
incense and holy water, and shrines and images, and wax lights and 
votive offerings, and the many other superstitious practices which the 
Romish church revived from the ceremonial of the defunct heathenism 
of the empire, would seem to indicate that allegiance to the holy see 
is only to be expected in proportion as the religion of a nation is 
assimilated to paganism.* 

That the effect of a mode of conversion which leaves “ ancient 
ceremonies and symbols of faith’? unmolested, should prove somewhat 
extensive, is not to be wondered at; for when heathens are permitted 
to retain the substance of their idolatrous rites, the new name under 
which idolatry is perpetrated is not very likely to create opposition, 
When Mr. M., therefore, tells us, that his “ great apostle’ of Ireland 
employed such gentle methods and skilful, to procure converts, as 
left the ancient Irish in possession of their pagan festivals and cere- 
monies, we are prepared to credit such glowing language as, “ Chris- 
tianity burst forth at the first ray of apostolic light, and, with the 
sudden ripeness of a northern summer, at once covered the whole 
land,” (p. 203); or the assertion of old Giraldus Cambrensis, “ Bap- 
tizatis itaque catervatim populis’’ (‘Topog. Hib., Dist. iii. 16.) Nor 
need we be surprised that there was “ not one drop of blood shed on 
account of religion throughout the course of this mild Christian revo- 
lution,’ (p. 203); for why should there be any resistance to the 
labours of an apostle who, according to Mr. M., carefully abstained 
from touching “ that prejudice in favour of old institutions which is so 
inherent in the Irish,” (p. 204.) Mr. M., however, is in a great wrath 
with the old writer above mentioned, for adducing this “ bloodless 
triumph of Christianity ’’ as a serious fault in the Irish nation. In a 
note, page 204, he observes— 


“ Giraldus Cambrensis has been guilty of either the bigotry or stupidity of ad- 
ducing this bloodless triumph of Christianity among the Irish as a charge against 
that people ;—Pro Christi ecclesia corona martyri nulla, Non igitur inventus est 
in partibus istis, qui ecclesie surgentis fundamenta sanguinis effusione cementarat : 
non fuit qui facerit [i. e. faceret} hoc bonum; non fuit usque ad unum.— Topog. 
Hib., dist. iii., cap, 29.” 


Now, independently of this reference to Giraldus being given wrong, 
there is a want of good faith in the use made of the quotation itself. In 
the Topog. Hib., Dist. iii., c. 28, Giraldus Cambrensis is not discussing 
the “bloodless triumph of Christianity,” but the great negligence of 
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* It is scarcely necessary to remind your readers of the fifth of Pascal's Provincial 
Letters ; of the accounts contained in the celebrated Zcttres Edifiantes et Cur reuses ; 
and of the Abbe Dubois’s Lettres, &c., on the conversions to Christianity in the 


East Indies. 
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the bishops and others, who left unreproved and uncorrected a people 
guilty of such enormous offences as were chargeable upon the Irish. 
He asserts that there was not an individual who would « Jift up his 
voice like a trumpet—none who would contend to banishment and 
death in behalf of that church which Christ had purchased with his 
precious blood. “ Mirum itaque,” he adds, “ quod ubi gens crudelissima 
et sanguinis sitibunda, fides ab antiquo fundata et semper tepidissima, 
pro Christi ecclesia corona martyri nulla, &c. . . . Sunt enim pastores, 
qui new pascere queerunt, sed pauci sunt prelati, qui non prodesse 
cupiunt, sed preeesse. Sunt episcopi, qui non omen, sed nomen; non 
onus, sed honorem amplectuntur.”” It may, therefore, be now de- 
manded, What other conclusion could the most diberal and quick- 
witted person deduce from such premises, other than that arrived at 
by Giraldus? And what “stupidity or bigotry”’ is there in bringing 
the “ bloodless triumph of”’ such “ Christianity ’’ as that described by 
Giraldus, in the form of a “ charge,”’ not “against the people’’ gene- 
rally, as Mr. M. would lead his readers to suppose, but against their 
superior clergy—that class of persons among whom martyrs were, in 
other nations, plentifully found? One can conceive many reasons 
why a writer, attached to a party which professes to entertain a 
righteous horror of a “ sinecure church,’’ should have no pleasure in 
the contemplation of such a priesthood as that which Giraldus reproves, 
or why “that sort of retrospective imagination which for ever yearns 
after the past,” (p. 203,) should be disappointed to find that “ the 
finest peasantry in the world”? has not been rendered “ exceedingly 
cruel and blood-thirsty ’’ by any modern device ; but it is scarcely to 
be credited that even Mr. M. would in this instance have hazarded 
his reproof of Giraldus Cambrensis if he had happened to have read 
that author for himself. Nor can Mr. M. be considered more fortunate 
in fixing on the “ Feast of Samhin,” (which occurred on the first of 
November,) as “ opportunely coinciding with the celebration of Kaster ;”” 
and it may be added, in passing, that few advocates for the Romish 
original of the church in Ireland would care to number among their 
proofs in favour of such an opinion, the lighting up of fires “ in honour 
of the eve of St. John.” C. E.G, 


DISSENTERS’ FUNERALS. 
My pear Str,—Through the pages of your Magazine I asked the 
following questions :— 

(1.) Whether or not a clergyman ought to refuse to permit dis- 
senters to sing a hymn in the churchyard aftera funeral? Since 
that, the opinion of Dr. Lushington, as I find by the papers, has been 
taken on the subject. This, 1 suppose, will be considered as setting 
the matter at rest, as to the rijht of the dissenters’ claim, but does it 
follow that we ought to refuse to permit such a performance to take 
place after we have finished the service and left the grave?* And if 
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* The only answer to this question must be, that the clergyman who gives such 
permission to sectaries as this question contemplates, voluntarily encourages irregular 
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so, does this responsibility fall on the officiating minister, whether 
incumbent or curate, or on the person (whether clerical or lay) in 
whom the freehold of the churchyard is vested ? 

(2.) My second question remains altogether unanswered, as to 
whether a clergyman may permit a psalm to be sung in the church on 
such an occasion. Yours, faithfully, D. 1. E. 





POPERY IN ENGLAND. 


Porery 1x Encianp. — We feel pleasure in announcing to our readers, that a new 
catholic chapel was opened for Divine service at Weobly, in Herefordshire, on Thursday, the 
15th instant. The Rev. Richard Boyle delivered a strong and impressive discourse from 
Matt. xxi. 13, to a respectable assembly, the greater proportion of whom were Protestants, 
who had come from a considerable distance to witness the imposing ceremony. The mass 
was celebrated by the Rev. Leonard Calderbank, the much-respected pastor of the congrega- 
tion. This is the first catholic chapel which has been solemnly opened in this country since 
the days of the Reformation.” —Andrews’ Orthodox Journal. 

To the sincere friends of Protestant Christianity, it must ever bea 
subject of the deepest regret to behold their Protestant brethren coun- 
tenancing and encouraging, by word or deed, the extension of a 
religion, to which every rightly-informed Christian must feel such 
insuperable objections. They who, by their conduct, render them- 
selves amenable to the above imputation, either are sincere Protestants, 
or they are not ; either they are the adversaries of popery, or they 
are its advocates, If the latter character be theirs, what avails it to 
wear the flimsy mantle of hypocrisy ? Why, outwardly, and to the 
eye of the world, be Protestants, when, in their inmost hearts, and in 
the eye of God, they are, to all intents and purposes, papists? “ How 
long will such as they halt between two opinions?” E’en let them 
adopt the advice of the prophet—“ Jf the Lord be God, to follow him, 
but if Baal, then to follow him.” Mf, on the other hand, they, to whom 
1 refer, include themselves among the number of sincere Protestants, 
let them reflect calmly and dispassionately on the unavoidable result 
of this seeming approbation, on their part, of a system, to which, if 
Protestants, they must necessarily be adverse and opposed ; let them 
consider, that the outward countenance given to an unscriptural and 
idolatrous faith will be construed, by éhe world, as an inward approval 
of it; with the world, the wish will be assigned as “ father to the deed.” 
Let them consider, that each recurrence of such conduct gives a fresh 
stimulus to the instruments of Rome, who are even now “ compassing 
sea and land to make proselytes ; the incessant object of whose ex- 
ertion is again to establish in these realms the tyrannical sway 
which was destroyed at the Reformation. Let them read, reflect 
upon, and act according to the reply given by God’s chosen 
people by their heavenly-commissioned leader, Joshua, when ex- 
horting them to religious obedience :—“ If it seem evil unto you to 





practices, whieh the law does not sanction. The consequence can hardly be doubt- 
ful. Doubtless, on the occasion of a funeral, one would wish to gratify all reasonable 
wishes. But if there are persons dissatisfied with our services, and wishing to add to 
them, why do they not bury in their own grounds ?—Ep. 
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serve the Lord, choose you, this day, whom ye will serve; whether 
the gods which your fathers served, which were on the other side of 
the flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell. And 
the people answered, and said, God forbid that we should forsake the 
Lord, to serve other gods: we will serve the Lord.” RS. 


CHANGE OF LESSONS. 


Sir,—Can you, or any of your numerous correspondents, point out to 
me an authority for the following deviation from the directions laid 
down in our Book of Common Prayer ?— 

Some time since I attended the church of a fashionable and populous 
parish, situate at no great distance from the place where I reside, 
during evening service on the Sunday, and was much surprised to find 
that instead of the first Lesson appointed for the service of that even- 
ing, the clergyman read a chapter from the book of Daniel, An 
extemporary exposition of the chapter (evidently not the first of a 
course,) was afterwards delivered from the pulpit. My desire is, to 
know upon what authority (if any) the minister took fpon himself to 
alter the usual arrangement.* Requesting vou to give mention to 
this, I am, Sir, with all consideration, your obedient servant, 

A GLOUCESTERSHIRE SUBSCRIBER. 


ORDINATION SERVICE. 


Sin,—May I beg the favour of your inserting the following question 
in your Magazine. Perhaps some of your correspondents will notice 
it, and be kind enough to send you an answer to it, 

Why does the Church of England appoint Acts, vi. 2—7, to be read 
at the ordination of deacons ? 

You are aware, no doubt, that in the controversy which is carried 
on between dissenters and churchmen in the present day, this passage 
is referred to by dissenters as proving the right of the people to 
elect their own spiritual ministers, and the propriety of the reference is 
denied by churchmen, inasmuch as this passage records the election, 
not of spiritual ministers, but of persons to be appointed over a 
“ business” which was, strictly speaking, secular. ‘The word deacons 
does not occur in the text ; but our church, by appointing this passage 
to be read at the ordination of deacons, considers, of course, that the 
“ seven’’ were ordained to this office. Hooker is of the same opinion, 
(see book v-, sect. 78.) If the church and her ablest defender are 
right in the application which they make of this passage of scripture 





* Similar questions to this have been repeatedly answered. Such practice is ex- 
tremely irregular, and it is a sad pity that wherever it occurs it is not stopped in the 
only way in which such wilful irregularities ever are stopped—by a complaint to the 
ordinary, with the names of the parties who will authenticate the complaint.— Eb. 
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to the establishment of the order of deacons, how is the argument 
drawn from it by the dissenters, in support of their system, to be 
refuted ? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 


ST. PATRICK, 


Sirn,—I do not know whether the shape in which the essay on St. 
Patrick is presented in your Magazine leaves me at liberty to com- 
ment on it. But, whatever may be the origin of the tracts ascribed to 
him, they do not suffice to persuade me there was such a person, and 
that he is not a creature of mythology and fable. 

The confession of Patrick certainly confesses rather more than I am 
dis to believe, viz., that a dream warned him to go to Ireland, 
and promised that he should find a ship ready to take him there, and 
that 4 accordingly found the vessel ready to sail. Ships to Ireland 
were not common in those days, when its inhabitants were cannibals, 
as we know from St. Jerome’s positive testimony. Besides his own 
dreams, we have the inspired visions of his friends. To inquire, why 
this document is less loaded with miracle and fable than others 
relating to him, is like asking why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove? 

Nothing cited from the epistle to Coroticus has any tendency (in my 
opinion) to shew that it was of earlier date than 430. What is meant 
by the last Roman legion leaving Britain in 404, I do not well know. 
Honorius renounced the management of this island, by solemn letters 
of renunciation, addressed to its cities, and directing them, gvAarrecbat, 
i,e., res suas curare, in 410 or early in 411. And subsequently, on 
two occasions, he sent a legion to their assistance; one was com- 
manded by Gallio of Ravenna, and the year is known, but I have not 
opportunity of referring to Prosper and the other chronicles. I cannot 
discern what the legions have to do with it; though the renunciation 
of Honorius might. But it may well be questioned whether the pro- 
vincials of Britain thereby lost their rank of “ Roman citizens,’ even 
in the * courts of law; and assuredly they did not in mere common 
parlence. Perhaps the author is not aware that the descendants of 
those citizens, retaining the Roman language and manners, were dis- 
tinguished from the tribes of the British and Gaelic tongues by the 
name of y Romani, and spoken of as a belligerent power in the dis- 
turbances of the island, until after the middle of the sixth century. 
The words which I remember Prosper uses, “ Pharamundus regnat in 
Francia,’’ do not imply that he was in possession of Gaul, or any part 
thereof. The country there styled Francia, is the modern circle of 
Franconia; and the head-quarters of Pharamond were at Wurtzburg 
or Herbipolis. Clodion, his son, made good his footing in the Northern 
Gallia, Belgica, or low countries. This paragraph should have been 
better considered before the article was converted into a penny tract. 





* A sovereign may renounce his own privileges, and resume those of his subjects, if 
forfeited by misconduct. But no man can renounce the rights of another ; and, least 
of all, can it be done by implication. 
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The mission of Saint Pallady is an undoubted event. The minis- 
tration of Patrick is attested by no document or historical proof; and 
the accounts of it are not merely fabulous, as all the Legenda Sanc- 
torum from Sulpicius Severus downwards are, but they bear peculiar 
marks of fiction. His best friend, Father Colgan, divides or multiplies 
him into four Irish saints, independent of sundry foreign ones. He 
was born in Gaul, in Ireland, and in this island. He was buried at 
Down, at Kirkpatrick, and in Glastonbury church. His father’s name 
was Calphurnius, it was Mawon, and it was Aloryt. His own name 
was Patricius, it was Nannus, it was Succath, it was Cothirlagh, it was 
Magonius, and it was Tailghean. _ Iris herself could scarcely boast of 
more appellations than this obscure character. The Welsh catalogue 
of the saints, called Bonead y Saint, asserts that he was great grand- 
son to Gwydion ap Don. Now, if anything be clear in these obscure 
Celtic tales, I believe it is clear that Gwydion ap Don is nobody at all, 
but a mere god or deemon of the Celtic paganism, generally deemed to 
be identical with Mercury. 

I know it may be answered, that all these incongruities were added, 
as miracles and old-wive’s tales were added, to his legend in later times. 
And I will reply by asking, whether the corrupted church, in her lying 
moods, was wont so to deal with her saints? Certainly not. It was 
never her fancy to give to her champions as many fathers, cradles, 
and tombs as there are leaves in a shamrock, and more names than 
there are eyes in a potato. St. Gregory Thaumaturgas and St. 
Anthony had no such pluralities, neither had that most notorious and 
detestable personage (St. Patrick’s reputed uncle) Martin of Tours. 
It may be rejoined, that the saints connected with Celtie countries 
stand in a different predicament, owing to the different style and 
humour of those countries. But that again will prove false. No 
such thing appears in St. Alban, in Germanus (Patrick’s reputed 
tutor), or Lupus Trecassentis; who divided their time between Gaul 
and Britain, in St. Iltud, St. Samson, St. Paul de Leon, or any other 
authentic and historical saint of Celtica. 

Some few there may be who, although they have not these peculi- 
arities, are scarcely more authentic than himself; and their fables, I 
believe, grew out of the fusion of heathenism with what its corrupted 
and compromising teachers called Christianity. ‘The calendar honours 
St. Bacchus, St. Nereus, and St. Mercury. We may guess how nee 
got there. At any rate we must admit, that if there ever were suc 
men, they had no namesakes beneath Olympus. ‘That disgraceful 
system was not limited to classical heathenism, but extended itself to 
Celts and Teutons. 

That Ireland, in the apostolic age and afterwards, heard the gospel ; 
and that, in the fifth century, her doetrine (so far as she had any) was 
widely different from the superstition which now prevails, cannot be 
doubted. That it was such in the fifth century as to merit praise, 
even in comparison with popery, is more doubtful. In arguing with 
the deceived and ignorant of that country, it is a just argument that, 
if there ever was such a being as Patrick, the most ancient and only 
plausible evidences of him shew that he was no papist or envoy from 
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Rome. But that there was such a man, and that he 
works, is hard to credit. 

From the seventh to the tenth centuries, there was a wish and 
endeavour among the people of these islands to pass off for real Chris- 
tianity, and so consign to oblivion the semi-druidical sort of heres 
which had been prevalent in the fifth and sixth. And I should look 
upon these works as having been composed in that spirit and intention, 
by Culdean, or other British priests, not being Romanists. 

I will conclude by just observing, that Coroticus is not a corruption 
of Caradawg, but of Cereticus. Ceretica was a district of Britain, 
(nearly coinciding with Cardiganshire,) where St. Patrick sojourned, 
and from whence he set out on his expedition to Ireland. See Girald. 
Cambr. ap. Wharton Angl. Sacra., p. 629. H. 


wrote those 


SUNDAY CLOTHING CLUBS. 


Sm,—The fact is notorious, that, (notwithstanding increased and 
increasing accommodation,) the attendance of the poor upon public 
worship falls infinitely short of what it should be. The reason 
assigned, almost invariably, for this habitual neglect of the public 
means of grace, is a want of decent clothing. The question is, “ How 
can this objection be removed ?’’—I answer, (and I would modestly 
submit it to the careful and deliberate study of every Christian person, ) 
by the establishing of “ Sabbath Clothing Societies.’ Children in our 
National Schools take home with them, on the Saturday afternoon or 
evening, the clothing in which they appear on the Sunday, returning 
that clothing at the school-house on the following Monday ;—the same 
plan, to prevent the possibility of pledging, &c., to any extent, might 
be adopted regarding the parents. ‘The funds requisite for carrying 
into effect this project, would, Iam aware, be somewhat considerable ; 
but a weekly payment of three pence, or less, until three-fourths of the 
value of the articles of apparel were paid off, would greatly meet this 
difficulty—and as a large majority of the poor obtain their articles of 
dress at tally-shops, this arrangement could not, I conceive, be objected 
to upon their part. After a year’s wear, the Sabbath suit could be 
presented to them for week-day use: and they would thus be furnished 
with a succession of reputable apparel, at a very inconsiderable outlay. 
Many difficulties would, no doubt, meet the whole project, but none, 
to my mind, which could not, by perseverance, be overcome. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, U. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH AND HIS TUTOR. 


My pear Sir,—Sir James appears to have been a great admirer of 
Fenelon, (Life, vol. i., 370, Quarterly Rev., July, No. cvil., p. 275,) 
and, if 1 do not greatly err, he has unremittingly borne the strongest 
testimony to that true saying of the archbishop, (Pious Reflections, 
24th day,) “ The love of liberty is one of the most dangerous passions 
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of the heart of man.” Sir James, (i., p. 12, Review, p. 258,) 
speaking of his tutor, Dr. Dunbar, says—“ but I shall ever be grateful 
to his memory for having contributed to breathe into my mind a 
strong spirit of liberty, which, of all moral sentiments, in my opinion, 
tends most to swell the heart with an animating and delightful con- 
sciousness of our own dignity; which again inspires moral heroism, 
and creates the exquisite enjoyment of sel{-honour and self-reverence,”’ 
Now it is from my perfect accordance with Sir James's opinion, that 
I say, if I know anything of the gospel of Christ, and if its promises 
for the life that now is, and that which is to come, are anything but a 
cunningly devised fable, the moral sentiment which Dr. Dunbar 
breathed into the mind of his pupil was the greatest curse that he 
could have inflicted ; in fact, I should say that he was serving the god 
of this world in the most efficacious manner. With this strong 
impression, how false soever it may have appeared to Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh and his tutor, I fancy to myself that I shew unto you a more 
excellent way. I have ever endeavoured to breathe into my own 
mind and that of those whom I have had to instruct, not what shall 
tend to swell the heart with a delightful consciousness of our own 
dignity, but what shall tend most to sink it with a sad consciousness of 
our own unworthiness. 1 make you, it is true, by these means, to feel 
yourself wretched and miserable, and blind and naked, in your 
highest and best exaltation over the highest and best of your species, 
“But I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich, and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the 
shame of nakedness do not appear; and anoint thy eyes with eye-salve, 
that thou mayest see.” I admit that I cut up, by the root, all “the 
exquisite enjoyments of self-honour and self-reverence ;’’ but I think 
that I compensate it with the infinitely higher enjoyments that flow 
from the honour of another, the respect of another. 

Sponte cadis, majorque accepto robore surges. In the “ animating 
and delightful consciousness” of having his merits to plead, his grace 
to support you, you will be inspired with a moral heroism, that can 
work—aye, that has worked moral miracles. §F'Rancis Huysue, 





BURIAL FEES. 


Sir,—The following Canons of the English church may help to throw 
light upon the subject which “« N.C. T.” has brought »nder notice :— 
Canons of Elfric. a.D. 957. . 

Canon 27. That no priest sell his ministrations for money, nor make demand 
of anything for baptism, or any other ministration, &c. 

Provincial Canons of Westminster. a.v. 1126. 

2. We charge that no price be demanded for chrism, oil, baptism, visiting 

or anointing the sick, for the communion of the body of Christ, or for burial, 
Provincial Canons of Westminster. Aa.v. 1135. 

1. Following the canonical institutes of the fathers, we forbid, by apostclical 
authority, any price to be demanded for chrism, oil, baptism, penance, visita- 
tion of the sick, espousals of women, unction, communion of the body of Christ, 
or burial, under pain of excommunication. 
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Provincial Canons of London. a.v. 1175. 

7. The holy synod detests simoniacal heresy, and ordains that nothing be 
demanded for orders, chrism, baptism, extreme unction, burial, communion, 
nor the dedication of a church, but that what is freely received be freely given; 
let the offender be anathema. 


Provincial Canons of Westminster. a.p. 1200. 


§. According to the Lateran council,* we forbid anything to be demanded 
for inducting or instituting priests, or other clerks, for burying the dead, or 
giving the nuptial benediction, for chrism, or any of the sacraments; let the 
offender have his portion with Gehazi, &c. 


Diocesan Canons of Durham. a.v. 1220. 


16, And since the covetousness of some has grown to such a height that they 
strive to set a price upon the inestimable grace of the sacraments, we, bein 
desirous to extirpate from the clergy that love of money (which is the root of 
all evils), strictly charge that nothing be extorted for the administration of the 
sacraments, or sacramentals; but let them freely give what they have freely 
received. We order that no priest, under pain of suspension, demand anything 
for funeral rites, or the nuptial benediction, &c. 


Diocesan Canons of Worcester. Aa.d. 1240, 
35. We strictly charge the priests, that they exact nothing from those com- 
mitted to them for nuptial benediction, burials of the dead, &c.; but, at the 


same time, we do not wish to obstruct the pious customs of the faithful, 
which they may be willing to observe of their own accord. 


On the other hand, compare— 
Provincial Canons of Westminster. a.v. 1102. 


26. That corpses be not carried out of their parishes to be buried, so that the 
priest of the parish lose his just dues. 


And Provincial Canons of Oxford. a.p. 1222. 


27. We firmly forbid that ecclesiastical burial, or baptism, or other eccle- 
stastical sacrament, be denied to any on account of money, or matrimony be 
hindered: since, if by the pious devotion of the faithful, anything is wont 
to be bestowed, we will trust (Wilkins has zo/umus, but the sense requires 
volumus, and so Johnson translates it,) that justice be done to the churches, in 


this matter, by the ordinary of the place, as is more largely set forth in the ge- 
neral council, &c. 





A 


* Council of Lateran, iii.c. 7. a.p. 1179.— Whereas, in the church all things 
should be done of charity, and that which is freely received be freely given. It is 
too horrid that in some churches the love of gain has taken up its abode ; so that, 
for installing bishops and abbots, and inducting presbyters, moreover, for burial and 
Suneral rites, and benedictions of married persons, and other sacraments, money 1s 
demanded. That this may not be done for the future, we strictly charge that no- 
thing be demanded for installing ecclesiastical persons, or instituting priests, or 
burying the dead, or nuptial benedictions, or the other sacraments.” 


+ Council of Lateran, iv. a.p. 1215, c. 66.— It has come to our knowledge, by 
frequent complaint, that certain of the clergy exact money for the rites of the dead, 
nuptial benedictions, and the like, and, if their cupidity be not satisfied, fraudulently 
interpose fictitious hindrances. On the other hand, some of the laity, og, here- 
tical pravity, under the pretence of regard for the canons, strive to infringe the laudable 
custom which the pious devotion of the faithful has introduced toward the church. 
Wherefore we both prohibit these disgraceful exactions to be made in this matter, 
and also charge that the pious customs be observed: ordering that the ecclesiastical 
sacraments be freely given; but that they who endeavour to change the laudable 


custom be restrained by the bishop of the place, having knowledge of the truth of the 
case.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Sir,—In offering the remarks which follow, I take for granted that 
every minister of the church of England is deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

The question, then, in this matter is—How can we, the parochia} 
clergy, be most instrumental in increasing the effici of the society a 

In one of your Numbers for last year, I noticed the recommenda- 
tion of a plan, which was adopted, with considerable success, in the 

ishes in which | am professionally interested. Your readers ma 

remember that the plan recommended last year was—that the minis- 
ter of the parish should, on the Sunday before Christmas-day, bring 
distinctly before his parishioners the claims of the society to their 
affection and support, and should exhort that the head of each family, 
throughout the parish, should call together his children and servants 
on the morning of Christmas-day, and, having set before them the 
blessings of the Gospel and the duty of all Christians to assist in its 
propegenon to distant nations, should encourage them to join him in 

is labour of love, and, according to their respective means, contribute 
to the funds of the society.* These contributions should be sent to 
the minister to be forwarded to the society. 





* As my short experience has proved to me that our people not only require to be 
urged to the performance of duties not laying immediately before them, but also to 
be assisted in the detail of their arrangements, it might, perhaps, be productive of 

if, in populous parishes, some such short address to the parishioners as the fol- 
owing were printed, and placed in the pews, and in the free-sittings, in the church, 
on the morning of the Sunday before Christmas-day. 


ADDRESS, 
To the Parishioners of 


My Cuaist1an Barruren,—I am entitled to presume that you are all anxious to 
extend to others the religious blessings which are so happily enjoyed by yourselves ; 
and that you not only feel it te be your duty, but find it also a pleasure, te be in any 
degree instrumental in promoting the salvation of your fellow-ereatures. My object, 
therefore, in laying this paper before you is, not so much to exhort you to the per- 
formance of your duty, as to offer a few suggestions as to the manner of making your 
exertions most effectual. 

I would therefore submit to you the following rLany ror YOUR ADOPTION, a8 a 
means of increasing the funds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
rei Parts. 

Let each person into whose hands this paper may fall humbly desire that he may 
be made, in some degree, useful in extending the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour ; 
and then meekly, but firmly, resolve that he will adopt some plan for the purpose ; 
for instance: — ' 

Let him, on the morning of Christmas-day, the anniversary of that day on which 
to us was born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord, eall together the various members 
of his household—children, servants, and dependants—and, in few words, explain 
to them the blessings of Christianity, and the claims of the Society for the 
of the Gospel upon every good churchman ; and then exhort them to contribute ac- 
8 to their ability to its support; which might be done in some such terms as 
these : 

Our blessed Lord hath said—*“ I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” This passage, and many other parts of Serip- 
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I will now state the results which followed the adoption of this plan, 
in our united parishes, last year, in a pecuniary point of view :— 





I,—In the united parishes of W———- and T——, containing together 
a population of between 4000 and 5000, we received and transmitted 
to the secretary of the district committee, in the neighbourhood, the 
sum of 127. 11s.2d., making a return of about 2/. 10s. for every 1000 

rsons. Allowing the whole population of England and Wales to be 

3,894,574, according to the census of 1831, the benefit to the society 
at this rate would be 34,736/. 8s. 6d.,inone day. However, reducing 
the average, for reasons which need not to be detailed, from 
2/, 10s. to even 17. per 1000 persons, the benefit to the society would 
be 13,8942. lls. 5d. 

II.—If the result of our labours should be less satisfactory than it 
ought to be in a pecuniary view, still, in addition to the positive in- 
crease of means, to whatever amount it may be, we have reason to 
believe that great spiritual benefit will be the effect of an earnest ap- 





ture, abundantly assure us that the knowledge of Christ is salvation. The most 
essential service, therefore, we can render to our fellow-creatures is to make known to 
them the Gospel of Christ, and, for this purpose, we must be willing —nay, we must 
be glad, to make some sacrifice of those things we have received of a bountiful 
God; for unless we are ready to do this, we cannot be said to love one another, and 
we must not forget the words of Christ—“ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Let it therefore be our satisfaction, 
as it is our duty, to assist in carrying into distant lands the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and bringing the consolations of the Gospel of liberty and peace to those who 
mourn in the captivity of ignorance and sin. Let us joyfully contribute our mite 
to increase the funds of that excellent and venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel,which has a claim to ouraffection and support as having for its object the 
salvation of sinners, and as having so long used those means of accomplishing its 
great purpose which are in strict accordance with the Word of God, and the prin- 
ciples of the established church. For, let me tell you that the great object of this 
society is to place the Bible in the hands of those who know not the true God, to 
afford facilities of worshipping in those pure and scriptural services which are the 
glory of this church and the great bulwark of Christian doctrine in this nation, to 
reform the hearts of the wicked, to lift up the spirit of the contrite ones, and to 
direct all to the cross of Christ as the way of salvation, and to the Spirit of God as 
the sanctifier of his people. As to the means by which this venerable society would 
secure its object, it is by sending abroad good and able men as ministers of God, 
lawfully appointed to the work of evangelists, that by means of these preachers the 
people may hear of Jesus Christ ; and hearing, may believe in him, and believing, 
may call upon him, and calling upon him may be saved. 

The master or mistress of the house may then express a willingness to receive, in 
the course of the day, from the several members of the family, such little offerings as 
they may be disposed to make in support of the society ; or they may leave a box in 
some fixed place for the reception of contributions, having first written on the front, 
or on the lid, the following words— 


“Society ror THE PropracatTion or THE GosPEL. 


“ Box for Contributions.” 


All contributions thus received by heads of families should be sent in the course of 
the week to the officiating clergy, to be forwarded to the parent society; or to the 
of the district committee in the neighbourhood. 
That the God of peace may make you perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, is the 
hope and prayer of 


Your pastor and faithful servant, A. B. 








a 
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* peal to our people upon this subject, and a strong statement of the glad- 
ness with which the truth has been again and again received by multi- 
tudes of the heathen. 

The great argument in favour of this particular method of increas- 
ing our efficiency is, that machinery of vast power may be set in 
motion, without any very unusual exertion ; and that, by a single effort 
on the part of the clergy, we secure the interest and co-operation of 
large numbers in the work we design to further; besides, no labour is 
lost according to this plan. You have no two persons walking over the 
same ground, and no one person going over the same ground twice ; 
but each individual is working powerfully in his own independent 
sphere ; and the matter is brought before the great mass of the people, 
by their cwn natural advisers and friends, and in a manner highly cal- 
culated to secure the point. 

Every Christian family is, in truth, a little church of God, in which 
the head of that family is the officiating priest, for the maintenance of 

iety and charity, and all the families in a parish form together one 
arge family, of which the minister of God is head; and all the parishes 
in a diocese form one large family, of which the bishop is the head; 
and all the dioceses in Christendom form one large family, of which 
Christ is head. Surely, then, no plan is better calculated to promote 
the glory of God, our Saviour, and the good of our fellow-creatures, 
than one which recognises and acts upon this simple classification of 
all Christian people. 

Would any of the rural deans, who approve of this suggestion, 
bring the matter under the notice of the clergy within their districts ? 

Your obedient servant, D, 


LESLIE ON THE USE OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sir,—The opinion of the early church is an invaluable test of religious 
truth. Yet, however, in accordance with common sense, this assertion 
is, at the present day, frequently impugned. It is openly scoffed at 
and derided by the sectarian, and meets with hardly better treatment 
from some members of our own church. To be fettered by the 
opinions of early writers, who after all were but mere men, is con- 
sidered, by many, an intolerable hardship, and restraint of Christian 
freedom. T'o form our own theories on religious sales without 
reference to the recorded opinions of the primitive church, is esteemed 
an essential part of a Christian’s liberty. Any attempt, moreover, to 
control this, is looked on as an approximation to the system of popery. 
Yet this was confessedly the principle of the early church. “ Quod- 
cunque prius, verum, quodcunque posterius falsum,” is the sound rule 
of interpretation adopted by ‘Tertullian, and still more fully seas my 
at a subsequent period, by Vincent, of Lerins ; and is, undoubt ly, 
the principle on which our church proceeded in reforming herself 
from the errors of popery. That this sound test of truth may again 
be applied, in opposition, both to popery and puritanism, is much to 
be wished; and the republication, in the “Tracts for the Times,” of 
parts of the two treatises just alluded to, may, it is hoped, help to 
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restore to its former influence this principle of catholic interpretation. 
With the same view I venture to recal to the memory of your readers 
some passages from Leslie’s “ Letter on the Study of Kcclesiastical 


.” Such sound and judicious views deserve to be more gene- 


rally known. 


“Of all history, the ecclesiastical is the most beneficial ; as much more as the 
‘concerns of the ‘church are above that of the state—our souls above that of our bodies 
——and our eternal state more than the moment we have to stay in this world, ...... 
These, and these only, I may say, is the division of all controverted points in divinity, 
either as to doctrine or discipline; for every one of them must be determined by 
matter of fact. It is not refining and criticisms, and our notion of things, but what 
that faith was which was once delivered to the saints. This is matter of fact, and 
must be determined by evidence; and where any text of the New Testament is 
disputed, the best evidence is from those fathers of the church who lived in the 
apostdlical age, and learned the faith from the mouth of the apostles themselves,— 
such as, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, &e. These must know the best sense and 
meaning of the words delivered by ‘the apostles; and, next to them, they to whom 
they did deliver the same ; and so on, through the several ages of the church, to this 
day. And those doctrines, and that government of the church, which has this 
evidence, must be the truth. And they who refuse to be determined by this rule 
are justly to be suspected; nay, they give witness against themselves that they are 
departed from the truth. ‘Thus the church of Rome will not ‘be concluded by the 
evidence, but by what they eall the authority of the church; then they make this 
authority the same in all ages, and so settle all upon the authority of the present 
church. The same method would baffle and silence our vile sectaries, of several 
sorts. For example, Who can read that history of Eusebius, and doubt that 
episcopacy was the government'of the church at that time and before all over the 
Christian world? In which we find nothing of the papal supremacy, or presbyterian 
purity, but flagrant episcopacy everywhere in all ehurches ; yet, with this difference, 
that whereas our dissenters (may we not add, too, some of the clergy ?) have this 
plea only left to bawl‘and wrangle, as if our bishops took more upon ‘them, and 
assumed greater authority than {those primitive bishops did pretend to, over their 
presbyters and people. The case is so far otherwise that, if our bishops should speak 
now in the language used by those early apostolical bishops, that rout would be 
ready to stone them, and cry out, blasphemy! If they were told that the bishop 
does immediately represent the person of Christ; that, therefore, as the apostles and 
disciples were obedient to Christ, so ought the .presbyters, deacons, and laity, to be 
obedient to their bishop; that who kept not outward communion with his bishop, 
did forféit the inward communion with Christ the head......for that he is the 
principle of unity in his church, and who is not in communion with him is out of the 
unity of the catholic church,—this would be called high-flying with a witness. Yet 
this was the language of the holy Ignatius, and those primitive, and even apostolic 
‘times,..... The state and history of the primitive church shews, by a stronger argument, 
i.e., of fact, what was the government of the church, as established and left by the 
apostles. For that is, after all, what must determine us: it is not what schemes and 
contrivances we may fancy, but what that government was which, de facto, the 
apostles left in the church; and that must continue till a greater, at least as great, 
an authority shall alter it......But some think that the apostles left no standing 
‘government in the church, but what might be altered by the church in after 
according to occasions and emergencies; and so episcopacy, presbyters, or anything 
else, may come in. These make no great matter of the government of the chureh, so 
as they cry, the doctrine be sound. But they consider not that the government was 
ordained to secure the doctrine, and no instance can be given, from Jeroboam down- 
wards, when the change of the government did not bring along with it a change of 
doctrine.” 


This ‘latter assertion Leslie illustrates by reference to the state of 
the early church of England during the great rebellion, and of Holland ; 
‘to which we may now add the case of Geneva, as an_ instance of the 
lamentable effects of spurious and ultra-protestantism. | .. « «| 
CaTHOLICUS. 


; 
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ON THE POSITION OF PADAN ARAN, woh 
In reply to the Remarks of Dr. Paulus upon the subject, contained in his Reviéw 
of Mr. Beke’s Origines Biblice.. atk, Senta 

Sin,—In the Hebrew Scriptures we find frequent mention made of 
Padan Aram or Aram Naharaim, whichis described as being the country 
into which Abraham and his family first went after their departure 
from Chaldea, and in which, when Abraham proceeded thence into 
Canaan, Nahor and his descendants continued to reside. ‘This coun 
was, by the Jews of Alexandria, considered to be identical with the 
M ia of the Greeks; and accordingly, its name was so ren- 
dered in the Greek Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures made in 
that city, which bears the name of the Septuagint version. This 
identification (although from Judith v. 5—7, and Acts vii, 2—4, it is 
manifest that it could not have been universally admitted at the times 
when those two books were written,) was, together with many. other 
Rabbinical opinions in Geography, adopted without question among 
the early Christians; and notwithstanding that it has always been at- 
tended with difficulties which commentators have not been able en- 
tirely to surmount, its general correctness appears never to have been 
doubted. 

In my Origines Biblica,* however, I have taken upon myself to 
deny altogether the correctness of this identification; and | have in 
that work (pp. 122—133,) given my reasons for the opinion therein 
expressed, that Padan Aram, so far from being represented by Meso- 
potamia, was situate very much nearer to the confines of Canaan ; 
and that, in fact, its true position is to be looked for in the neighbour- 
hood, and probably to the southward of Damascus. 

The opinion thus expressed has met with the most decided opposi- 
tion from Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg, who, in a Review of my work 
published in the Heidelberger Jahrbicher der Literatur,+ at the same 
time that he scoffs at my belief in such a vulgar error as that “ the 
Bible is the written word of God,” manifests not less his indignation 
at the presumptuous attempt thus made—and that above all by an 
eciitien oto disturb, in this as well as in other particulars, the 
“ received orthodox, and truly Rabbinical interpretation” of the Jews 
of Alexandria, to whom he would appear to attribute an infallibility 
which he denies to the writers of the text itself. 

It is not my intention upon the present occasion to comment on the 
subject of that review generally : my object is simply to confine my- 
self to the learned reviewer's criticism of my opinion on the subject of 
Padan Aram. 

In order to do this with justice, both to my reviewer and to my- 
self, it is necessary that I should discuss his observations in detail, 

He begins thus, then: “I will now proceed to notice a single spe- 
cial example of the (most assuredly not rational) method of the author. 
The. Haran of Gen, xxvii. 43, xxviii. 10, cannot be the Charree so 
well known from its connexion with the history of Crassus, And why 
not? Why, because, although it be true from Gen. xxxi. 22, that 





* “Origines Biblice ; or, Researches in Primeval History,” vol. i., London, 1834. 
+ For January, 1835, pp. 43—61. 
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Jacob, when he fled, was three days in advance before Laban knew 
of it, yet still it would not have been possible for him to reach Mount 
Gilead in 10 days; for Charrce being distant about 400 miles from 
Gilead, his flocks and herds could not have travelled at the rate of 
60 miles a day.” Now this is so far from being a correct statement 
of my argument, that it altogether omits what is the real question be- 
tween us, which is simply as to the meaning of the “ seven days’ 
journey” of Laban. It is unnecessary, however, to say any thing 
here on the subject, as the point will be sufficiently brought out before 
the termination of the present observations. The “ 60 miles’ (instead 
of 40,) is, of course, merely a clerical error. 

“ The correctness of the latter portion of this statement may per- 
haps be admitted. But straightways the author comes to the conclu- 
sion that there must have been another Haran, and that Padan Aram 
(Gen. xxviii. 2,) is to be looked for in the neighbourhood of Damas- 
cus. One cannot but admire the author’s observation and reflexion ; 
but one is, nevertheless, not a little surprised that so many different 
places bearing similar names have always to be sought after.’”’ One 
would have greater reason to be surprised, if mere similarity of name 
were all that was considered requisite to establish the identity of a 
place in the present day with one which existed three or four thou- 
sand years ago; and I presume that the reviewer does not wish it'to 
be understood that such is his opinion. But if such were really the 
case, a place in Hihedja, south of Damascus, called Harran, which is 
mentioned by Burckhardt,* would be a far better representative of 
Haran than even Charree itself, as being actually identical in name 
with the Hebrew JM- 


The reviewer then proceeds to say: “ Let us, therefore, examine 
the text (rationally) a little closer. Is it any where said that Jacob's 
flocks travelled a distance of 400 miles in 10 days,—that is, 40 miles 
daily,—in their journey from Haran to Mount Gilead? This would 
certainly not have been possible. But neither does the text say that 
Jacob travelled that distance in 34+-7 days,’”’ The reviewer is, no 
doubt, entirely correct in these remarks ; but on my part also, at the 
same time that I assert the impossibility of Jacob’s flocks having made 
such a journey, I expressly state (p. 130,) that “ the time employed 
either by Laban in his pursuit, or by Jacob in his flight, is not men- 
tioned.” 

« Jacob had waited’’ (the reviewer continues) “ until Laban was 
gone to shear his sheep at so great a distance (to the eastward of 
Haran) that he did not receive intelligence of Jacob's flight until 
three days afterwards (Gen. xxxi, 19—22).” Dr. Paulus doubtless 

far more penetration than myself, and he may, therefore, see 
far more in the text than I can; for although I will not deny that 
Jacob would naturally have availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
him by Laban’s absence, yet I confess my inability to discover where 
itis stated that he “ waited until Laban was gone to shear his cr ot 
But that Laban went “‘ to the eastward of Haran’’ is certainly neither 
stated, nor is there any thing to lead to the presumption that that 
was the direction (more than any other) in which he went from 


eo 








ee 


* “ Travels in Syria,” &e., p. 216. 
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Haran.. Neither is it said that Laban “ did not receive intelligence 
of Jacob's flight until three days afterwards.” The text says “ it 
was told Laban on the third day ("O* Wi D2) that Jacob was fled;” 


which, according to the Hebrew mode of computation (see Orig. 
Bibl, p. 82), might have been at any time on the day afte 
Jacob’s flight. These misrepresentations of the history are of no 
real im ce as regards the actual point in dispute; but they of 
themselves evince, better than any comment that might be made upon 
them, the general fairness and correctness of the reviewer. 

“ But how quickly Laban was able to return, and commence his 
ne of Jacob, and especially how soon he found out that Jacob 

d fled in the direction of Gilead, (which was not the nearest way 
to Canaan,) is not told us.” All this I admit; for the history simply 
says, “ And it was told Laban, on the third day, that Jacob was fled ; 
and he took his brethren with him, and pursued after him seven rt 
journey, and they overtook him in the mount Gilead ;” from which 
succinct statement (in the absence of all evidence to the contrary,) 
the legitimate inference unquestionably is, that the pursuit was tmme- 
diate ; besides that, common sense teaches us, as it would have taught 
Laban also, that the longer he delayed his pursuit, the less likelihood 
there would have been of his overtaking the fugitive, who (even as it 
was) had already obtained at least two days’ start of him. The as- 
sertion, however, that “‘ Gilead was not the nearest way to Canaan,” 
is a petitio principii unworthy of a logical reasoner, such as (I presume,) 
Dr. Paulus would wish to be considered. If Padan Aram were 
situate to the southward of Damascus, in the neighbourhood of the 
Haouran, then Gilead would have been the nearest way to Canaan ; 
and in that case all the reviewer’s arguments founded upon his illogi- 
cal assumption to the contrary must naturally fall to the ground. 
But even if it be conceded that Gilead was not the nearest way to 
Canaan, it is quite certain, nevertheless, that no great time would have 
been spent by Laban in ascertaining that Jacob had gone in that di- 
rection; for it is not possible that the immense droves of the latter 
(out of which 580 head of cattle were selected as a present to Hsau 
alone, Gen. xxxii. 13—15,) would not have left traces of their pro- 
gress ; besides that, it is an assumption entirely gratuitous (not to say 
unreasonable,) that the same persons who informed Laban of Jacob's 
flight, would not also have made him acquainted with the direction of 
that flight: independently of which, 1 will ask whether it be at all 
likely that so remarkable a passage as that of the great body of per- 
sons and beasts accompanying Jacob, could have been made through 
any country that was not totally uninhabited without being the sub- 
ject of remark to persons who could have informed Laban of its course, 
supposing him at any time to have been in doubt respecting it. 

“The text merely says this” (continues Dr. Paulus): “ that, with 
respect to Laban, the pursuer, the journey that he made amounted to 
_a.seven days’ journey, (Gen, xxxi. 23,) meaning thereby that the dis- 
tance which he rode between Haran and Har Gilead was so mutch. 
In how many days Jacob was able to travel the direct road thither 
with his slow-footed flocks and herds, is, however, not to be ascertained 
from the text, because no one can tell how many circuits (umwege) 
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had to be made by Laban, who of course could not have known in 
the first instance whether Jacob had gone towards Mount Gilead; or 
in any other direction. For a pursuing, and therefore mounted, Arab, 
400 miles in seven days would have been much too little.” How many 
gratuitous assumptions are here made in order to obscure, rather than 
to explain, the plain words of the text! Of these assumptions, that 
of comparing Laban to a mounted Arab, or Bedoween, is, perhaps, 
the most pregnant with error. I know full well that it is much the 
fashion to regard the manners of the times described in the book of 
Genesis as being represented by those of the Arabs of the present day ; 
but the only authority to which we can refer upon the subject most 
assuredly leads to a directly contrary conclusion. The wandering life 
led by Abraham (who has poetically been described as an Arab Sheik !) 
and his descendants, Isaac and Jacob, will be adduced as an instance ; 
but the whole scripture history manifests that this was noé the rule, 
but the exception. When Abraham left Chaldea with his relatives, 
they first “came unto Haran, and dwelt there’ (Gen. xi, 31); and 
when that patriarch, with Lot, subsequently proceeded into Canaan, 
Nahor and his family remained permanently fixed at Haran, in which 
identical spot they continued to reside during a period of nearly two 
centuries, (see Gen. xxiv. 4, 10; xxviii, 2, 10; xxix. 4; xxxi. 55;) 
without the slightest appearance of migration or wandering. So Lot, 
when he separated from Abraham in Canaan, at once relinquished a 
migratory life, and “ dwelled in the cities of the plain” (Gen xiii. 12) ; 
and the comparison of Gen. xviii. 1—9, and xix. 1—3, will plainly 
shew how very different was the manner of living which he then 
adopted, from that which Abraham continued to retain. So also from 
the descriptions given of the “ children of Heth” (Gen. xxiii. 3—18), 
and the inhabitants of the “ city of Sichem” (Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19; 
xxxiv. 20—23), may be inferred what was those people’s usual 
manner of living, in contradistinction to the wandering lives of the 
patriarchs. I will say nothing here of the reason which is given in 
Heb, xi. 9, for Abraham’s “ dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob:” all I have now to do with is, the fact that the mode of living 
of the inhabitants of Syria and Canaan, generally, was widely different 
from that which was adopted by the patriarchs during their “ sojourn 
in the land ;”,—which fact I dare Dr. Paulus to deny, unless he at the 
same time think fit to reject the evidence of the scriptural history al- 
together ;—and (with reference to the particular subject of the present 
argument,) I assert that Laban, the permanent resident in the city 
wherein his father Bethuel and his grandfather Nahor had constantly re- 
sided before him, is not, in any manner whatever, to be compared to a 
wandering Arab of the desert. 

But let us leave these fancies, and proceed to the consideration of 
the verbal import of the text ; which is, in fact, the real point in dis- 
pute, notwithstanding that the reviewer has needlessly mixed up with 
it so-many wholly irrelevant matters. Now the text says, that 
Laban “ pursued after him [Jacob] seven days’ journey”— JJ3 


oD nyaw—that is tosay, (asI have already expressed it in Orig. Bibl. 
px.480,.although the reviewer does not in the least allude to it,) “ not 
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distance,—‘ a seven journey ;’—in the same way as Laban is 
said (Gen. xxx. 36) to have ‘ set [a distance of] three days’ j y 
betwixt himself and Jacob.” This seven day’s journey, thevedoes bie 
(in itself) no more relation to the time which Laban may have eni« 
ployed in travelling it, than it has to the time which Jacob had taken 
to go it before him. Even in the Hebrew language, one may suffi- 
ciently distinguish between a distance of a day’s Journey, and the actual 
, and Exod, xv. 22) 


as meaning & teen hg days in duration, but as a measure of 


during a day’s time (comp. Numb, x. 
“cin like as ating. one be distinguish in German between the 
stunde as a measure of distance, and a Journey during a s¢tunde’s time.* 
It. is in the former of these senses, I repeat, that the words “ seven 
days’ journey’’ apply ; and this, and this alone, is to be our guide (as 
I have stated in p. 130,) in “ computing the distance gone by Laban, 
without considering the time which may actually have been employed either 
by him in the pursuit, or by Jacob in his flight, which is not mentioned.” 
At what length the standard of measurement, a day’s ns is to be 
computed, remains to be determined. - I have considered it (p. 130) 
as equal to about 15 English miles, which is certainly not far removed 
from the truth: at all events it would be as absurd to estimate the 
“ day's journey”’ of scripture at the distance which “ a mounted and 
pursuing Arab” can go in a day’s time, as it would be to suppose that, 
in Germany, a stunde is measured by the distance which a horseman 
can gallop in an hour. 

But it is really surprising what inconsistencies the reviewer is guilty 
of in his attempts to support his untenable hypothesis. Having first 
decided that the distance which Laban went is to be measured by the 
time which he employed upon it, he is at the next moment compelled 
to admit, that the actual distance between his Rabbinical Haran and 
Gilead does not at all correspond with that time :—*“ four hundred 
miles” (he says) “in seven days was much too short a distance for Laban, 
—the mounted and pursuing Arab !”” Hence he is driven to take the 
words of the text YIM FY") not in their plain import and common- 


sense meaning, “ and pursued after him,’—in precisely the same 
manner in which the identical words are used in the account of 
Pharaoh’s pursuit of the Israelites (Exod. xiv. 9), and in many other 
places of scripture,—but as conveying the further meaning of “ looking 
for,” “going in search of,” and “ making circuits,” in order to account 
for the circumstance that Laban was seven days employed upon a pur- 
suit which ought not to Have occupied him half the time. Independently 
of which, it is not to be forgotten that the whole of these ingenious 
speculations are founded upon the illogical assumption of the very 
point which the reviewer has to prove, namely, that Charree is Haran, 
and Gilead, consequently, not the direct road from thence to Canaan, 

From the sum of the reviewer's arguments (such as they are), it 
appears, therefore, that there are two points (and two only) which 





— +. ee 


* The German word “‘ stunde” (an hour) independently of its primary signifies. 
tion asa measure of time, is used to denote the distance which a foot passenger 
commonly travels within the time of a stunde or hour. Hence, distafices are usually 
caloulesed by stunden, two of which are equal to a German mile. 
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are regarded by him as positively fixed ; the others being such reason- 
able and probable assumptions as ought to satisfy the mind of any 
rationalist /! ‘These two fixed points are; Ist, the position of Haran, 
which is established upon that ¢radition in which the reviewer is so 
sincere a believer ; and 2ndly, the time which Laban took to go from 
Haran to Gilead, which is determined by a misrepresentation, or at 
least a misconception, of the verbal import of the Hebrew text. 
But even let these two fundamental points be conceded,—and what 
then? The distance and time of Laban’s journey are settled in an 
entirely rationalist, and consequently most satisfactory, manner. So 
too is the distance gone by Jacob. But what is to be said about the 
time in which the latter went that distance? ‘The reviewer remarks, 
indeed, that “ in how many days Jacob was able to travel the direct 
road with his slow-footed flocks and herds is not to be ascertained 
from the text;’’ but whether the text expresses it or not, it may not 
the less assuredly be affirmed that many more than seven days would 
have been absolutely requisite. For a large drove of mixed cattle, 
20 consecutive days would be too short a time, even in Germany or 
England, to travel 400 English miles. This point the reviewer has 
evidently well considered, although in framing his argument he is 
most careful to suppress any thing like allusion to it. For he knows 
full well that the whole of the quickly-moving Laban’s time must be 
accounted for, up to the moment of his overtaking at Gilead “ the 
slow-footed flocks and herds of Jacob ;’’ and it is, in fact, in order to 
fill up this time which weighs so heavily upon him, that he finds it 
convenient to assert, (in direct contradiction of the words of the text,) 
that ‘* Laban went to shear his sheep at so great a distance, eastward 
of Haran, that he did not receive intelligence of Jacob's flight until 
three days afterwards ;”— and to assume (without the slightest grounds 
for so doing,) that Laban could not return quickly ;—that he did not 
at once commence his pursuit of Jacob ;—that he did not immediately 
find out that Jacob had gone in the direction of Gilead ; — that 
Gilead was not the nearest way to Canaan ;—that Laban was a 
mounted Arab ;—and yet that heemployed seven days to do what any 
mounted and pursuing Arab of the present day would have done in 
half the time. Is it possible that there should have existed such a 
rationalist expounder of scripture ? 

«« How, then, does this only self-tied knot become undone ? As soon 
as the text is examined a little more closely, and not merely for the 
purpose of discovering something new, every reason vanishes for the 
creation of a second Haran, and for the removal of Padan Aram, 
which, according to the Syriac and Arabic, as well as in Hosea xii. 
13, is called Aramcea Campestris.’”’ It is simply from this closer ex- 
amination of the text that I oppose the creation of a second Haran at 
Charree, and the removal of Padan Aram into Mesopotamia ; both of 
which have been effected by the Jews of Alexandria, at probably the 
worst period of their national existence, and both of which, in this present 
age of reason, are so strenuously, and so consistently,—I leave others 
to say how ably,—advocated by the reviewer. 

With respect to the meaning of the ON nw of Hosea xii. 13, I 


confess myself unable to perceive what advantage is afforded by it to 
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the reviewer's argument more than to my own, unless the extent of 
Aram be first determined ;—that is to say, until it be decided whether 
or not Mesopotamia be correctly comprised within that designation. 
Upon this subject, 1 have not formed the opinion expressed by me 
merely from the consideration of the single text which Dr. Paulus has 
so rationally expounded. In my arguments in pp. 124, 125, I have 
mentioned that the several cities enumerated in 2 Sam. x. 6, as be- 
longing to Aram,—of which “ Damascus was the head” (Isa. vii. 8), 
—were all, like that city itself, situate at a short distance only from 
the north-eastern extremity of the land of Canaan :—see for Beth- 
rehob, Judg. xviii. 28; Zobah, 2 Chr. viii. 3; Maacah, Josh. xiii. 
13; and Ish-tob (Tob), Judg. xi. 3. Why, then, is the plain country 
of Aram,—Padan-Aram, or Sedeh-Aram,—alone to be placed at so 
great a distance from the other portions of Aram? I have also re- 
marked (p. 132,) that the kingdom of Cushan-rishathaim (Judg. iii. 
8,) is, with far more reason, to be regarded as a country in the vicinity 
of Canaan, (like those of Moab, Ammon, and Amalek, mentioned at 
the same time with it in the text,) than as the distant land of Mesopo- 
tamia, beyond the Euphrates. And, lastly, I have referred (also p. 
132,) to the fact that “ Pethor of Aram-Naharaim’” was the residence 
of Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 4 ;) “ which is by the river of the land of the 
children of his people’ wayn32 (Numb, xxii. 5)—or more correctly 


“of the children of Ammon” }\OY"%32, as the Samaritan and Syriac 
versions, and many Hebrew MSS. have it. Should, however, this 
text be not considered sufficient in itself, I may farther refer to Numb. 
xxiv. 25, in which it is said, that “ Balaam rose up, and went, and 
returned to his place ;”’ and to Numb, xxxi. 7, 8, from which we find 
that when the detachment under Phinehas went and “ warred against 
the Midianites,” they not only “slew the five kings of Midian,” but 
** Balaam also, the son of Beor, they slew with the sword.” How, then, 
could “ his place’ have been beyond the Euphrates, or anywhere, 
indeed, except close to Midian ? 

In spite, then, of the opinion of the Jewish Rabbis of Alexandria, 
however long those opinions may have been allowed to remain un- 
questioned, and notwithstanding, also, the arguments of their proselyte 
and champion, my rationalist reviewer, I have in conclusion to repeat, 
that the position attributed by me to Padan Aram or Aram Naharaim 
—a country in the neighbourhood (to the south) of Damascus, and 
at no great distance from the other cities of Aram above enumerated 
—in which country was Haran, the residence of Laban, situate seven 
days’ journey (about 100 English miles) from Gilead—in which 
also was Pethor, the residence of Balaam, situate by the river of the 
land of the children of Ammon, and close adjoining to the territories 
of the Midianites — and which, at a later period, formed the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Cushan-rishathaim, the oppressor of the Israelites 
—is, in every respect, more in accordance with the whole tenour of 
the scriptural history, unbiassed by tradition, than is any portion of 
the distant country of Mesopotamia, beyond the Euphrates. 

C. T. Bex. 
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ON THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


Siz,—I have read, with some attention, the observations of the Rey. 
W.B. Winning on the Days of Creation, and will confess that, so far as 
they go, they offer the most plausible explanation I have seen of the 
subject. But there are several difficulties connected with his views, 
which must not be lost sight of. As truth, and the elucidation of 
Scripture, is the only object which Christian men and ministers can 
have before them, Mr. Winning will pardon a few remarks upon his 
paper in the two last Numbers of this Magazine, where those difficulties 
appear. I shall reserve any further remarks upon the subject, and 
confine myself, at present, to those difficulties. 

Mr. Winning concedes at once to those who conceive that, by 
*< days,’ indefinite periods of time are meant, one of the great arguments 
of the mere geologist. But, at the same time, he reverts (page 166) 
to the usual interpretation of the word day, where he confines the day 
to a revolution of the earth upon its axis, but extends the terms 
“evening” and “ morning’ to many regular alternations of day and 
night, It is clear, however, that though such a use of these terms 
may be consistent with themselves, the objectors to geology will not 
be satisfied with such a phraseology. My own opinion is, that, before 
this interpretation can be firmly established, the facts relating to the 
creation in the Ist chapter of Genesis, (from 3rd to 25th verse) must 
be shewn to be tn unity with themselves, as to the propriety of the order 
pursued. This is easy; but there will still be the necessity of 
shewing why the word day can be employed in two such differing 
modes without doing violence to the unity of language. 

Mr. Winning observes, on the third day, that the earth brought 
forth a vegetation totally different from that which it produced on the 
sixth: and he introduces the coal measures as illustrating the fact. 
Geologists, as he observes, have certainly believed that the vegetation 
of the ancient earth was solely confined to what we now call tropical 
vegetation ; and that “ the gigantic rushes, ferns, palms, bamboos, &c., 
indicate, not only a tropical, but an insular climate.’’ Will Mr. 
Winning pardon me remarking, that, if the ancient earth was subject 
to convulsions of such a nature as we may suppose, under the idea of 
days implying periods ofa kind totally distinct from anything we know 
now, that we have nothing better than conjecture to go upon when 
we assume, that the “first vegetation of the earth must have grown 

on islands in a very moist atmosphere, and in a heat as great, or even 
greater, than that of the West Indies’? (page 167.) The Mosaic 
account distinctly states, that (to use Mr. W.’s own version) this 
occurred “ when the Lord God rained not on the earth ; but there went 
up a mist from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground.” 1 
may hereafter attempt an explanation of this phenomena upon natural 
rinciples, but I now merely point Mr. Winning’s attention to it. It 
1s Syidant that if the vegetation of the ancient earth was simply such 
as we have traces of in the coal measures, and if it did not rain when 
that vegetation grew upon the earth, the climate in which it grew was 
not exactly a tropical climate ; for rain is one of the most usual of 
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tropical phenomena, such rain as is not known in more temperate 
regions: nay, it can be proved from observation of what goes on in 
the West Indies to this day, that, if such vegetation as is sup 
existed solely upon the ancient earth, it must have rained, unless the 
ancient atmosphere, or the ancient vegetation, had properties totally 
different from what is supposed when a West India climate is alluded 
to. I have in my possession several private memoranda of the Rev. 
Lansdown Guilding, late of St. Vincent's, (and one of them I have 
published in the Magazine of Natural History for Ist Sept. 1835,) 
which prove, that one of the causes of the great rains in the tropics is 
the gigantic vegetation. Now this certainly throws a difficulty in the 
way of Mr, Winning. The coal measures do not contain indications 
of such vegetation as is pointed out in the 1]th and 12th verses of 
Genesis i, If, then, there were no ruminantia before Adam, why was 
there grass, or green herb? We may be certain that they were not 
created without a use; and I believe that Moses has stated nothing 
respecting the Creation which is not strictly and scientifically true. It 
has been much insisted on, that, if these grasses existed, their traces 
are now not to be found. Is Mr. Winning aware that Professor 
Lindley has recently demonstrated that the conclusions usually arrived 
at from an investigation of the coal strata are not justified by experi- 
ment upon vegetable matter immersed in water ? the very condition of 
the geological and theological theories. “ La Géologie et la botanique,”’ 
(says M. Adolphe Brongnient, “ Prodrome d'une Histoire des Végétaux 
Sossiles,”” p. 183,) “ nous paroissent done s’accorder pour annoncer qu'd 
cette époque la surface séche de la terre étoit bornée a des tles peu étendues, 
disposées par archipels au sein des vastes mers, et sur lesquelles crotssoient 
les végétaux, dont nous trouvens les restes dans la formation houillere.” 
Such was, till seven years since, the opinion of most geologists, and 
such is the opinion of many still. But, as Mr. Lindley has observed, 
in a note to his “ Fossil Flora,” it was always doubtful “ whether such 
data as we possessed concerning the flora of the coal measures could 
be considered of a nature sufficiently precise to justify geologists in 
entering into such calculations.” “It was, moreover, perfectly clear 
that the numerical proportion borne by ferns to other plants was 
rapidly diminishing as the examination of the vegetable remains of the 
coal measures became more carefully conducted. ‘The very remark- 
able fact, that ferns are scarcely ever met with in fructification in a 
fossil state was also a circumstance upon which no light was thrown 
by the theory of a high temperature and damp insular atmosphere. 
Taking all these into consideration, along with the constant state of 
disintegration of vegetable remains,—a disintegration unquestionably 
not the result of drifting,—I was led to suspect that, possibly, the total 
absence of certain kinds of plants, the as constant presence of others, 
and several other points of a like nature, might be accounted for by @ 
difference in the capability of one plant beyond another of resisting 
the action of water. Accordingly on the 21st of March, 1833, I filled 
a large iron tank with water, and immersed in it 177 specimens of 
various plants, belonging to all the more remarkable natural orders, 
taking care in particular to include representatives of all those which 
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are either constantly present in the coal measures, or as universally 
absent. The vessel was placed in the open air, left uncovered, and 
untouched, with the exception of filling up the water as it evapo- 
rated, till the 22nd of April, 1885—that is, for rather more than two 
years. At the end of that time, what remained was examined, with 
the results stated in the following list [omitted here for want of space]; 
in which it is to be observed, that where no observation is added to 
the name of a plant, no trace whatever of that species could be found.” 
Of the 177 species, 121 were not to be traced. “ This experiment,” 
continues the Professor, “ appears to me to lead to most important 
conclusions, ‘These things seem clear: Firstly, that Dicotyledonous 
plants, in general, are unable to remain for two years in water without 
being totally decomposed ; and that the principal part of those which 
do possess the power are Conifere and Cycadee, which are exactly 
what we find in a fossil state. Secondly, that Monocotyledones are 
more capable of resisting the action of water ; in particular, palms and 
seitamineous plants, which are what we principally find as fossils, 
but that grasses and sedges perish; so that we have no right to say 
that the earth was not originally clothed with grasses because we no 
longer find their remains. ‘Thirdly, that fungi, mosses, and all the 
lowest forms of vegetation disappear, and that even equisetum leaves 
no trace behind, which seems to settle the question of calamites being 
an extinct form of that genus. And, finally, that ferns have a great 
power of resisting water if gathered in a green state, not one of them 
having disappeared during the experiment; but that the effect of 
immersion in water is to cause their fructification to rot away. 

“ Hence the numerical proportion ot different families of plants found 
in a fossil state throws no light whatever upon the ancient climate of 
the earth, but depends entirely upon the power which .particular 
families may possess, by virtue of the organization of their cuticle, of 
resisting the action of the water wherein they floated previously to 
their being finally fixed in the rocks in which they now are found.”’ 

We have, then, no right to assume that the vegetation of the pre- 
Adamitic earth* was at all different from what it was afterwards ; and, 
therefore, there is no scientific argument to justify Mr. Winning’s 
notion respecting the creation of fresh vegetable substances in the sixth 
day. Indeed the very mention of grasses, and herbs, and fruit trees, 
in the Ist chapter of Genesis, strikes at the conclusion he deduces 
from the mention of plants, herbs, and trees, in the 2nd chapter. I 
do not say that his conclusions are incorrect; but I am anxious to 
have all difficulties canvassed, that Mr. Winning’s labours may be 
more satisfactorily reeompensed. In the Twelfth Essay on the Ante- 
diluvian Age, Mr. Winning has given several reasons why he does 
not think that there was rain before the flood. Now, if so, the new 
vegetation, which he sees in the 2nd chapter of Genesis, was fed by 
the dew.—Why, then, could not that new vegetation have thriven as 
well before Adam’s existence as after? But it was necessary, he will 
say, for the new creatures, and for Adam himself. And here lies the 





* By this term, I mean the earth as it was on the fifth day. 
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difficulty of reconciling the use of the grass, &c., in the Ist chapter, 
It is true that the production of thorns and thistles, after the fall, 
(Genesis, iii. 18.) seems to favour the idea of new creations in 
succession ; but, nevertheless, the words used do not imply more 
than a curse upon the soil, which was so altered by some, probably, 
chemical or mineral change, as to produce an excess of vegetation of 
that sort; such, indeed, as there are many examples of in countries 
visited by terrestrial convulsions in the present age. As to the dew, 
upon which so much depends, the country at the foot of the Andes, 
in Peru, offers the spectacle of a prolific vegetation supported by dew, 
I may say, alone: for when it rains at Lima, the rain is almost 
invariably the result of some visible terrestrial and consequent atmo- 
spherical convulsion. Feuillée informs us, that on 7th Sept., 1709, the 
fall of a shower of rain was an event that had not taken place for 
twenty previous years ; and it is certain that this rain was the result 
of some convulsion produced by a terrestrial commotion. But, be 
this as it may, will the productions of the neighbourhoods of Lima, so 
nourished by dew, justify the inference, that the fossil plants of the 
coal measures might be fed by dew alone, or the greater inference, 
that, if so, (i. e. if they are actually the remains of the vegetation of 
Gen. i, 11 and 12,) the plants contemporaneous with Adam were 
different in nature or constitution? It is evident that these questions 
affect the assertion of a new creation of animals, as well as plants, at 
the first coming into existence of Adam, for the vegetation, we are 
told, was for the use of the animals. 

Now, as to the second creation of animals, Mr. Lyell (“ Principles of 
Geology,” vol. ii., page 124) has already supposed, that “ — may 
have been created in succession at such times and in such places as 
to enable them to multiply and endure for an appointed period, and 
occupy an appointed space on the globe.” I do not intend to quote the 
deductions by which this idea is enforced ; but must take one remark 
applicable to the present purpose. ‘“ The above-mentioned herbiverous 
animals, in their turn, (viz., sheep, deer, goat, &c.) must be permitted to 
make considerable progress before the entrance of the first pair of wolves 
or lions,’ (page 125.) Now, if wolves and lions &c. were not created 
before the epoch mentioned in Gen. ii. 19, they were created afterwards, 
or at that time. If at that time, or before, were they compatible with 
each other? I presume that there is no supposition of their being 
created immediately afterwards, ‘These ideas raise a great difficulty 
for Mr. Winning; and I think “A Plain Reader’’ (vol. viii., p. 45,) 
has the advantage of him in what he says respecting the animals 
before the flood. But, allowing that all the ferocious animals were 
destroyed by the flood of Noah, and that none but harmless and 
domestic creatures entered the ark, do not the facts furnished. by 
naturalists respecting the fossil remains of hyenas, bears, &., which 
are proved to have been of the same habits with those now living, 
upset, at once, the notion of a re-creation of hurtful animals after the 
flood, of which there is not a word in the Bible, and prove that that 
re-creation was not a new creation? Cuvier, quoted by Mr. Winning, 
(vol. vii, p. 414,) says: “the species of antediluvian animals were 
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not precisely the same as the postdiluvian.’’ But do they differ so 
much as to constitute a new creation ? or is the difference in their 
organization simply a correspondence with the difference of the climate, 
suitable, not so much to new habits, as to a modified condition of the 
earth and the air, consequent in the great catastrophe that had taken 
place? Ifwe are to build upon such differences, let us know exactly 
what they are. It appears to me to be far more agreeable to reason 
and analogy, and to what is revealed in Scripture, to suppose, that whilst 
man was innocent, and “ every thing’ on earth continued “ very good,” 
the ferocious properties of the beasts of prey were not developed ; 
and that when sin had introduced death into the world, then it was 
that death of and by animals first took place ; [and it would appear 
that the brute creation suffered at the deluge equally with man on 
that account, (Gen. vi. 11—17) as co-partners in corruption and 
violence ;| and that, at the deluge, the same power which afterwards 
“shut the mouths of the lions’ so that they hurt not Daniel, shut their 
mouths when they entered the ark ; (for though Noah was then saved, 
the decree of temporal death was only suspended, and men were 
afterwards, as well as animals, to be born in their natural condition ;) 
I say, it seems more reasonable to suppose this, than to suppose that 
after Noah, who was then the representative of Adam, in a state of 
comparative righteousness, had survived the flood, fresh races of 
ferocious and blood-thirsty animals should be created anew, when the 
creation of such creatures would only imply the creation of so many 
scourges for the family so recently and so mercifully spared. It is far 
more probable that the animals which took possession with Noah of 
the baptized earth, retained their restored ancestral simplicity so long 
as Noah's family remained untainted, and that the curse upon Adam’s 
posterity, awhile suspended, returned in all its force when disobedience 
to the law expressly given at that time (Gen. x., 5) was shewn. 
I see nothing more extraordinary in the notion of “ the lion’ diterally 
“eating straw like the ox,’ which Mr, Winning has, in previous 
papers, rejected, (vol. vii. p. 414,) than I do in the fact of Nebuchad- 
nezzar “ eating grass like oxen,’’ which, we are told, did take place, 
(Dan. iv. 33). The Scriptures bear frequent testimony to the con- 
clusion, that the Almighty has, for a specific end, temporarily changed 
the characters of brute creatures; and it is no less contradictory to 
reason to say, that there must have been a new creation at Noah's 
deluge, than to say, that when God opened the mouth of Balaam’s 
ass, he created an animal of a species not precisely like that of the 
animal usually known by that name. 

Mr. Winning must be aware what a powerful weapon would the 
doctrine of new creations be in the hands of those who are jealous of 
One Universat Creator, and how dangerous it would be to truth 
to let them create ad libitum, which Mr. W. has actually done in 
this instance, though with a different aim. 

As for any conclusions drawn from the at present undiscovered 
traces of human bodies in the strata of the earth, such conclusions 
must be premature, till the earth has been thoroughly investigated, 
especially those countries where the probability is the first men lived 
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and died. And who shall say that human bones are as capable of 
preservation as animal remains ? 
It is not altogether to the present purpose to allude to any other 
writer than Mr. Winning; but as that gentleman has quoted Mr. 
airholme’s “Scriptural Geology,’’ in his notes to the “Twelfth Essa 
on the Antediluvian Age,” I take the liberty of observing, that althoug 
it is painful to say anything disrespectful of an anxious defender of 
revelation, Mr. Fairholme’s testimony, as a geologist, does not rank 
very high: he has betrayed so much ignorance respecting the con- 
temporaneousness of the coal measures, and other much more recent 
formations, and has blundered so materially, that his evidence is not 
worth much where geology is simply involved. The same might be 
said of Dr. Ure, whose errors have been pointed out by Professor 
Sedgwick before the Geological Society. It is certainly a great pit 
that the persons who have most strenuously contended for the mitch 
between theology and geology, have shewn occasionally most manifest 
misunderstanding of what geology teaches. If we would meet the 
Philistine philosophy of the day with David's success, we must not 
only go forth “in the name of the Lord of Hosts,’’ but arm ourselves 
with weapons that we can manage. So long as men try to refute 
geological heresies, they ought, at least, to know what those heresies 
have of truth wrought into them ; and to use the earth as a comment 
on the Bible without actually knowing what the earth exhibits, is 
about as absurd as it would be to attempt to determine the correct 
reading of an obscure passage in an antediluvian manuscript with no 
knowledge of the alphabet used at the period when the work was 
composed. This is pretty much what Messrs. Bugg, Fairholme, and 
some other “ Scriptural Geologists,’ have tried their hands at, to the 
infinite amusement of those who, receiving all that the natural eye 
traces out in the structure of the globe, close their mental vision against 
the records of revelation. 


Longfleet, Dorset, 9th Sept., 1835. W. B. CLarke. 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS IN CATHEDRALS. 


Sir,—The propriety of using our cathedrals for the purpose of musi- 
cal festivals has often occurred to my mind: and is especially brought 
before me, at this time, by the announcement of the approaching 
meeting at York. ‘That a musical festival is a mere matter of amuse- 
ment, few persons, I should fancy, would be bold enough to deny. 
Whatever it may be in theory, however dignified by the name of 
charity, or palliated by the paltry excuse that it tends to excite de- 
votional feeling, few persons (if any), in fact, frequent it but for the 
mere purpose of inmediate gratification. Many, I believe, are not 
aware that charity is at any time the professed object of the festival, 
and would rush, therefore, to the amusement, with the same eager- 
ness, were that out of the question. When called on to defend their 
conduct, to justify their desecration of our venerable cathedrals, they 
call to mind, perhaps, the nominal purpose for which the festival has 
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been instituted. But I should much doubt, nay, should venture to 
deny, that any feeling of charity leads them to purchase their tickets, 
and to incur the great trouble and expense with which such amuse- 
ments are always attended. That persons shall travel, frequently, 
a considerable distance, that they should hire lodgings at an exorbi- 
tant rate, and necessarily involve themselves in many incidental ex- 
penses, to add a comparatively trifling sum to the funds of a public 
charity, is worse than absurd. If the interests of the charity were 
really at heart, they could surely serve them much more effectually, 
and with less expense to themselves, by a liberal donation at once. 
So that, admitting the charitable intentions of such persons to be real, 
they certainly adopt a very clumsy method of carrying them into 
effect. But a very small portion, sometimes no part of the sum ex- 
pended in tickets only, is made over to charitable uses. But even 
supposing that it were all made available to .ae purpose intended, we 
may yet fairly ask whether the house of God is devoted to a right 
purpose. “ Have ye not houses to eat and to drink in?” says the 
apostle; and may we not ask in similar phrase, “ Have we not houses 
in which to hear the voice of singing men, and singing women ?’”’ The 
early church, whom we profess to follow, would assuredly tell us, “Yes.” 
They who entered into the church, as Chrysostom says, as into the 
Palace of the Great King, with fear and trembling, who reverenced it 
as consecrated with solemn rites, set apart from ordinary and profane 
uses, and made holy unto the Lord, would not for a moment have 
tolerated the indecent and irreverent way in which our churches are 
now treated. 1 would ask any one, who feels within him one spark 
of the ancient catholic faith and spirit, whether by so acting we are 
not favouring both popery and puritanism, those two fatal innovations ? 
‘The papist laughs at what he must call, at best, a strange inconsistency 
in our conduct,—that while we professedly consecrate buildings for the 
service of our Maker, we use them for other purposes than those for 
which they were set apart. And the puritan is confirmed in his pro- 
fane notion, that the consecration of inanimate things is a vain and 
empty form, savouring of Jewish formality, but inconsistent with gos- 
pel freedom. Yet such irreverent practices are indeed but too common 
with members of the church. In confirmation of my deliberate opin- 
ion of them, I will subjoin the words of an anonymous writer, whom 
I recognize by his style, and reverence for his piety :—“ To board over 
the altar of a church, place an orchestra there of playhouse singers, 
and take money at the doors, seems to me as great an outrage as to 
sprinkle the forehead with holy water, and to carry tapers in a pro- 
cession.” — Tracts for the Times, No. 41. Now, if this be the case, it 
cannot but be a matter of serious consideration how far we are acting 
rightly in suffering our cathedrals and churches to be used for concert- 
rooms, for bringing together singing men, and singing women ; not, 
indeed, to praise their Maker, but to make an ostentatious display for 
the amusement of their fellow men. It may, perhaps, be bold to 
speculate on the reasons of God’s anger, so manifestly, as it seems, dis- 
played against this country. But may not this be one of them: that 
we have desecrated the buildings which were once dedicated to Him, 
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and have invited the mixed and profane multitude within those walls 
which none should dare enter but with the wish and profession of 
serving Him? But it may be replied, we attend the meetings you ob- 
ject to for the express purpose of gaining and establishing a devotional 
feeling. Now, in answer to this, I would merely say, that a feeling of 
devotion is a very indefinite thing. It may easily be mistaken for 
mere bodily excitement, and is, ir fact, so mistaken, by persons 
fanatically inclined. It is, in such cases, a mere delusion, a mere 
luxury of the imagination, and as much a dissipation as what is 
usually so called. It is quite independent of right conduct, which, 
after all, is the only true test of religious feeling. But I would confi- 
dently ask, has any person ever attended a musical festival for the 
purpose of improvement? Has he succeeded in that purpose? Has 
any consequent alteration ever occurred in his conduct? Has he 
carried his (so called) religious feeling thus excited into practice ? Or 
has he not rather indulged in it asa momentary luxury, and then 
suffered it to die away? I would then observe, that if it is really a 
religious fervour, he is but injuring himself by thus violently rousing 
it, and then allowing it to subside. Religious feeling should tend to 
religious practice: if not, it is pernicious, But if itis not religions 
feeling, but (as is most likely) mere bodily emotion, surely the house 
of God is least suited for producing what may well be called mere 
sensual indulgence. Other places more suited for this purpose could, 
I think, be generally found, or at all events, should be built, if neces- 
sary, as is the case at Birmingham; and, surely, there can be no 
doubt, meanwhile, in the mind of a serious man, whether he should 
forego amusement, or, by the mere act of indulging it, dishonour the 
temple of his Lord. ‘T'o another point I will but allude; the neces- 
sary suspension of the church service, for some period, both prior and 
subsequent to, as well as during the celebration of the festival. This 
is a great evil, and must especially be thought so by those who wish 
to see the restoration of the daily service of the church. After all, I 
would not have it supposed that I am an enemy to Oratorios in the 
abstract. They are a source of the most rational and exalted amuse- 
ment. But it is because they are but amusement that | would ex- 
clude them from the church, ‘There we meet to worship the One 
great object of our faith, not to excite mere feelings, however pure and 
refined. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
PRESBYTER, 





PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


Tue first thing to be done towards putting up an organ is to raise a 
sufficient sum of money. Now, in a country village, this is no easy 
matter; many object, and often on the ground “that unless you 
collect a large sum, (of which there is no chance,) you can do nothing.” 
“ Organs are so expensive,’ is the remark. So they are; but a little 
money goes a great way here. Barrel organs are cheaper than finger 
organs, and do very well for a country church. Finger organs are 


the best, undoubtedly ; but as they require an organist, and that 
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organist requires a salary, it is not very advisable to have them, unless 
there be money enough, which is not likely. Having determined on 
having a barrel organ, take down the dimensions of your church,— 
the height, width, &c.; for the power and size of the organ ought to 
be regulated, in some measure, by the size of the church. Having 
done this, go to any of the London builders and see what can be 
done for the money. The expense of organs consists in the lower 
notes, and the number of stops. For a small sum of money they are 
not able to give you the chromatic scale in the lower notes, which 
always sound the most eifective; consequently, they give you only 
a limited number of notes. This is apt to mar the effect of the chord, 
and to prevent its being played as you wish. Organ builders vary 
much in their prices; but it is always worth while to go to a good 
builder, and give a good price, in order that the work may be well 
done, and the tunes each arranged on the barrels. If all the notes 
were here, it would not signify so much; but there being only a 
certain number, it requires some care in managing the harmony. 
With regard to the number of stops, it is quite sufficient to use the 
two diapasons principal, twelfth and fifteenth. At first, the organ is 
apt to get out of tune, and the barrels to warp: this, in time, will be 
remedied, when the wood gets seasoned. In some finger organs they 
have a barrel as well: this is a good plan, in case of the illness or 
absence of the usual organist. very organ, whether finger or barrel, 
ought to be inspected once a year. The church must be free from 
damp ; but I need hardly mention this, as most churches, at the present 
day, have a stove of some sort. The outside case of the organ ought 
to correspond with the architecture of the church. A small organ 
will prove powerful enough to lead a large congregation. One with 
two barrels, each with twelve tunes, six feet high, may cost about 
40/, or 50/7. A larger one, eleven feet high, and five-and-a-half wide, 
five stops, compass to AA, will cost 80/. Having often heard clergy- 
men make the following sort of remarks—-“I should be very glad to 
have an organ put up in my church, but J know little or nothing 
about music ; I do not know what tunes to have, nor whom to employ 
to build one’’—I give a list of some two or three builders, and a list 
of psalm tunes, which, I hope, may be of use. 

Gray, New Road. Benington, Greek-street, Soho. 

Byam, ditto, Liverton, High Holborn. 

Ghent and Hill, ditto. 

With regard to the tunes, there are many beautiful tunes to be 

found in most collections. Among them are the following :— 


Morning Hymn. Old Hundred. Sion. 
Evening Hymn. Easter Hymn. Bedford. 
Devizes. Exeter. St. Matthews, 
Westminster. Highbury. Portsmouth, 
Newport. Oxford. Cambridge. 
Aldridge. Bloomsbury. Carlisle. 
Abingdon. Surrey. Irish. 


St. Martin’s. 


In teaching the children to sing, they will be found, at first, to be 
extremely shy of opening their mouths, ‘This will soon wear off, and 
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then the difficulty will be to prevent their singing too loud. Never 
let the principal stop be pulled out, unless it be for the first or last 
verse of the psalm. Of course there are some psalm tunes which 
require a change of stops in different parts. Let the children pronounce 
their words in singing in unison, time, and in good tune. Should you 
chant the Gloria Patri, or any of the responses, remember that they 
sound best when sung slowly and piano, Draft all squeaking or 
cracked voices. A clergyman must take some little trouble in this 
way, at first, and attend to these minutia—but, when once done, he 
will then have good devotional music ; he will make himself indepen- 
dent of the whims and oddities of a country choir; he will materially 
improve a very essential part of the service, and very likely draw some 
of his parishioners away from the meeting-houses. R. 


CARE IN DEVOTIONAL COMPOSITION, 


DEAR Sir,—In the first review in the last number of the British 
Magazine (on the “Book of Family Worship’’), I find the following 
observations, which, though applied there only to books of prayer, ap- 
pear to extend with much force to every species of religious writing :— 
“The extreme difficulty of devotional composition, on every account, 
ought to be remembered ; and where the feeling seems right, finding 
fault with words appears contemptible, if not worse. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is reasonable and right that greater care and caution 
should be felt on a subject of such extreme weight and delicacy.” 
And, as I conceive the spirit of these remarks to reach, on one hand, to 
every species of religious writing, so I interpret them, upon the other, 
as deprecating every form of hypercriticism. 
In a small volume of poems (procured by a friend, from whose copy 
I quote, on recommendation of the British Magazine), by Mr. R. C. 
Trench, occur these lines, with the subjoined note appended to them, 
(“ Lines written at an inn’’) :— 
F .cccctcccoccdccvccscccccccs WE MERY NOMER 
Unto the soul's great good to turn 
What things soever best engage 
Our thoughts toward our pilgrimage, 
Which teach us this is not our rest, 
That we are here but as a guest. 
As, doubtless, *twas no other thought 
That in his* holy bosom wrought, 
Who not alone content to win 
In life the shelter of an inn, 
Was fain to finish the last stage 
There of his mortal pilgrimage.’ 


’ 





—_—— 


* “He (Archbishop Leighton) used often to say, that if he were to choose a 
place to die in, it should be an inn; it looks like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom 
this world was all as an inn, and who was weary of the noise and confusion init. He 
added, that the offigious care and tenderness of friends was an entanglement toa 
dying man, and that the unconcerned attendance of those that could be procured in 
such a place would give less disturbance; and he obtained what he desired.” — 
Burnet’s History of his own Time. 


Vor. ViL—Dee. 1835. Is 
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Now, it will be no credit to those who love poetry of a tender and 
devotional cast, if Mr. Trench’s little volume does not become popular ; 
and of course the name of Archbishop Leighton is likely to attach 
weight to any sentiment recorded as his; more especially, when the 
feeling conveyed is of a.quaint and somewhat fascinating character ; 
and still further, when it is recollected that he (the Archbishop) 
‘‘ obtained, what he desired,’ having actually died at an inn, Are 
there not dispositions that will be prepared to look ou this even as a 
sign of providential favour, and as an all but distinct approval of the 
sentiment ? 

Yet, is that sentiment really commendable, or one through which 
itis desirable to enforce a readiness to depart from life? With every 
reverence for the name and memory of Leighton, I cannot think so. 
But to avoid the tediousness of arguing the question, let it be brought 


to the test of a comparison with the last hours of another great and 
good Christian, Bishop Bull. 


When he found he could not live many hours, “‘ he sent (says Nelson, ) for his 
wife and children, and the rest of his family, and desired them to pray with him, and 
for him. And when prayers were over, he took his solemn leave of every one in 
particular, giving each of them some serious exhortation and advice. And this being 
done, he gave them his benediction and dismissed them........s0eeeeeeeees During the 
time of his last conflict, he scarce troubled himself, or those that waited upon him, 
with taking anything; but he passed it all entirely in acts of piety and devotion. 
Sometimes he joined with those that were present in the prayers of the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick; the latter part whereof was, by his direction, frequently 
repeated in this interval ; but the greatest part of it he spent in pious meditations and 
private ejaculations,—upon what subjects can be no further guessed at, than by ob- 
serving his eyes and hands frequently lifted up towards heaven, and sometimes tears 
and smiles interchangeably succeeding each other in his countenance, one might 
think, that as the former were the attendants of his repentance and confessions, so the 
latter were the result of that joy and comfort which he felt ia his mind, from the 
sense of the pardon of his sins, and of the peace and favour of a reconciled God ; 
which might also receive no small addition at this juncture, from the near prospect he 


had of his deliverance from this mortal and painful life, and of his entrance into a 
state of everlasting happiness.” 


I will not lengthen a quotation so easily referred to, although what 


follows is even still more to my present purpose, further than by the 
addition of one short passage. 


‘* He recommended his wife and children to the Divine providence and protection 
in so moving and affectionate a manner, as is difficult to express. And he thanked 
all his servants for the pains they had taken with him in his sickness,” 


This is, to my own mind, peculiarly touching and impressive. And 
merely to advert to two other instances still more familiar, where 
would have been the lesson taught in the death of Addison, had he 
cherished notions about dying like those of the Archbishop? Would 
no loss have been incurred there? or could we well have had the 
bright example set before us in the death of Hooker, had that hap- 
pened amidst the “ unconcerned attendance”’ of an inn ? 

I am aware how utterly impossible it is for any man really to 
choose the time and manner of his own death ; how vain and wrong 
it were to give the rein to any cherished fancy upon such a subject. 
But, looking only to sound general principles upon a question far too 
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serious to be submitted to the freaks of individual éas¢e, can it (broadly 
speaking) be other than a high blessing to every pious Christian, to be 
permitted to die calmly in his own home, amidst his natural and 
dearest connexions? Both as respects ourselves and others, this surely 
ought to be regarded, so far as anything may lawfully be desired in 
the matter, as the destrable thing. 

Hence it was, that a sort of recommendatory introduction, by so 
amiable a man as Mr. Trench appears to be, of that which I must 
think really an infirmity of judgment on the part of good Archbishop 
Leighton, gave me concern. When there is set before us, upon every 
hand, so much that is untenable, and weak, both in sentiment 
and doctrine, as is the case in these days, 1 am always sorry to 
perceive additions needlessly made to the great stock of sickly or 
erroneous judgment, by such means and through such channels. At 
a season like the present, whenever the great and shining lights of 
our own church are held out to us, let it, for the sake of all, be in their 
strength, and not in their weakness.* Yours, truly, R. B. 


THE OCTOBER FESTIVAL. 


Sir,t—Had your correspondent “ W. F, H.” thought fit to have vin- 
dicated himself from the ‘ severe censure” which certainly must have 
been impertinently passed (he does not tell us where) upon those 
clergy who exercised their own judgment in declining to notice the 
fourth of October in their sermons; or if he had even contented him- 
self with passing that censure, which he deprecates in his own case, 
upon others, who, in like manner, exercised their judgment in noticing 
that day, I should not have deemed a reply necessary. But as he 
has, (not wilfully, but erroneously,) in my judgment, misrepresented 
the case, and certainly the subject, recommended to notice, 1 hope you 
will allow fair play, and act upon the good rule—“ Audi alteram 
partem.”” This I have the better ground to claim in respect of the 
note, in which you have in some degree backed up this letter. 

That good churchmen ought to obey the laws of the church is a 
doctrine to which I most readily and reverently subscribe, But | 
should have been enlightened a little if “W. F. H.,” instead of pro- 
nouncing judgment ex cathedra, had condescended to inform us what 
law of the church has been broken by either those who preached 
against popery on the fourth of October, or those who submitted to 
public consideration reasons which would render that an appropriate 
subject for their sermon on that day. He tells us, indeed, that it is a 
“fundamental principle,” that nothing is to be done without the deci- 
sion of the bishop.’’ Indeed! Did the bishop choose the subject of 
“«W,.F.H.’s” sermon last Sunday? I ask no more questions, but 
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* The Editor is quite sure that, in inserting this letter, he shall give pleasure, not 
only to others, but to his Aighly-valued friend, Mr. Trench, whose deliberate opinion 
on this subject will, perhaps, be given through the same channel.— Ep. 

¢ ‘To the main points of this letter “* W. F. H.” will reply, doubtless, as he is well 
able. The Editor has said a few words below on what refers to himself. 
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you will see that if I were to go on with my cross-examination, his 
nothing would soon be converted into something. But if “« W. F.H.” 
would be better satisfied with authority, let him read the first canon. 


We are there directed to preach against popery four times a year at 
least. Does any episcopal prohibition exist that a clergyman might 
not select the fourth of October as one of those days ? 


But he says (and you also, Mr. Editor, in your note, intimate the 
same,) that a festival was appointed. Now with all deference to you 
and him,—and I really feel great deference for you both, perceiving 
that in main principles we fully agree, yet in this little matter I must 
demur to your decision,—there was no festival appointed ; and of 
that we need no other evidence than “ W. F. H.” acting according to 
his own judgment in the affair, as 1 did according to mine. 1 am 
sure he is not much damaged by the censure he complains of; and 1 
should not even have complained, if he had only censured, and not 
misrepresented, me. ‘The simple fact is this,—no festival was appointed 
—no special service or fast attempted to be imposed ; but a swggestion* 
put abroad, through the press, that it would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity to notice from our pulpits the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Those who were convinced by the argumenis offered, did so; and 
those who were not, acted accordingly. This is the real state of the 
case, and I regret that it should have been made the subject of an 
article charging us with appointing a festival in the church. How far 
the plan of petitioning, as recommended by you and “W. F. H.,” 
would have been prudent, is a matter to which Sir Roger De Cover- 
ley’s observation might well be applied. 


But this is not all; “ W. F. H.” is pleased to build up a house of 


* “ Luther's” defence is an ingenious advocate’s defence, but does he think it ean 
really stand? Of course, no special service, no festival, no fast, was, or could be, 
appointed by private authority, in the strict sense. If there had been an appointment 
in that sense, there must have been competent authority, and then the objection 
would have ceased. The objection is against private authority's attempting to do, as 
far as it can, what, as is argued, belongs to public authority only. The answer, 
therefore, “I could not completely effect my purpose,” is no real answer to the 
charge, “ you attempted it,” if that charge carries blame with it. The appointment 
of the observation of particular days has always been looked on, and surely must be 
looked on, as a matter for church governors to deal with, as one of those things which 
are not to be done without the bishop. It is very true, that if the service is not adapted 
tothe occasion, such an observation is a very unsatisfactory and incomplete one. But 
if the whole clergy, on one particular day, should address their congregations on a 
particular subject, this would goas near such an observation as anything without a spe- 
cial service could ; and, therefore, such a measure cannot fairly be looked at as in prin- 
ciple one that is competent for any but public authority to attempt. In practice, 
surely nothing could be less desirable than that, wherever a strong feeling exists or 
can be excited, individuals should be perpetually calling for such celebrations, and 
effecting them, as far as their power extends. In critical and feverish times, such 
power might be very great and very dangerous. 

The argument from the order in the canons does not seem to help the matter 
much. It might be very well for any individual to point out the canon, and call on 
people to observe the order. But it cannot be said that calling on all the clergy to 
observe, on a particular day, an event which had happened three centuries ago, was 
at all like this, or that it was any thing but a wish to effect, as far as was possible 


(through the press, too, a sad organ for the church,) the celebration of a festival.— 
Ep. 
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cards for us, and then knock it down with great apparent triumph and 
delight. ‘To the amusement of demolishing it he is perfectly wel- 
come; but we must disclaim any property in it. He says, it was 
proposed to celebrate “the publication of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible as 
the first translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue.’ And he 
then gravely goes to work in laying open the mare’s nest he has dis- 
covered, and shewing, as he might have done by a transcript of half 
a page of Horne’s Introduction, (the prime mover in the aflair,) that 
there were many translations before Coverdale’s. It would, indeed, 
have been strange if Mr. Horne had committed such a gross A B C 
blunder. But I do wonder, Mr. Editor, that you did not in a note 
point out the error, For the day was remarked as the tricentenary of 
the completion of the first pRinTED version of the whole Scriptures in 
the English tongue. Now this is really too bad. 

One more strange charge of “ W.F.H.” He insinuates that an 
accusation against the Romish church of prohibiting the Scriptures 
gives them a “ériumph,” as being an assertion “we cannot prove.” 
Let me, Sir, recommend “ W, F. H.” to read his own letter again, 
His very apology for the Romish church in this, is quite enough to 
condemn them. He says, “the majority of the clergy in England 
might preach Calvinism,”’ &e., “ yet this would not prove the church 
of England to be Calvinistic.”’...., .“ So, before the Reformation, the 
majority of the clergy may have preached popery, but it does not 
follow that the constitution of the church of England was popish.”’ 

But, Sir, if the church of England professed to belong to an indivi- 
sible church, and acknowledged the decrees of the councils, and the 
decisions of the head of that church, to be infallible,—if a decree of a 
council of that church established Calvinism, and the infallible head of 
it also concurred in this, and if the vast majority of the clergy preached 
Calvinism, then Calvinism would be, by both the practice and autho- 
rity of that church, considered as one of its doctrines, And does not 
“W.F.H.” admit this to be the case with respect to the prohibition 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ? How does he attempt to set 
aside the rule by afew exceptions? The early translations he cites 
were prior to the council of ‘Toulouse, while the charge applies to the 
period subsequent, and particularly the time of the Reformation. Wick- 
liffe is persecuted for his translation immediately after the Toulouse 
decree. Thurby’s censure establishes the practice of the priests. 
Queen Anne's was a case of permission, of which the right was usurped 
by that church, Arundel’s caution is mere jesuitry, to avoid the 


argument pressed upon him by positively denying the Scriptures. If 


it were not, it is incumbent on the Romanist to shew us where was 
the authorized translation to be found. None! If they were not to 
read, unless in the translation approved by Arundel’s diocesans or 
councils, it would have been long enough before they read at all. 
But if there had been such translation, no man might read even it 
without the permission of the priest. I think « W. F. H.” will see 
that he has been hasty in his letter, and not only undeservedly passed 
upon others that censure under which he is impatient, but also has 
fallen into error and misrepresentation. We not only know, but con- 
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tend, there was a time when even the Romish church allowed the 
reading of the Scriptures. But our business is with the practice and 
opinions of that church for two centuries before, and especially at the 
time of, the Reformation. To consider an assertion that the Romish 
church at that time usurped the power of prohibiting the laity from 
the Scriptures in the English tongue, as an assertion not proveable, 
and dangerous lest it should afford the Romanists a triumph, appears 
to me to furnish as much reasonable ground of alarm as the assertion 
that in London there is such a church as St. Paul’s. 1 am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, LUTHER, 


————- 


INTIMACY WITH DISSENTERS. 


Str,—In the “St. James’s Chronicle” of Thursday last I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

* On Tuesday evening a public meeting was held at Surrey Chapel to commemo- 
rate the third centenary of the publication of the Holy Scriptures in the English 
language. The place was crowded to suffocation by a most respectable auditory. 
The Rev, Mr. Sherman, of Reading, presided upon the occasion. The business 
of the evening was opened by the Rev. G. Clayton, of Walworth, in a very im. 
pressive extempore prayer; after which, the Rev. Dr. Kenney, Rector of St. 
Olave's ; the Rev. Mr. Curling, Chaplain of St. Saviour’s; the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Baptist Noel; the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel ; J. Elliot, Esq., 
the Rev. G. Clayton, the Rev. Mr. Green, and the Rev. Mr. Davis, addressed the 
meeting in powerful and eloquent speeches, pointing out the inestimable advantages 
of a careful and diligent perusal of the holy volume, and enforcing the great neces- 
sity of circulating its sacred contents throughout the whole world. A vote of thanks 
having been passed to Mr, Sherman for his able conduct in the chair, that reverend 
gentleman returned thanks; and, after pronouncing the benediction, the interesting 
proceedings of the evening terminated. A very handsome collection was made at 
the doors for the Southwark Auxiliary Bible Society.” 


Now, Sir, as I have spent the most of my days in an obscure place 
in the country, I hope you will pardon me if I shall appear half a 
century behind the religious world in your great city in my views of 
right and wrong. For I confess myself full of astonishment at being 
told by a neighbour of mine, who is often in London, and is acquainted 
with those matters, that this Surrey Chapel is nothing more or less 
than a dissenting meeting-house, that the Mr. Sherman, of Reading, 
is a dissenting teacher, and so also Mr. Clayton, of Walworth. More- 
over, that others, whose names are given, are really, as above 
described, clergymen of the church. 

Surely, Sir, the editor of the “St. James’s Chronicle” must have 
been imposed on by some ill-designing person, and the whole state- 
ment must be a fabrication. For only see what the facts would be 
if true :—1. On Tuesday evening you find several presbyters of the 
church in a conventicle, presided over by one dissenting teacher, fol- 
lowing the extempore prayer of another, consenting to receive the 
blessing from a third,—this on the Tuesday evening. On the Wed- 
nesday morning you might go to their churches, and hear these same 
clergymen solemnly offering for themselves and their flocks no extem- 
pore prayer, but one which the church has put into their mouths— 
‘From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, good Lord, deliver us.” 
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2. You see clergymen in a meeting-house joining with unauthorized, 
self-appointed ministers in “ pointing out’’ to a “respectable,” but 
(we are told) a “ suffocated auditory” “ the inestimable advantages of 
a careful and diligent perusal of the holy volume.” Now, “a careful 
and diligent perusal’’ of the Bible, would unquestionably lead men to 
“take heed what they hear,” and “ how they hear;” to “mark them 
which cause divisions contrary to the received doctrine [of the apos- 
tolical church,] and to avoid them;’’ and to see that “all things be 
done decently and in order,” and in “obedience to them that have 
the rule over us, who watch for our souls;” and to remember that 
“schism” is one of “the works of the flesh,’’ and that “God is not 
the author of confusion,’ and that we may not “do evil that good 
may come.” 

3. Part of the priest’s ordination vow in the British church is as 
follows :—“ As God is my helper, I will reverently obey my ordinary 
and other chief ministers, unto whom is committed the charge and 
government over me ; following with a glad mind and will their godly 
admonitions, and submitting myself to their godly judgments.” The 
worthy editor could not have been aware of this when he inserted 
such a statement. For the bishops certainly never could sanction the 
attendance of their clergy at a conventicle, be the occasion what it 
might. And it would be absurd to suppose that sensible and con- 
scientious men (such as, without question, those gentlemen are,) would 
take so important a step without first consulting their acknowledged 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

| hope you will excuse my troubling your readers with these my 
desultory remarks on a small subject. But [ suppose it is one prin- 
cipal purpose of the British Magazine to invite attention to matters of 
this kind, apparently in themselves trifling, but involving important 
principles. 1 am, Sir, your most humble servant, K. P 

Nov. 2nd, 1835. 


MR. KNOX, 


Sir,—A writer so ingenious and agreeable as Mr, Knox (to say no- 
thing of higher qualities), must of course have a good deal of 
influence ; and my intention is to suggest to his admirers one caution,— 
not to be hasty in imagining they thoroughly understand his meaning in 
any matter of practice, Let me take one instance:—Suppose a 
person were in serious doubt (and it is no uncommon case) whether 
he ought not to unite himself to the Wesleyan methodists, and the 
writings of Mr. Knox were put into his hands as one of the most dis- 
tinguished authors connected with that body of religionists; on examin- 
ing the first volume of the “ Remains,” our inquirer would find Mr, 
Knox's opinions declared as follows :— 

l. That “ Providence...left an open path for John Wesley...to commence his 
career ; and...to facilitate his [i. e. J. Wesley’s}] work, placed in the see of Canter- 
bury a corrected dissenter.”—p. 50. See also p. 161. 


2. That “ methodism, as to its substance and essential features, is one of the most 
remarkable wheels in the great machine of the Divine economy.”—p. 71. 
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, 8, That “none agrte with him [Mr. K.] more perfectly, than wise, pious, expe- 
rimental methodists.”—p, 72. 

4. That “it, [methodism,] in its original design and scope, was a particular result 
of over-ruling wisdom and goodness ;” that *‘even the adjuncts of the system are 
unusually well adapted to the best interests of those who embrace it ;”.,.that, “ never, 
elsewhere, except in the apostles themselves, and in the sacred books they have left, 
were the true foundation and the sublime superstructure of Christianity so effectually 
united.” —p, 74. : 

5. That “of all collective [ecclesiastical] systems, John Wesley’s has been the very 
best."—-p. 77. “‘ The best that the world had seen.”—>p. 83. 

6. That, “ except at Pentecost itself,...that contagious piety,...which penetrates 
numbers;at once,” never was seen ‘“‘more pure or more powerfully, than when J. 
and C, Wesley first began their truly wonderful career.” —p. 87. 

7. That “John Wesley’s view of first principles,” and his “ central Lesson,...never 
was, never ean be excelled.”—pp. 163, 4. ' 


Enough, (says the supposed inquirer,) it is obvious from these pas- 
sages that, in Mr. Knox's opinion, Wesleyan methodism and_ pure 
religion are synonymous; I will take his advice thankfully, and join 
myself to the Wesleyans, as one “ escaping for his life.” 

Stay, (says Mr. K.,) though I have said as above, yet I wish you 

to bear in mind that it is also my declared opinion, recorded within 
the compass of the same pages — 


That though “in theory they [the methodists} maintain Christian perfection,... 
yet their common methods of piety have not a tendency to multiply hiving instances 
of it."—-p. 65. See 4, 6, 

That methodists “ have been much better witnesses for the truth of the thing, 
{ Christian cerereme | than guides to the possession of it.”—p. 66. See 6, 7. 

That “the plan of methodism had in it always too much of a kind of bellows- 
blowing method ;” and “that the activities of the modern English methodists are 
not so directly spiritual as those of their predecessors.”—p. 68. See 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 

That never (but in one “single instance”) ‘‘ could he note any express benefit to 
himself by means of the methodists ;’’ but “ rather otherwise.”"—p. 70. See 3, 5, 7. 

That * to methodism itself, as a body of persons, and a scheme of rules, he rejoices 
he is not bound.” —p. 75, Because he would be obliged to “adopt practices which 
would unnecessarily abridge his Christian liberty.”"—p. 76. See 4, 5. 

That * John Wesley...was not able to open out consistently (though he has here 
and there exprest happily) a point” of essential importance in the “ Divine plan.” — 
p. 162. See], 2, 4, 6, 7. 

That “ the catching this [the vital spirit of John Wesley’s true mission] does not 


depend on embracing his outward system of societies, and classes, and bands.”— 
p. 164. See 4. 


Now, Sir, without offering any opinion on the Wesleyan system, its 
merits or demerits, I may venture to assert that a person of plain un- 
derstanding, comparing the above two sets of passages together, would 
be quite at a loss to know what Mr. Knox’s real sentiments were. 

The substance of his advice is— 


“I firmly believe that John Wesley had a special mission to communicate to the 
world a purer system of religion than has appeared since the days of the apostles, yet 


I never will submit to his rules myself; yet again, I would, on no account, dissuade 
others from so doing.” 


Bishop Butler says, that— 


oat Persons of superior capacity and improvement have often fallen into errors 
which no one of mere common understanding could.” 


‘“Phis,Psuppose, is the only account to be given of Mf Kyio%'s 
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singularity, not of reasoning only, but [as it seems to me] of ‘moral 
feeling, shewing itself in this and in some other cases, 

And I again would caution all admirers of his writings, especially 
young persons, not to trust implicitly to his [apparent] opinion on any 
important point which relates to PRACTICE. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, A. W. 


A. KNOX—DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.—AND ANSWER TO 
MR, SCOTT. 

Sir,*—It is admitted that, in the reformed churches, there were at an 
early period, (and generally it may be affirmed that there are still,) 
two statements of the nature of Justifying Faith. ‘The one, that of 
Calvin, Beza, and their followers, resolving it substantially into per- 
sonal assurance ;+ the other, that which the Anglican divines retained, 
that such assurance might be looked for as the effect, but could not be 
the cause of, justification ; the faith by which the just shall live being 
a constant assent and adherence to the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, 
wrought in the soul by his Spirit.t 

It appears to me that this essay throughout runs on a comparison 
of these two statements and their consequences; and the language on 
which your query is founded may easily be accounted for by a refer- 
ence to certain extreme positions which may frequently be met with 
in other quarters. My object being merely to illustrate Mr. Knox, 
and not to occupy your pages with controversy, I will merely refer to 
David Russell’s “ Practical and Consolatory Letters;’ particularly 
vol. ii., p. 75, 199, kK. C. 

P. S.—I have to thank Mr. John Scott for informing me that the 
error I had pointed out in Scott’s “Force of Truth’ has, in éwo 
different editions, been corrected. Living at a distance from book- 
sellers, it is not easy for me to examine all the different editions of 
modern books; but, finding the error still standing in an edition pub- 
lished 80 LATE AS LAST YEAR, by the Religious Tract Society, (see 
pp. 55-6,) it was not unnatural for me to conclude that it had still 
escaped detection, as it appears to have done through seven editions 
during the author’s life-time. ‘To a reader who has traced the ro 
ment of Hooker’s Treatise, the error must a a little remarkable ; 
and, as the impressions containing it are widely circulated, I do not 
regret having called attention to it. Perhaps it may now appear to 





° « FE. C.” will see, by a reference to the Notices to Correspondents, that his first 
sentence was founded on a misprint, or slip of the pen, and is therefore omitted—Ep. 


t Calvin. Instit., iii., c. 2,s.7. The popular language of the Homily may seem 
to countenance this statement, but can scarcely be deemed an accurate definition. 


¢ “If any particular persons abroad have thought that a specialand full persuasion 

of the pardon of their sins was of the essence of faith, let them answer for it; our 

ivines at home are of another judgment.”— Morning Exere., vol. vi., Serm. xviii., 

p- 619, (an aythority not to be suspected of bias to the other statement.) See also 

Arrowsmith’s Tacita Sacra., lib. 11, ¢. vii. s. 4—6, where are many valuable remarks 
on the two statements, by a writer who had no Arminian sympathies. 


Vou. VILI.—Dec. 1835. 4T 
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Mr. J. Scott, that the sentence, which I still leave in the modest ob- 
scurity of its native Greek, belongs rather to the respectable society 
just mentioned, than to one whose only fault has been that he relied 
too much on their authority. 

Whether a sentence from the sixth section of Hooker's Treatise 
can be quoted as ‘owt of his answer to an objection first stated in the 


nineteenth; or, whether a sentence aimed at the Trintine Doctors 
exactly suits Mr. Knox’s case, are points which, I must venture to 
think, require a little further consideration. 


LEIGHTON’S LATIN WORKS, 


Sir,—At the thirty-third page of Professor Scholefield’s edition of 
Leighton’s Latin Works, we read: “ animamque corpori solutam non 
tantum non mori, sed et tum primum vivere, et tanquain exrutis secandis 
in lucem nasci,’’ Read secundis, “secundee, membrana qua fetus in 
utero involvitur.”—Facciol. ‘The word occurs in Leighton’s favourite, 
Seneca, (Ep. 92, page 324, of the second volume of the Elgevir ed.) 
“Ita ille divinus animus egressurus hominem, quo receptaculum suum 
conferatur, ignis illud exurat, an ferze distrahant, an terra contegat, 
non magis ad se judicat pertinere, quam secundas ad editum infantem.” 
Should we not also read, corpore solutam?—Page 98. Spiraculum 
illud divinum, &c., .terree coetum miscet; non quidem prout phrasis 
illa vulgo sonat, res tam dissitas promiscue confundens, sed &c.’’.... 
Read, terree carl: miscet; where terra and celum are the res tam 
dissite. 

At page 15, God is spoken of as, dy@eiacrov, roy bvra. Professor 
Scholefield suggests avetéracroy ; 1 am tempted to propose aiSéxacror, 
which is obtained from the word in possession of the text by merely 
rounding the bottom of » into v, and changing «into «. I must own, 
however, that I am not able to quote a passage where this word is 
applied to the Deity. Passow, after giving the meaning of it accord- 
ing to its composition, says, “ consequently, drove, simple, (i.e., un- 
compounded,) &c.”’ As it is, I must leave it to others to verify or 
disprove my conjecture. 

At page 107, for Illi, [Scil. Homini,] which makes the passage 
awkward, as hominem is expressed in another clause, I would suggest 
Ile, emphaticé. At page 114, males would agree better with amplec- 
teris. The sentence at the top of page 133, seems to require wt: 
quam ut,. -spossit. At page 301, the nominative duynoria, cannot 
stand. Queere, dpynoria plenissimd obliviscendi? At page 312, the 
words, omnia sint pontus, desint quoque littora ponto, should be distin- 
guished in some way as a quotation, or an adaptation rather, of a 
well-known line from Ovid. At page 316, we have, ‘“‘quod fidei 
radices quasi viritus incursans, altius figat.” Queere, ventus ? I have 
omitted to remark that at page 128 the following distich is printed as 
PeOSE <= 

* Atque ita sat dignus, si quem dignatur amare, 
Qui, quos non dignos invenit, ipse facit,” 
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_ Ehave also observed three obvious errata :—objiciter, p. 111; ‘con 
Jesta, p. 279; and fine for sine, p. 281. Deiiie 


I remain, Mr. Editor, yours &,, T. K. A. 
Lyndon Rectory. 


_ P.S.—Since I wrote the above, I have had an opportunity of consult- 
ing Stephens’s Thesaurus (old edition). Besides the passage in the 
Ethics, where 1 remembered to have met with the word, he quotes 
several passages from Plutarch, who describes Cato as, drapairnrog dy 
Ev T@ Cixaly, OpOoc Kai abbéxacroc. The explanation he gives is from 
Budeeus,—“ Severus natura, rigidus, exacte rectum verumque per- 
sequens.”’ 





LIBERALITY OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Sir,—In these unhappy times, when the infidel and the dissenter are found in 
monstrous league with the members of the church of Rome to deny even the 
semblance of merit to the establishment, it is gratifying to contemplate the 
unobtrusive efforts which her members are making to improve her efficiency, 
and put to shame the misrepresentations of her unscrupulous assailants. 

In the parish of which I am rector, a school for the children of the poor of 
both sexes has been built and endowed almost at the sole expense of a clergy- 
man of the name of Bagshaw. The education is to be conducted on the 
national system, and every arrangement has been made to give full effect to 
the benevolent intentions of the founder. 

Feeling desirous that this act of private munificence should be generally 
known, that others may be provoked unto the same charitable work, I venture 
to hope that you will oblige me by inserting this communication in your next 
number. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, Henry CLEVELAND. _ 

Barkstone, Lincolnshire, Nov. 14th, 1835. 
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A Letter to the Rev. John King, of Hull, occasioned by his Pamphlet, entitled, 
‘“‘ Maitland not authorized to censure Milner.” By S.R. Maitland. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 

Mr. King, in the pamphlet alluded to, pursued a course which did not, to the 

reviewer, seem to be the dictate of “absolute wisdom.” It was this. Mr. 

Maitland, in ¢wo pamphlets, had brought certain specific charges against Milner 

as an historian, not resting on his own authority, but supported by copious 

and minute references. Mr. King, instead of noticing these references, and 
refuting any errors which they might contain, chose to look, or endeavoured 
to make others look, on the attack as resting solely on Mr. Maitland’s autho- 
rity; and, consequently, he thought it convenient and advisable to endeavour 
to destroy Mr. Maitland’s credit, by shewing that a former work of his was 
inaccurate. Strange to say, he did not even notice the existence of Mr. 

Maitland’s second pamphlet (the whole object of which was to examine one 

long portion of Milner, and to shew, by detailed examination of page after page, 

that where Milner would seem to be referring to original authorities, he is 
only giving, often incorrect, abridgments of secondary ones—that he is inaceu- 
rate, and often quite wrong as to facts, dates, places, and men, as well as really 
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unacquainted with many of the books to which he refers), and on Mr. M.'s in- 
quiry of him (Mr. King) by letter, whether he had seen it before hisown pamphiet 
appeared, declined to answer. Now, this plan does not appear wise, because 
he could not reasonably hope that all this could be allowed to pass in silence; and 
it ‘was clear that, the very moment it was stated that he does not'reply to peso 
made with reference to chapter and verse, but makes a personal attack on*his 
opponent, he must lose all the pains he took in preparing his pamphlet, and 
warmest friend of Milner must see that Mr. King neither has done, nor 
can do, any good to his cause. Suppose Mr. Maitland to be as wrong in a 
former ‘work as Mr. King says,—how does that get rid of detailed charges 
against Milner? 
../This, however, has mere reference to the expediency of Mr. King’s line of 
defence. Mr. Maitland has sufficiently shown that it is perfectly unjustifiable 
on much higher grounds, and has shown too that it is conducted in a spirit 
and on principles which are anything but such as one would wish to see. 
Altogether, Mr. King will find Mr. Maitland’s pamphlet a very disagreeable 
one for him. It will be disagreeable as affecting him personally, and disagreeable, 
as he is doubtless a sincere partizan of Milner’s work, because it produces yet 
heavier charges (and yet more forcibly urged) against Milner’s own work. 
This, indeed, is the main question, and it is a matter of sincere regret that 
‘Mr. King should have introduced so much personal feeling into a queston of a 
literary nature, and not have discussed it, if he could, or left it to others to 
discuss, on fair and proper grounds. 

After all that has passed, the writer of these lines knows but too well what 
dreadful offence is given by venturing to insinuate any disrespect for Milner. 
Abstaining, therefore, from any remark in the way of opinion, he wishes to 
point attention to the very serious nature oi the charges now brought, with 
full authorities, against Milner, as an historian. With every respect for his 
intentions and his piety, he is alleged not to have known even a fair proportion 
of the original sources of history, not to have known the names of many 
writers, not to have understood the references to many others, and to have so 
written as to lead the reader to suppose that he is reading extracts from ori- 
ginal works, instead of mutilated abridgments of secondary sources. If these 
charges are not correct, the only way to refute them is by a detailed examina- 
tion of a competent number of them. This will be readily seen by every im- 
partial person, and indeed all candid admirers of Milner must be aware that 
by this test he must stand or fall. The original author of this controversy 
had not the slightest idea of provoking it, or drawing down such wrath on 
himself, when, in the discharge of his duty, as he conceived, he was obliged 
to say what he really thought of Milner. But he cannot now affect to regret 
it, as he is persuaded that this discussion will tend to fix the real character of 
Milner’s work. Another good, too, has already arisen from this controversy,— 
that it has shown the world that they possess in Mr. Maitland one who, in extent 
of learning and diligence of research, recalls the memory of past times. It 
may be right to mention that, while Mr. M. wisely defers all defence of his 
former work as beside the present question, he assures Mr. King that he shall 
shortly hear from him on that subject also. 





The Roman-catholic Church in Scotland, its Establishment, Subversion, and 
Present State. By J. P. Lawson, M.A., &c. &c. Edinburgh and London : 
Smith, Rider, and Co, 1835. 12mo. pp. 320. 


Tn1s is an useful and interesting volume, not controversial, but simply his- 
torical and statistical. It describes the sees, their extents and revenues, the 
colleges, monasteries, &c., of the church of Scotland before the Reformation ; 
the circumstances of its fall, of the destruction of the buildings, &c., and the 
present state of Roman-catholic congregations and church government. It 
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contains much information in a small space, and does great. credit. to Ma, 
Lawson, whose principles and diligence are such as to merit great. respect. 


iid 





i} 


Hymns for Young Persons. London: J. W. Parker, West Strand, 1834, 
pp- 118. 


Tus book requires farther weeding. For example—hymns 1 and 2:are:un- 
objectionable, but tame. In hymn 3, the three first stanzas and the last 
might be well omitted; 4, is miserable; 5, much better; 6.and 7, tolerable, 
in 8, the fourth stanza has little or no meaning; 9, is a well-known and 
spirited hymn, with a singularly bad concluding verse; 10, is as poor as can 
be; and 11, quite terrible—(‘‘ Oh! help me when my spirits bleed !’’) 12 and 
13, common place; 14, is the well-known ‘‘ How are thy servants. biess’d, 
O Lord ;” 15, tolerable; 16, nonsense; 17, has no clear object; 18, is vague; 
19, poor; and in 20 the taste is very bad—(‘* He smiles in heaven, he frowns 
in hell,’ &c. &c.) In the other twenties there seem to be more enthusiastic 
hymns. There is little of objectionable in all now mentioned, perhaps not 
above five or six stanzas seriously so. But what is the use of making all 
children learn a great deal of common place moderate verse? Again, there 
are a great many modern hymns, of a good deal of poetical spirit, but with so 
little of what the writer thinks the genuine, calm, gentle, simple tone of saered 
poetry, (such are several of Bishop Heber’s,) that they are anything but de- 
sirable for children. Bad taste often leads to bad feeling and bad doctrine. 

The collector of these hymns is entreated to believe that all this is said un- 
willingly. But the country is deluged with collections of sacred poetry for 
children; and, very injudiciously, teachers and directors of national schools 
are crying out for more fresh ones. The answer to that cry will be a supply 
of cant, common place, and bad taste. It can be no other, for the world 
cannot produce sacred poets whenever national schools please to call for 
them, and therefore, if they will have a supply, they must have a bad one. 
The effect in those schools will be a love of a certain canting tone and phrases 
with which these works will familiarize them. In the higher orders more 
mischief still will be done, because the taste also will be spoiled. 


An Examination of Dissent, §c. By Theron. London: Seeleys. 1835. 


Tuis is a repetition of what we have had fifty times before,—of fat rectors, 
who preach only morality ; the great improvements from extempore preach- 
ing and Gospel divines; pluralities and non-residence ; altering the Liturgy ; 
and thus curing the evils of dissent. It is about as dull and as self-complacent 
as the rest of the works in the same line. 


—— — 


Reasons for Conformity to the Church of England Defended. By T. Gibson. 
Exeter, 1835. 


Tuese local discussions often do more good than general ones, by exciting 
attention in particular districts. Mr. Gibson seems able and earnest. It is 
only to be regretted that he and his antagonist are so personal. 





Hore De Decanice Rurales, §c. By the Rev. W.Dansey. London: J. Bohn, 
and others. 1835. 2 vols. Small 4to. 


Mr. Dansey gave us, two or three years back, a small! publication on the sub- 
ject of Rural Deans, containing an old treatise on the subject, with commen- 
taries by himself. The present is one of the most elaborate works of the kind 
which the present day has seen. It contains a complete account of this useful 
and important office, as exercised here and abroad, and goes back to: the 
earliest periods in which we find any account of it, Mr. Dansey adds to the fond- 
ness of a genuine antiquary for his own pursuit, that diligent sesearch, ex- 
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tensive reading, and knowledge of primitive antiquity which distinguished the 
scholars and divines of other days. The work is most elegant in its formand 
aera nt ; and has no other fault than that it may be too costly to get into 
all the hands in which one would wish to see it. 


The Air, By Robert Mudie. Ward and Co, 1835. Royal 18mo. 


Tuts work seems entitled to the same praise as Mr. Mudie’s other works of a 
similar character. 





Ir is hoped that every one interested about education will read a most excel- 
lent pamphlet, entitled “‘On the Study of Mathematics as a part of a Liberal 
Education. By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.” It is a matter of sincere pleasure, also, to notice the appearance of 
the second of Mr. Mitchell’s series of plays of Aristophanes, ‘‘ The Wasps,” 
in which he inculcates principles of the most sound and valuable kind, while 
he gives the student a taste for sound scholarship. 





Tue last Number of the Memorials of Oxford contains very interesting draw- 
ings of two of the old and very curious churches in that city. The views in 
Scotland, and those in Switzerland, continue with their accustomed beauty 
and cheapness. Mr. Churton has commenced a series of Illustrations of the 
New Testament, by Messrs. Westall and Martin. 





A seconp Part of the Psalmist, by Vincent Novello (a collection of psalm- 
tunes), has been sent to the office, but there is no account of the plan; and 
the first number, which probably contains it, has not been sent. 






= 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE PATRIOT. 
( From the Gloucestershire Chronicle, Oct. 31.) 


We have been told so often that we are quite tired of hearing it (to say nothing 
of its being a lie), that it is most unkind, uncharitable, and even unjust, to 
charge people with intentions which they disavow, and projects such as they 
profess to abhor. But, be this as it may, we cannot help doing it; and have 
never been able to muster liberality enough to get over the comfirmed habit. 
On the contrary, we think it very possible that, both at the Old Bailey and else- 
where, we may have heard people most fervently disavow intentions with which 
they were very justly charged, and for which the judge and jury, uncandid as 
it might be, had them hanged. And, really, were we to look out of our window 
about midnight, and to see a gentleman prowling up and down the road, with 
a dark lantern in his hand, and a very investigating eye kept towards the hedge 
of a rick-yard, we should somehow instinctively suspect that he was one of the 
Swing family. He might tell us, in a chatty good-humoured way, that he 
abhorred all such vile proceedings, and was the last man in the world to think 
of arniy such thing—that he was only taking the air for the benefit of his health 
— that the lantern was only to light his pipe, as anybody might see by his 
carrying it’ dark—and that he had a right to walk on the king’s highway, | 
without being suspected of rick-burning, unless he openly avowed the inten- 
tion. Still—somehow—something would remain in our minds, like what Dr. 
Caius felt, when he asked, ‘‘ What shall the honest man do in my closet ?” 
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‘Something like it, too, we feel with respect to the precision of the dis- 
senters. ‘They tell us that they do not wish to create disturbance, or produce 
revolution—that they are a remarkably quiet, inoffensive, loyal, and religious 
people, and for their own sakes we hope that many of them are 80, though 
they have a very odd way of shewing it. Indeed we wish that we could be- 
lieve this ering to be as general as some persons pretend : but if it is so, what 
can they mean by setting up and maintaining a newspaper like the Patrio¢ ?. 
Our readers “know, or ought to know, that this paper is the acknowledged and 
accredited organ of the most respectable part of the dissenters. A leading 
article in the Patriot is not an expression of mere private opinion. What is so 
‘oe ny- and published is not to be got over by saying, ‘‘Oh! there will always’ 

in the best and the most select societies, some weak and violent persons who’ 
(all that one can do) will say foolish things, which grieve their pious friends! 
and injure the cause of truth.” The Patriot is not even a private speculation, 
which, though opposed to the great body of respectable dissenters, has somes 
how or other contrived to keep on its legs, and to ricket along through a few 
years, by catching at anything which might happen to come in its way. Very 
far from it. The publication of the Patrivt was, we believe, determined on 
“ At a Meeting of Evangelical Dissenters of different Denominations, held at 
the Congregational Library, December 23d, 1831. Thomas Wilson, Esq., in 
the chair ;” and the “ Provisional Committee” then appointed, consisted of the 
Rev. T. Binney, Rev. John Blackburn, Rev. John Campbell, Rev. J. Clayton, 
jun., M.A., Rev. F. A. Fox, L.L.D., Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D., Rev. John 
Leifchild, Rev. Isaac Mann, M.A., Rev. Robert Philip, Rev. Thomas Price, 
Rev. Arthur Tidman, together with several other gentlemen—among others 
less known, John Wilks, Esq., M.P., Thomas Wilson, Esq., and Joshua 
Wilson, Esq. Now a paper thus set up is, if any thing can be, the organ of 
a body; and if anything else could be required to shew that this is really the 
case with regard to the Patriot, it is furnished by a fact which has latel 
transpired. In the accounts of the late solicitor and secretary of the deputies, 
and the united committee—those who know anything of the dissenting interest 
will know that we are speaking of the representatives and acknowledged leaders 
of the dissenters throughout the country—in the accounts, we say, of the date 
secretary, (for he fairly told his employers that he was afraid they were sinking 
into a mere political party, and wished them good day,) which have been 
printed, if we remember right, within this twelvemonth, we find one item to 
be for three thousand five hundred copies of the Patriot newspaper. Let our 
readers, then, take a sample from the Patriot of this week. We reprint the 
whole article (which stands as a second leader) with its own italics; and if 
any person can say that he ever read anything more completely radical and 
revolutionary, he will do us a particular favour by informing us where he 
found it. 


‘“‘We need scarcely invite the attention of our readers to the able speech of the 
Attorney-General on meeting his constituents at Edinburgh. It embraces most of 
the topics of pressing interest at the present moment ; but it evades, rather than meets 
the great problem—How is the king’s government to be carried on with a hostile ma- 
jority in the House of Lords, who court, rather than shrink from a collision with the 
representatives of the people? The great difficulty is to find a constitutional remedy 
for this result of the long reign of toryism, which has left this spawn of ennoble 
boroughmongers and trimming lawyers behind. But a remedy must be found.” 


May we consider this as speaking the sentiments of the great body of dis+ 
senters, and particularly of the provincial dissenting ministers? We ask this 
question, because we know that it will meet the eye of a good many of them. 
Are we to understand it as their language? Or, if it does not express: theirs 
feelings, will they parz to say so? If they are silent, will it not lead-churehs - 
men ta ask, why ? ia 10 
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(>. (PHE PRIESTS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. 
( From the Dublin Evening Mail.) 


“ Wa beg to call the attention of our readers to the following communica. 
tion :— 


ry 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING MAIL. Tah 
: * Corkhill House, Nov, 6th, 1835, . 
‘‘Sin,—In reading this morning the last Evening Freeman, | find a letter 
addressed to the editor of that journal, signed ‘ W. J. O. Daunt,’ in which the 
writer commences—‘ In my speech of the 6th inst., | adduced some reasons 
which appeared to me conclusively to prove that Dens, in his persecuting 
tenets, was never regarded among the catholic clergy of Ireland.’ And the writer 
goes on to observe, ‘That if Dens’s book had been, ever since 1808, the 
standard of opinion to our clergy, it was wholly unaccountable why none of 
me iests, who have exchanged the Catholic faith for protestantism, during 
the ~ interval from that period to the present, should have so much as once 
aavertad to a system of tuition so odious and so unchristian,’ &c, 

‘* Now, for the information and edification of the correspondent of the 
Freeman, | to refer that gentleman to a work published in 1822, entitled, 
‘The Second Part of a Development of the Cruel and Dangerous Inquisitoria} 
System of the Church of Rome in Ireland, by the Rev. L. Minsy, parish priest 
of Oning and Templeorum, in the diocess of Ossory,’ &c., &c. In page 244 
of that work, he will find the following statement,—viz., ‘ A respectable divine, 
called Dens, wrote the course of theology ; this author is highly recommended 
our bishups and superiors to parish priests, and all those who have the care of sou 
and government of the people ; this same author was reprinted in Dublin, by a 
Roman-catholic bookseller, a few years ago, and distributed among the Roman- 
catholic clergymen throughout Ireland. In his treatise on faith, he explains 
and inculeates what punishments are, and shou/d be, inflicted on heretics.’ 

“ Who those heretics are, and what punishments ought to be inflicted on 
such, have been already sufficiently brought before the public. 


‘I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, A. H. Irvine, 
** Curate of Kilskerry, Diocess of Clogher.”’ 


-- —— ee ee —_-——— 
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LEARNING OF THE CLERGY. 
( From the Bishop of Gloucester’s Sermon before the University of Cambridge, July 5, 1835.) 


“ Bur if we indulge in such reflections as these, amid the burst of triumph 
and congratulation, a still small voice will be heard to demand—‘ Are these 
the main objects for which your colleges were founded and endowed?’ Truth 
must confess that the first and greatest object of their institution is the glor 
of God, and the promotion of the religion of our Redeemer. It will indeed be 
alleged in justification, that the various studies promoted by the favour and 
honours of this place do on the one hand exercise and strengthen the faculties 
of the mind, and on the other enlarge the knowledge, and form the taste of 
the student, by the constant contemplation of the noblest models of human 
genius. Nor will it be omitted that the physical sciences reveal the hand of 
an all-wise and benevolent Creator; while an accurate knowledge of the 
of Greece and Rome is necessary for a full understanding of the 
Gospel. of Life, and of the writings which explain and illustrate the Holy 
Scriptures. Just and irrefragable as are such remarks upon the studies here 
encouraged, the question will still reeur—whether divinity occupies its proper 
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ank, and is adequately upheld in your academical course; and, whether there 
8 not a danger of that which you profess to be ‘ the end of all your studies,’ 
being made to give place to such as are followed by prizes, distinction, and 
emolument. If it be rejoined that of late years an increased 
paid to the a of the Greek Scriptures and the evidences of revealed 
that some knowledge of these subjects is the indispensable passport to a degree, 
- that a small approach has been made to the principle of honouring excellence 

in this department by prizes of private foundation, and that individual colle 
have considerably enlarged their sphere of instruction in elementary theol 
I answer, that the church acknowledges this improvement with gratitude, 
that the enlarged range of acquirement visible among candidates for hi 
orders may in some degree be assigned to this cause. But so long as otht 
pursuits are the main avenues to distinction and reward, sacred literatire ‘will 
not hold the station which its importance demands, and the real tara 






the university recommend. Courses of theological lectures, however leat 
judicious, and appropriate they may be, can never supply the deficiency, ' 
furnish a satisfactory proof that those who attend them are en e 
in the pursuits recommended and illustrated by the lecturer. e only su 
stantial test is examination: and until there be established a system :0- 
logical distinctions, similar to those which operate upon the classical and 
philosophical student with such eminent success, that knowledge whith 
deserves the pre-eminence, and to which all other accomplishments are but 
the handmaids, will experience comparative neglect. An open competition in 
theological knowledge, at a suitable period after all the other trials of juvenile 
proficiency, will be found at once the most effectual and the most practicable 
measure. This university possesses a peculiar and admirable mechanism for 
the conduct of its examinations, gradually improved and matured by practice, 
and applicable to every department of competition. In regard to the inclina- 
tion of young men themselves, I shall merely appeal to the experience of all 
rsons conversant with academical tuition, whether there be any branches of 
nowledge upon which the student shews more interest, or which he pursues 
with a keener relish, than those which illustrate the language, the allusions, 
and the history of the Sacred Volume. The precise and critical accuracy with 
which students are here taught to examine and dissect the language of the 
Greek classics will be found eminently useful in furthering the correct know- 
ledge of the New Testament. There is no more fruitful source of error than 
the imperfect or mistaken acceptation of versions in living languages, where 
the variation of usage produced by the flux of time unavoidably gives to words 
and phrases a force and sense different from that in which they were designed 
by the translator. Nor is it possible that the doctrines of the Gospel can be 
safely expounded by those who are not able themselves to examine and com- 
prehend in its full force the language of the original.” 


(From the Bishop of Bristol’s Charge, October, 1835, ) 


“« Ann here I hope that my reverend brethren will bear with me a little, if I 
express myself freely as one who has long reflected upon the subject before us, 
and has had himself some experience in the duties about to be laid before io 
“ Now, although there are many honourable exceptions to the remark | am 
going to make, and many amongst us who reflect the greatest credit on'theit 
sacred profession by their extensive erudition, yet speaking of the elder clergy 
as a body, I fear we must admit that they are not as conversant in 
of the closet as they ought to be. I allow that there are important excuses to 
be made for those who,are deficient in this respect. Our avocations aré such, 
and our interruptions so many, that if we are not much uport on ee 
after year will pass over our heads without bringing along with it thati 
ment in our professional knowledge which alone can’ ourch 
respectable. But these impediments in the way of our advancement if 


Vox. VIII.—Dec. 1835. 4u 
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ledge; ae‘ well literary as strictly professional, may be got over by attention, and 
an*orderly arrangement of our time, insomuch that there is not perhaps a 
studious person who hears me this day who does not recollect seasons of 
urgent business and unavoidable distraction, which have not through increased 
vigilance and.better management, been seasons also of considerable improve- 
ment in the different pursuits in which he has been engaged. And in estimating 
a clergyman’s character, the labours of the study are highly to be esteemed, 
not only on account of the acquirements sought after, but also on account of 
the healthy state of mind which they produce, and the aptitude for the due 
discharge of the higher duties of our profession to which they so directly lead. 
For without strict and regular application to study, I do not understand how 
‘ the priest’s lips can keep knowledge,’ nor how ‘the people can with success 
seek the law at his mouth.’ In the early times of the Reformation, the want 
of this knowledge amongst the reformed clergy was a great hindrance to the 
spread of protestantism; and, moreover, was the cause of that sectarian spirit 
which then sprung up, and still continues to divide and disturb the peace of 
the protestant church; and it was the great proficiency in the various branches 
of learning amongst the regular orders of the Roman-catholic clergy, which 
kept up the reputation of their numerous religious institutions long after their 
ill effects were plainly perceived, and their dissolution eagerly sought after. 
When, therefore, to uprightness of life and true Christian humility such stores 
of knowledge are united, how bright'y does the character of such a teacher 


shine, and how great will be his influence in turning many unto righteous- 
ness |” 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. ? 


In their last report, His Majesty’s commissioners stated, that 208 churches 


and chapels had been completed, in which accommodation had been provided 


for 279,049 persons, including 153,568 free seats, to be appropriated to the 
use of the poor. | 


They have now to state, that four churches and chapels have since been 
completed at the following places, viz.:—At Bollington, in the parish of 
Prestbury, in the county of Chester ; at Norbury, in the parish of Stockport, 
in the county of Chester; at Cross Stones, in the parish of Halifax, in the 
county of York; and at Spotland, in the parish of Rochdale, in the county of 
Lancaster. 

In these four churches and chapels accommodation has been provided for 
4,506 persons, including 2,370 free seats, to be appropriated to the use of the 

r. Thus, in the whole, 212 churches and chapels have now been com- 
pleted, and therein a total provision has been made for 283,555 persons, 
including 155,938 free seats, to be appropriated to the use of the poor, the 
number of sittings being estimated according to the scale laid down by His 
Majesty’s commisonsicrs. , 

His Majesty’s commissioners beg leave further to report, that five churches 
and chapels are in the course of building, at the following places, viz. :—In 
the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, Dover, in the county of Kent; at North 
Shields, in the parish of Tynemouth, in the county of Northumberland ; at 
Carmarthen, in the county of Carmarthen; at Tredegar, in the parish of 
Bedwelty, in the county of Monmouth ; and at Habergham Eaves, in the 
patish of Whalley, in the county of Lancaster.. The state of the works in 
each of these churches and chapels, on the 10th day of July, is fully detailed 
in the schedule accompanying this report, marked (A.) 

His Majesty’s commissioners have further to report, that plans for four 
other chapels have been approved of, to be built at the following places, viz :— 
At Sheerness, in the parish of Minster, in the county of Kent; at Lough- 
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borough, in the county of Leicester ; at Newport, in the parish of St. Woollds, 
in the county of Monmouth; and in the parish of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex. The buildings, in the two first 
cases, will be commenced as soon as the contracts have been entered into for 
the performance of the works ; and in the two last cases, as soon as the sub- 
sctiptions promised are paid to the board. 

is Mafesty’s commissioners have further to report, that they have proposed 
to make grants in aid of building churches and chapels at the nine followi 
places, viz.:—At Dawley, in the county of Salop; at Oldbury, in the pari 
of Hales-Owen, in the county of Salop; in the parish of St. George-in-the- 
East, in the county of Middlesex ; at Bridgewater, in the county of Somerset ;/ 
at Staley-bridge, in the parish of Ashton-under-Line, in the county of Lan- 
caster; at Duckinfield, in the parish of Stockport, in the county of Chester ; 
at Tipton, in the county of Stafford; in the parish of St. James, Westminster, 
in the county of Middlesex ; and in the Wilderness, in the parish of Halifax, 
in the county of York: the plans for which have not yet been laid before the 
board. 

His Majesty’s commissioners annexed a schedule to their last report, con+ 
taining a list of applications which had been made to them from various 
places for pecuniary aid towards building new churches and chapels ; a copy 
of which, and of the applications which have since been nmade, accompanies 
this report, marked (B.) 

Since the last report, the parish of Wrockwardine, in the county of Salop, 
has been divided into two distinct and separate parishes, under the provisions 
of the 16th section of the act of the 58th George III., c. 45. 

Ecclesiastical districts, under the 21st section of the same act, have been 
formed out of the respective parishes of St. Philip and Jacob, in the city of 
Bristol; Wantage, in the county of Berks; Alfreton, in the county of Derby; 
and district chapelries have been assigned under the 16th section of the 59th 
George III., c. 134, to St. Peter’s chapel, St. James’s chapel, St. Margaret’s 
chapel, St. Paul's chapel, and Shaw chapel, in the chapeitry of Oldham, in the 
parish of Prestwich-cum-Oldham, in the county of Lancaster; to St. Paul's, 
All Saints, and St. John’s chapels, in the parish of Portsea, in the county of 
Southampton ; to St. Mark’s and Hanover chapels, in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, in the county of Middlesex; to St. James’s, Holy Trinity, and 
St. Nicholas’s chapels, in the township of Whitehaven, and parish of St. 
Bees, in the county of Cumberland ; and to the chapel at Saint Day, in the 
parish of Gwennap, in the county of Cornwall. 

His Majesty’s commissioners have, since their last report, and without any 
aid from the parliamentary funds, afforded or expressed their willingness to 
afford facilities for obtaining additional burial grounds for the parishes of St. 
George, Stamford, in the county of Lincoln; St. Peter the Great, in the city 
of Chichester; Banbury, in the county of Oxford; Upton-upon-Severn, in 
the county of Worcester; Ashton-under Line, in the county of Lancaster; 
St. Ives, in the county of Cornwall; and Hinckley, in the county of Leicester ; 
and also for obtaining sites for new churches and chapels, at Harlow, in the 
county of Essex; Shildon, in the parish of St. Andrew-Auckland, in the 
county of Durham ; Eling, in the county of Southampton; Brightlingsea, in 
the county of Essex ; Brentwood, in the parish of Southweald, in the county 
of Essex; in the parish of St. Sidwell, in the city of Exeter; in the parish of 
St. Giles, in the county of Oxford; Hampstead Norris, in the county of, 
Berks; Hadlow Down, in the parishes of Mayfield and Buxted, in the county. 
of Sussex ; Appledore, in the parish of Northam, in the county of Devon; 
St, Botolph, Colchester, in the county of Essex ; Upton-cum-Chalvey, in the 
county of Bucks; Shirley, in the parish of Croydon, in the county of Surrey ; 
at Sarisbury, in the parish of Titchfield, in the county of Southampton (alto. 
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fora parSonage-house and glebe) ; and at Aveley, in the county of Essex, for 
& parsonage-house. 

‘His Majesty’s commissioners have also to report, that, under the powers 
vested in them by the Church Building Acts, they have, with the necessary 
consents, re-united the rectorial and vicarial tithes of the parish of Orwell, in 
the county of Cambridge, and formed the same into a rectory. 

Several applications have been made to the Board by persons who have 
built or who propose to build and endow chapels under the act of 1 and 2 
William IV., c. 38; and in the following cases, being within the jurisdiction 
of the board, His Majesty’s commissioners propose granting the perpetual 
patronage to the person or persons respectively building and endowing the 
same, their heirs and assigns,—viz., At Bude, in the parish of Stratton, in 
the county of Cornwall; Fareham, in the county of Hants; Mincham, in the 
parish of Gnosall, in the county of Stafford; Levens, in the parish of Hever- 
sham, in the county of Westmoreland ; Ivybridge, in the parish of Cornwood, 
in the county of Devon; Ettingshall, in the parish of Sedgeley, in the county 
of Stafford ; Brathay, in the parish of Hawkshead, in the county of Lancas- 
ter; Southend, in the parish of Prittlewell, in the county of Essex; and 
Edgbaston, in the county of Warwick. 

The Exchequer-bills issued to this day, amount to 1,500,000/. 


W. Cantuar. J. LIncoun. 
MELBOURNE. C.J. Lonpon. 
LANSDOWNE. G. O. CAMBRIDGE. 

T. S. Rice. Josuua Watson. 

J. Russeww. S. Lusuineron. 
DuNCANNON. BEXLEY. 

HARROWBY. H. Licurietp & Cov. 


Church Commissioners’ O ffice, July 28, 1835. 





CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Mr. Epiror,—Should you think the following statement of the sums contri- 
buted, by our nobility and clergy, to one of the most excellent, (but neverthe- 
less one of the worst supported,) of the societies in connection with the 
established church, worthy of insertion in your Magazine, you are welcome to 
it. It is drawn up from the Report of the Church Building Society for 1834, 
and you may depend upon its general accuracy. 

The whole amount of money spent by the society, from its establishment in 
1818 to March 1834, is 168,412/. Out of this the nobility of the land have 
contributed, in donations, 10,905/. 13s.: nearly one-fifteenth of the whole. 
The private clergy have given, in donations, 14,824/. 14s. 10d.: nearly one- 
eleventh of the whole. The dignitaries of the church, (under which name I 
include bishops, deans, and chapters,) have given, in donations, 13,852. 16s. : 
rp one-twelfth of the whole. And taking these two last items together, 
the clergy, collectively, have contributed 28,6771. 10s. 10d.: more than one- 
sixth of the total sum expended since 1818. And, in addition to this, the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Royal Colleges of Eton and 
Winchester, have bestowed upon this society, in their corporate capacity, no 
less a sum than 8382/. 10s. :—most of which comes, of course, from the clergy, 
who form a large majority in these collegiate bodies. The amount of annual 
subscriptions received during the year, ending in March 1834, .was only 367/. 
17s.: out of which the nobility have contributed 24/, 14s,: the private clergy 
1931, 19s.: and the dignitaries 27/. 6s.: leaving no more than 12h, 18s., 
arising from other sources. And when we remember that a large proportion 
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of the sum still unaccounted for, under the head of donations, was-furnished 
by a King’s Letter, sent round to every parish, in 1828, we shalleee.that we 
have not yet ascertained all that the clergy have done towards the good ;work 
of supplying the poorer classes with better and more adequate accommodation 
in dur churches. Out of 41,3931, 13s. 2d., collected on that occasion, no-one, 
who knows how such collections are made up, especially in country-parishes, 
can accuse me of overstating the case when I assign one-twelfth of this sum 
to the contributions of the clergy and their families. And besides all this, as 
the above calculations only comprise the contributions made to the Parent 
Society, whatever clergymen have contributed through district committees'still 
remains unnoticed. 

Surely there is here discovered by far too great a disproportion between the 
efforts of the clerical and lay part of the community,—and that, too, in further- 
ance of an object, which is undoubtedly a popular one,—one, too, which the 
zeal now everywhere displayed in building new churches, proves to be not 
altogether contrary to the “ spirit of the age,” which, whatever evil tendencies 
it has, is certainly, in this respect, well-disposed. For my part, I am con- 
vinced that the comparative want of support, of which this society may justly 
complain, as far as regards the middling ranks of laymen, arises from no 
unwillingness or deficiency of zeal. Persons of that class expect the thing to 
be brought home to their own doors by means of a district committee; and 
when this is done, many, who would never think it worth while to carry their 
mite of assistance to St. Martin’s Place, will gladly come forward and contribute 
it in their own neighbourhood. Judging, as far as is possible, from a cursory 
survey of the lists of some of the diocesan or district committees, the number of 
laymen contributing small annual sums, or single donations of a trifling amount, 
seems to be considerable. The Canterbury Diocesan Committee seems particu- 
larly well supported. And itis, after all, these numerous, though trifling, con- 
tributors, that swell the annual income of a society, and excite an interest gene- 
rally in its behalf. But then the committees in connection with the Church 
Building Society are so few. How many wealthy districts, full of zealous clergy 
men and laymen attached to the church, are as yet without any such establish- 
ment? For example, throughout the whole diocese of London, in which I happen 
to live, there is not one that I know of. Nor was there, in 1834, (as it appears 
from the report of that year,) one in either of the vast and opulent dioceses of 
York and Lincoln. How many pounds might be annually collected, in these 
three dioceses, towards enlarging the accommodation in our present churches, 
and building fresh ones, which now, for want of some such instrument as 
district committees, are never applied to any such beneficial purposes! Bat | 
shall say no more on this topic, though | do think a few hints from such a 
Magazine as yours, Mr. Editor, might induce the influential clergy of the 
dioceses I have named and others to take some steps to remove the reproach, 
which now hangs upon them, and follow the example set them by the friends 
of the church in the dioceses of Canterbury, Chester, and Exeter, where so 
much has been done in the good and holy work of building and enlarging 
churches for the worship of Almighty God. I remain, yours, &c., W. P. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR CHURCHES, . 


I.—-CAINSCROSS CHAPEL, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Tue provision of a church has been undertaken by the inhabitants with 
exemplary zeal, and in no place is such a provision more necessary, Very 
great exertions have been made, and extraordinary interest has been taken by 
the parties concerned, as is evinced by the various offers, on the part of indivi- 
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duals in the district, of labour in the work of digging, and of hauling the mate- 
rials from the quarry. But notwithstanding these aids, a sum of nearly 9001. 
is yet wanting for the completion of the work, Under. these: circumstances 
the building committee have put forth a circular, appealing to the ic for 
assistance. The borough, which contains 40,000 souls, abounds with dissent, 
on account of the want of accommodation in the church; a strong reason for 
the support of this measure, with all who have the desire and the meats to 
uphold our holy cause. 

Cainscross is situated at the extreme points of three parishes, Stonehouse, 
Stroud, and Randwick, the united population whereof exceeds 12,000.—The 
churches of these parishes are at considerable distances, and offer accommoda- 
tion for less than 2800, and of which a very small proportion indeed‘is open’ 
to the poor.—The population of the village and neighbourhood amounts t6 
upwards of 1500, and is chiefly composed of the working classes in the cloth- 
ing factories. —A few of the inhabitants have opened subscriptions, and formed 
a committee for the erection of achurch.—It is intended immediately to endow 
the church with the seat rents of the private pews, and to pray the bishop to 
assign to the church a convenient district.—It is a positive instruction to the 
building committee, to provide an adequate number of free sittings for the use 
of the poorer part of the population—The expense (exclusive of endowment) 
is estimated to exceed the sum of 2100/., but the subscriptions amount at pre- 
sent to only the sum of 1100/., and the inhabitants of the village are unable to 
raise the whole sum required.—The committee, having received se large an 
amount of subscriptions, have already commenced the building, feeling confident 
that the work will not be impeded by the want of means in a case of which 
the necessity must be apparent; they therefore beg leave to lay this statement 
before the public, and to pray their aid in this very desirable work. 

Subscriptions will be received in London, at the banks of Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd, and Co., and Messrs. Ladbrokes, Kingscote, and Co. 





II. 
Tue following is a very remarkable document :— 


RESOLUTIONS FOR ERECTING A CHAPEL FOR THE POOR EPISCOPALIANS 
OF GLASGOW. 


At a meeting of Protestant Episcopalians, held at Claythorn-street infant 
school room, on Monday, the 5th of October, 1835, to consider,the propriety 
of erecting a new episcopal chapel, the Rev. W. Routledge, of St. Andrew’s 
episcopal chapel, having been called to the chair, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 


1. We, the undersigned Protestant Episcopalians, have long experienced the 
want of a chapel, where we may worship God according to the rites of 
the church in which we have been baptized, and to which we are much 
attached. 

. For the space of three months last past we have attended service, on Sunday 
evenings, in a school-room, where the Rev. David Aitchison, M.A., of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, officiated; but as we cannot there enjoy the 
blessings of the sacrament, nor instruction for our children in the Chris- 
tian faith and the doctrines of our church, we are desirous to have a con- 
venient chapel for the regular celebration of divine worship. 

3. Being most of us poor persons, it is not in our power to erect, at our own 
cost, a sufficiently commodious chapel, but we are willing to contribute 
something to the utmost of our ability. 

4. We earnestly solicit the assistance of our richer brethren, to enable us to 
obtain for ourselves and our children the benefit of that spiritual instruc- 

tion which our poverty prevents us procuring by our own means. 


to 
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5. We, the undersigned, further agree to place ourselves under the minist 


of 
the said Rev. David Aitchison, and do suse? Mam to be admitted into 
communion with, and to be recognized as members of, the Scottish Epis- 


copal Church ; and we do promise to render all canonical obedience to our 
diocesan, the Right Rev. the Bishop of United Dioceses of Edinburgh, 
Fife, and Glasgow. _.. 


W. Routteper, St. Andrew’s cncpel, Chairman. 


William Scott, weaver, Bridgeton ; William McGovern, weaver, Bridgeton ; 
James Rowan, weaver; James Mc Cormick, labourer, Bridgeton; Alexander 
Porter, potter, Calton; Hugh Adams, weaver, Glasgow ; Charles Mc Connell, 
shoe maker, Main-street : James Knights, weaver, Calton; George Spence, 
labourer, Claythorne-street ; Hugh Donnald, labourer, Main-street, Calton ; 
William Graham, weaver, Calton ; Robert Wright, weaver, Bridgeton ; Thomas 
Kerr, 57, Gallowgate ; George Gray, weaver, Main-street, Bridgeton; William 
Morison, labourer, Dalmarnock Road; David Mc Williams, tailor, Calton ; 
Thomas Hull, Havannah-street. 


N. B. The congregation for whom the chapel is required amounts to 1000 
persons, and there are still above 7000 episcopalians without any place of re- 
ligious worship. 


Having duly considered the foregoing resolutions, I hereby formally approve 
and sanction them ; and while I appreciate as I ought the valuable Grarurrous 
services of the Rev. David Aitchison, it is with peculiar satisfaction that I grant 
him my episcopal licence, praying most fervently that the blessing of God may 
accompany and prosper his labours. Done at Edinburgh, this 3d of Nov. 1835. 


James Warxer, D.D., Bishop, &c. 


Mr. Aitchison states, in a private letter dated 6, Somerville-place, Glasgow, 
that he came here on the 19th of July, by the permission of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, to endeavour to assemble a congregation, and that, on every suc- 
cessive evening, the number of the congregation gradually increased, and the 
room, which holds nearly 300, is quite filled. In consequence of not being 
able to obtain the use of the school-room during the day, he opens another 
room for a school and morning service. In the school he has eighty-two 
children, and expects a considerable increase, as the school was only com- 
menced three weeks ago. These poor people are almost ali of them Irish, quiet, 
industrious, and intelligent; and so desirous are they to have a chapel, that 
they have already subscribed (in small sums varying from 1s. to 1/.) 321. Qs., 
but without aid from the public they cannot hope for a speedy accomplishment 
of their wishes. He asks nothing for himself, but only for funds to erect a 
place of worship for the poor, and a school and books for the education of 
their children; and if this object can be attained, he is quite willing to devote 
his services to them. His letter concludes thus :— 

Pray, sir, can you inform me whether the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge would make us a grant of books? I have distributed a great many 
prayer-books, but the demand is still more than I can supply. In the hope 
(if you will be good enough to publish the above resolutions) of obtaining a 
chapel for my poor flock, I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Davip AITcHurson. 
6, Somerville-place, Glasgow, Nov. 7, 1835. 


Ill. 


An Apparat To Prorestants.—The township of Eccleston, in the parish of 


Prescot; Lancashire, containing upwards of siz thousand souls, has no, place of 
worship, either of the established church, or of any denomination of protestant 
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dissenters. About one-fourth of the inhabitants consists of Roman catholics, 
who have two chapels, fully and constantly attended. For the remaining 
4500 protestants there is no place of worship, or resident clergyman! The 
population has doubled itself in the last ten years, and increases rapidly. A 
resident gentleman liberally offers 1200/. as an endowment for a resident 
clergyman, on condition that an episcopal place of worship is erected. The 
estimated expense of the church is 2000/. With a donation of 500/. from the 
Chester Church Diocesan Society, 1300/1. are raised. For the remaining sum 
of 7001., this appeal is made to the Christian public. Donations may be paid 
to the “‘ Eccleston Church Fund,” at the Bank of Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and 
Co., and at Messrs. Hatchard and Sons, 187, Piccadilly, London, 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





THE great number and interest of the Letters in “ Correspondence’’ 
this month, will be a sufficient reason for this and other parts of the 
Magazine being curtailed. 

The one point requiring particular notice is, that the Irish govern- 
ment have denied to the Lrish clergy the aid of even the civil power 
to enable them to assert their just rights, This is announced in two 
letters from Lord Morpeth, Abstaining, as this Magazine does, from 
party politics, it is yet impossible not to say that this is merely an 
attempt to induce the clergy, by the most biting distress, to give up 
their recorded principles, and assent to the spoliation measures pro- 
posed in parliament. What would be thought, in daily life, of him 
who attempted to take advantage of the pangs of want to induce a 
man to give up his honesty, or a woman her virtue ? 

Under these circumstances, the laity have come forward—and let 
the clergy mark their names with the gratitude that they deserve—to 
supply to the clergy the means of resorting to the courts of law (their 
last earth/y refuge) for the justice denied them by their enemies, and 
the protection refused to them by the government. ‘This most excel- 
lent plan appears to be prospering; and no one can doubt that they 
who have relied on the poverty of the clergy to refuse the payment of 
their just debts, will be startled at finding that the friendless are not so 
wholly friendless, nor the deserted so wholly deserted, as they thought. 
The clergy, too, there is little doubt, will, in every case but those of 
absolute destitution and famine, far prefer this mode of aid to any 
other which can be devised, as less grating to their feelings. They 
have shewn, and are shewing, as every account proves, a spirit of 
courage, patience, and generous feeling for others, and carelessness 
about themselves, which can arise from one source alone, May they 
be enabled to draw from that source continued and increased supplies 
of aid and support. 

It may be as well to give here, instead of under Documents, the 
details of this Lay Society. 
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IRISH LAY ASSOCIATIONS, 

For aiding the Protestant Clergy in the protection of Church Property. 
Ar a special meeting of the Committee of this Association, on the 15th of 
October, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— ° 

“That the session of Parliament having passed without the enactment of 
any effectual measures for the better regulation of church property in Ireland, 
and the recent determination of Government having thrown upon the Irish 
clergy increased difficulty in ihe recovery of their composition rents (which 
must oblige them either to abandon their rights altogether, or institute suits in 
the superior courts, the expense of which they would be unable to bear), the 
circumstances of the clergy have thus become such as to demand from our 
wre a still greater degree of sympathy and increased exertion on their 

ehalf. 

“ That we feel it, therefore, our imperative duty to call upon those, in both 
countries who respect the rights of property, and are desirous to support the 
law, to co-operate with us in extending more widely the benefits of this 
society ; and for this purpose we deem it right to submit to them the following 
statement of its objects and proceedings :-— 

** The difficulties under which the clergy laboured in consequence of the 
extensive and well-organized combination against them, induced a few influ- 
ential individuals (in September, 1834) to form a fund for the protection of 
church property, to be solely applicable to the purpose of aiding the clergy in 
resisting that combination, and in asserting their just rights by process of law. 
The fund was vested in the names of six noblemen, who consented to act as 
trustees; and acommittee was formed, whose duty it was to investigate, con- 
sider, and decide upon the best means of forwarding the objects for which the 
fund was raised. It was not, however, deemed necessary to take measures 
for giving general publicity to the existence and proceedings of the society, 
whilst the efficiency of its operations remained to be proved by experience. 
The committee have great satisfaction in being able now to state that the 
results of their proceedings have fully realized the expectations entertained ; 
no case, undertaken with their sanction, having been unsuccessful, and in most 
instances the opposing parties having been obliged to pay the debt with all 
costs. Before the accession of the late administration, it was cofidently hoped 
that the question of church property would have been honourably and finally 
settled; and the session of Parliament having been so long protracted, the 
committee, in the uncertain state of public affairs, did not deem it advisable 
to extend its operations, or to make any appeal tothe public. The committee, 
however, feel that the time has now arrived when they are called upon to 
make known their readiness and fixed determination to afford every aid that 
their means will admit of to resist the flagrant violation of the rights of pro- 
perty under which the clergy are suffering; and they most earnestly invite 
all whose properties have not been as yet invaded, and who sympathize with 
those who have been deprived of the enjoyment of theirs, to furnish them 
with funds to carry their objects more completely into effect. By the fanda- 
mental principle of the society, the fund (which is placed, to the credit of the 
trustees, in the Bank of Ireland) is solely applicable to the purpose of contri- 
buting to reimburse the clergy the necessary expenses they shall have incurred 
in asserting their legal rights by process of law, in cases which, after due 
investigation, are approved of in all respects by the committee.” “yak 

The trustees of the above association are, the Earls of Roden, Enniskillen, 
and Bandon, Viscount Lorton, and Lord Farnham ; and among the committee 
are the Right Hon. William Saurin, Frederick Shaw, M.P., and Thomas 
Lefroy, M.P., the Dean of St. Patrick, George Moore, Edward Lytton, R. B. 
Warren, Alexander Hamilton, and James S. Scott, K.C., Serjeant Jackson, 
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M.P., Sir George Rich (Treasurer), G. A. Hamilton (Secretary), &c. &c. 
Among the principal contributors to the funds of the society are—the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Earl of Winchilsea, 500/. each; and Marquis of 
Waterford, 400/.; the Marquis of Downshire, 350/.; Earl Roden, Earl Ban- 
don, Viscount Lorton, and Lord Farnham, 300/.; the Earl of Longford (de- 
ceased), 250/. ; the Marquis of Ely, the Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl of Mayo, 
the Earl of Clancarty, the Earl of Clanwilliam, the Hon. Gen. Taylor, James 
Hans Hamilton, Esq., George Woods, Esq., and Col. Forde, 200/.; the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, the Marquis of Thomond, the Eari of Rathdowne, Ear! 
Norbury, Viscount de Vesci, Viscount Castlemaine, Lord Fitzgerald, Lord 
Mountsandford, Lord Downes, Lord Clanbrook, Rt. Hon. F. Shaw, M.P., 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Lefroy, M.P., Sir Hugh D. Massy, Bart., Arthur An- 
nersley, Esq., Col. Conolly, M.P., The Dublin Evening Mail, and a Friend 
by the Lord Primate, 100/.; the Earl of Hillsborough, Viscount Lifford, Rt. 
Hon. W. Saurin, Hon. R. Plunket, M.P., Sir A. Fitzgerald, Bart. (deceased), 
Hugh Barton, Esq., Rev. Dr. Prior, R. B. Warren, Esq., J. B. West, Esq., 
R. H. Eyre, Esq., Rev. M. Beresford, and J. D. Jackson, Esq., 50. each. 





RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION OF GREAT TOWNS, 


THE following calculations and remarks (supplied by the kindness of 
two friends) may appear to belong to Documents, but they are, in 
fact, a most impressive continuation of the paper on “ Great Cities” in 
the Jast number. 

It may be necessary to notice here a statement respecting Brighton 
made by the Attorney-General at Edinburgh. He there said, that 
the voluntary system answered perfectly there, for within a few years 
seven or eight new churches and chapels have been built there, and 
the clergy appointed to them are of the highest character. Nothing 
can be more true than both these statements. But they are nihil ad 
rem. No one denies that rich people in great towns will always have 
churches or chapels for themselves ; and at Brighton there have been 


built seven or eight new chapels on speculation, for the purpose of 


supplying the demand of the numerous visitors and richer inhabitants. 
But how has the voluntary system acted for the mass of the people? 
Why thus,—The inhabitants, as stated in this table, are 40,000. But 
the visitors are reckoned at 10 or 12,000 more when the place is full. 
It is for them chiefly that the 9 or 10,000 sittings are provided. What 
becomes of the mass of the inhabitants? First, one new church was 
built, to which the commissioners gave one large sum, and lent ano- 
ther, which the popular party is now refusing to pay! And be it 
remembered, that even in this new church, so far from all the sittings 
being free, a sufficient share of pews to be /et was reserved to pay the 
clergyman and the expenses. This was found so wholly inadequate, 
that a third small church has been built more for the poor ; and on the 
very Sunday after the Attorney-General’s speech, charity sermons 
were to be preached in all the chapels, in order to raise money to pay 
off a part of the debt incurred! This, too, unless the writer is mis- 
taken, leaves, according to the active and zealous vicar’s statement, 
very many thousands of the poor still without church-room., _ Is this, 
then, a successful exhibition of the powers of the voluntary system ° 
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TABLE Il. 


—a the Population and Church Accommodation of Parishes in England con- 
taining more than Thirty Thousand Inhabitants. 


(The Metropolis and suburbs are not included in this Table.) 


No. of a Nearest approxtiaate 
Name of Town or Parish. Population. Chuarches& ~* i" proportion of Sittings to 
Chapels. Churches. Population, 


There are three other 
Ashton-under-Lyne (parish) 33,597 ... 2 ... 3,600 4 chapels,contents un- 


known. 
Bath, with Walcot ......... .. 38,053 ... 8 ... 10,000 One-fourth. 
Birmingham, with Ashton ° KE er 
and Edgbaston ......... ~t 146,986 ... 12)... 15,907 One-ninth. 
Blackburn (parish)........... . 59,791 ... 14... 15,005 One-fourth. 


One-seventh. There 
is, however, accord- 
ing to one Report, 
one more chapel, con- 
tents unknown. 

One-ninth. 

One-fourth.— 


"a 
| N.B. In this account 
| 
L 


Bolton (parish) ..,............ 63,034 ... 9 .. 8677< 
Bradford (parish) ..........+. 76,996 ... 8 .. 8,603 


one small chapel & 


EITIEMOOR, « oc vevcccessvenntesces 40,634 8 9,270< the King’s chapel* 
are omitted, as they 
are not in the Re- 
port. 

Bristol and suburbs......-..... 103,886 ... 23 - 19445 One-fifth. 


There appear, by one 

Report, to be four 
chapels more, con- 
tents unknown. 


Bury, Lancashire (parish)... 47,829 ... 3 .. 3,650 


Halifax (parish) ......:.00000 109,899 ... 8 ... 9,590 One-twelfth, 
Huddersfield (parish). . cecoeee SLOSE 2.2.) 9 «2. ©=©6,950 One-fourth. 
Hull, with Sculcoates......... 46,426... 5 .. 7,900 One-sixth. 
Leeds (town and liberty) ... 123,893)... 16... 14,893) One-ninth. 
LQICOBET occeccscccccecccccce econ GUO nce 67 lees |S OOS Onne- fifth. 


, og ee x ae ~ ong § One-sixth ne- 
Liverpool, with Toxteth-park 165,175 BD cee 25,258 } oa, 


seventh, 

One-ninth,— 

N. B. The Collegiate 

Manchester (parish) ......... 270,961... 26 ... 30,2655 church, not being re- 
turned in Report, i 
reckoned at 2,000, 

Norwich cccccccces coccccccecees 61,710 ... 41 ... 18810 One-third, 

Newecastle-upon-Tyne, with ? 74,645 .. 9 sce 7,587 


Gateshead, Gosforth, &c. J One-tenth. 
Nottingham.....scceseceeeeeeees 50,680 ... 3 ... 6,600 One-eighth. 
Prestwick (p: There are two other 
Oldham cum Prestwick (pa 67,579 ... 8 ... 9,937) chapels, contents un- 
Fish) cccococccccccocseceee oes AE thy 
Prestbury (parish)... 47,257 ... 14... 6,584 + One-seventh. 
Preston (parish).....+:.00+06+ 36,336 ... 7 ... 6,220 One-sixth. 
dh with Devonport, 75,534 ... Il... 10,760 One-seventh. 
Ne cacccescereetesee eoeeeesee . 
Portsmouth and Portsea .. 30,389 .... 7 =... 1LO800 One-fifth. 
There are three more 
Rochdale (parish) ......... at Cee (Oe =~ SO tee 7,252 chapels, contents un- 
known. 


—— ot - ot eee ee ree ES _ LA 


* Open part ot the year. 
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No. of pant A Nearest approximate 
Name of Town or Parish. Population. Churches& * in 6 proportion of Sittings to 
Chapels. Churches Population. 


Sheffield (parish) ............ 91,692 ... 9 ... 12,050 One-seventh. 
Stockport (parish)............ 66,610 ... 7 =... 8525 One-eighth. 
Stoke-upon-Trent ............ 37,220 ... 3 ... 4,246 One-ninth. 
Wigan (parish) .............. 44,486 ... 6 ... 8230 One-fifth. 
Wolverhampton (parish) .... 48,080 ... 8 ... 9,518 One-fifth. 

In this Table the word “ parish” sometimes includes a large district. A second 
Table is added, in which the Population and the Church-room of the principal Town 
in the district is given separately from those of the district. 

N.G. In Manchester parish the township of Pendleton is sometimes included, 
called, in the Ecclesiastical Return, Pendleton-in-Eecles, with a church containing 
1,500 sittings, which must be added (if Pendleton be includéd) to the aceommoda- 


tion of Manchester parish. In the town, also, one chapel is mentioned in the Pano- 
rama of Manchester, which is not included in Ecclesiastical Return. 


TABLE II. 
Separating the large Towns from the great Districts (as given in the former Table) in 
which they are situute. 


N.B. &. means that the population is taken from the Ecclesiastical Report ; 
P. from the Population Reports. If they agree, no letter is aflixed. 


No. of Psa wel Approximate proportion 
Name of Town, Population. Churches & mr of Sittings to Popu- 
Chapels. Churches, lation. 


Birmingham  ...cccccccssocceee 110,914 ... 9 ... 14,927 One-seventh, P. 


SPURTE cesscursecoscsens DIOL on @ ie CE Capek. 

TN icvcsvttisvemisiiccedsccownse BOO «so 2 oes | SO 6 Oee-aee. 

Ste iiivsintestieasineess EE its (4. cn: Se: eee 

Huddersfield ...cccccccoccceeee 19,085 ... & ... 8800 One-fifth, P. 

Macclesfield ........ eee 9 ae ome | el 

oe t 142,026 we 12 .. 17,400 One-eighth. 
OE cbbacdeccecsecsaveces a 

CR tlabcccccsnds GE «we Bi Ca era 

POORER  citctcnctccnmens S478. 68 «cs CR Bora. 

WNT Sanvecctucscecsews. TOOEE A ees 800 One-cighteenth, FE. 


Prestwian® ..ccccccccccocs coves 17,082 2. %|L .- 1,100 One-seventeenth, E. 
SHeMeld acccccccsgesccccccnccse “GOde wo GC «ss 8850 One-eighth, E. 
WMI sincadsacncnscincessesncics BUTTS 2 ... 3,900) One-fifth, 


N.B. Salford has 40,788 population, and four churches. 


The table which accompanies this statement has been constructed on the 
following principle :—The population of each place has been taken from the 
Population Reports for 1831; and the number of churches or chapels, with 
the number of sittings afforded by each, has been ascertained from the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenues of 
England and Wales, and other sources. It is possible that some inaccuracies 
may have arisen from the circumstance that the churches given in the Eccle- 
siastical Report are not always under the same name as the townships and 
dependencies mentioned in the Population Report, but every pains has been 
taken to check this source of imperfection; and it is hoped, therefore, that it 
cannot have any material influence in affecting the general result. ‘Thus, for 


* Prestbury and Prestwich are not large towns, but only the mother-churehes, 
with the population given in the Eeelesiastieal Report as belonging to those churches. 
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example, in the district parish of Rochdale, the churches at Friarmear, Little- 
borough, Lydgate, Whitworth, &c., none of which names appear in the Popu- 
lation Report, have been inserted from the Ecclesiastical Report.” Maps 
(such as Walker’s, or Sidney Hall’s pocket county maps,) and local guides, as 
well as Lewis’s and Capper’s Topographical Dictionaries, have been occasion- 
ally consulted, in order to ascertain the localities of churches, &e. To illus- 
trate the mode in which the table is compiled, let us take Ashton-under-LLyne. 
The population assigned to this parish is made up of that comprehended 
within the districts of Ashton-Town, Audenshaw, Hartshead, and Knott 
Lanes; and the Report of the Commissioners was referred to for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far these districts are provided with churches. No return, 
however, of any churches or chapels in these districts is to be found in the 
Report in question, and it might thence have been concluded that the two 
churches, returned as belonging to Ashton Town, and as capable together of 
accommodating 3,600 persons, are all the places of worship provided by the 
establishment for the 33,597 persons to be found in the precincts of the parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne. But on reference to the Parliamentary Report of the 
Number of Churches and Chapels in Lancashire (1830), it was found that this 
parish contains one church and four chapels ; but as the number of sittings in 
each is not given, the proportion of church-room to the population could not 
be determined. ‘The proportion of the number of sittings to the whole popu- 
lation is, as one glance will shew, only put down in the nearest whole number. 

It may, perhaps, seem desirable to some persons that one other column 
should have been added, for the purpose of shewing the actual destitution of 
each town in regard to church-room. This was, in the first instance, con- 
templated ; but further consideration decided that it would be best to leave 
each individual to ascertain for himself the extent of so serious an evil with 
reference to any particular town. The reasons which led to this decision 
were, chiefly, the difficulties encountered in an endeavour, even approximately, 
to ascertain the number of services which are performed on Sundays in the 
churches of large towns and their dependencies ; the proportion which ought 
to have the means of attending Divine service at any one and the same time ; 
and that proportion of the church-going population which frequents the house 
of God more than once on each Sunday. The bare mention of these diffi- 
culties will be sufficient to shew that the construction of a column which 
should exhibit anything like an accurate statement of the destitution as regards 
church-room, would be a work requiring local and other information of so 
minute and extensive a nature as to render the task all but hopeless to private 
individuals. In the absence, however, of such information, it may be stated, 
that various calculations have been attempted with a view of arriving, on 
general principles, at some probable conclusions, which, if they serve no other 
purpose, may supply a motive for Christian exertion. 

It has been assumed, for example, that if the whole population were as 
desirous of attending the worship of God as all ought to be, a proportion of 
about one-third would be under the necessity of remaining at home for family 
purposes. For any given service, therefore, on this calculation, it would be 





me 


* Some little inaccuracy is, perhaps, unavoidable, as the limits contemplated by the 
two reports do not always coincide, and also from other causes. Individuals can only 
take up the subject from public documents, and must therefore be liable to some 
error from their imperfection. Local knowledge also would be highly desirable in 
checking the accounts, but individuals can seldom have an accurate local knowledge 
in matters which affect the whole surface of England. If the nation cared for the 
matter, and would employ a few of the starving Irish clergy as commissioners, at 
5. 5s. a day, they might obtain accurate information, but the means which have been 
taken in this case to avoid error are all that can be employed by private individuals. 


- 
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sufficient to supply church-room for two-thirds of the whole population. Thus 
for 1200 persons, a church affording 800 sittings would, as respected one ser- 
vice be amply sufficient. If, again, there were two services, and no person 
went to church more than once oa a Sunday, 600 sittings would admit of 
1200 persons being brought under Christian instruction in one day; and a 
church having but 400 sittings would thus accommodate 1200 persons, on the 
supposition of three services, each congregation being composed of different 
individuals. Now, if this last hypothesis (the most exaggerated that can pos- 
sibly be adopted) be applied to such a place as Birmingham, there will remain 
77,215 persons without accommodation in the churches of that town, after 
deducting 15 per cent. for children under five years of age. At Manchester, 
there would be above one hundred thousand. 

Putting aside, however, hypotheses which refer to man as he ought to be, 
and not as he is, let us apply the principle of calculation suggested by Dr. 
Chalmers, deduced from an observation of ‘‘ Christian and Civil Economy of 
Large Towns.’’—vol, i.,p. 109. This Christian philanthropist supposes that 
five-eighths of the whole population, in the case of a town parish, will be the 
church-going proportion. On this supposition, the churches of Birmingham 
ought to be sufficient for the purposes of worship for 91,866. Now, as it has 
been calculated that one-third, at least, of the whole church-going population 
attends twice, Birmingham will afford accommodation only for 26,511, sup- 
posing éwo services; and for 42,418, supposing it possible that the physical 
strength of every clergyman in Birmingham admits of his performing three 
services (besides occasional duty) on each Sunday, or that his income is ample 
enough to enable him to pay for sufficient assistance. In the first case there 
will be 65,355 persons, and in the second, 49,448, positively excluded from the 
possibility of attending the ordinances of the established church. It would 
be easy to apply the same principles of calculation to any other town on the 
list, but it is apprehended that enough has been said to shew that a fearful 
amount of guilt has been already incurred from negligence in this matter, to 
which it becomes us as individuals, and as a nation, no longer to remain 
indifferent. 


CHURCH REFORM, 


Ir is right to notice that the Bishop of Gloucester, one of the Chureh 
Commissioners, tells us in his charge that the revenues of the non- 
residentiary stalls will probably be made available hereatter for the 
care of parishes in the same patronage, and so of the sinecure rec- 
tories; that he hopes that effectual measures (not taxation) will be 
taken to raise all livings to a decent though humble maintenance, 
without violating equity or property; that the grounds for non-resi- 
dence and licence will probably be lessened ; and that he has no reason 
to apprehend that the Church Commissioners contemplate the abolition 
of cathedral dignities. 

The bishop states that, by the application of the tenth of his revenue, 
he has obtained from Queen Anne’s bounty 800/, for the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, and has already augmented five small livings. 
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ORDINATIONS,. 


Bishop of Carlisle, Durham Cathedral ............000 covccccccececcsoesee Ort, 25, 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral ........sccceseeeeees Oct. 2. 
Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral ...........006. deccevicccececcsocscoees OSG GE 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop, 
Blissett, Henry ......... B.A. Balliol Oxford Peterborough 
Boucher, James......... BA. Worcester Oxford Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
’ the Bishop of Durham 
, Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
Burdon, John..........+. BAe Queen's Oxford the Bishop of Durham 


ie , ee Carlisle, by let. dim, from 
Clark, John Dixon....... 8a. University Oxford { the Bishop of Durham 


BON: Biccavcadccsccctente B.A. Christ's Camb. Exeter 

EOD) Pie necimadenssees » BA. Exeter Oxford Exeter 

Gibbons, G. B. penenanes B.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 

Hoare, James Raper... 3.4. Worcester Oxford Peterborough 

ery e ‘ 
Humble, Michael M.... 3a. Emmanuel Camb. } Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Durham 

Inman, Jas. Wm....... BA. St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 

James, John Burleigh.. 2.a. St. John’s Camb. ‘to Beieead aa rs 
Knightley, Valentine... 8.a. Christ Church Oxford Peter!-rough 

Marriott, F. A.......... BAe Oriel Oxford Peter: orough 

Martyn, J. W. wo. BAe Exeter Oxford Exeter 

Melhuish, T. B.......... BA. Exeter Oxford Exeter 

Pigott, Shreeve Botry.. na. St. Peter's Camb. Peterborough 

Rundle, S. ......0000. BAe Trinity Oxford Exeter 

Genart, Fs csmcsssnesess BA Bi Pee Camb. Exeter 

Sweetland, W, Bs, wee BAe Worcester Oxford Exeter 

PRIESTS. 

Atkinson, Wm. ......... BA. University Oxford { “he Buthonet ene 
Bacon, J. ..cseceecceeeee MeAs Corpus Christi Camb. Exeter 

Brooking, N.. cooee BAe Wadham Oxford Exeter 

Bryan, J. Wracesccscecses B.A. Worcester Oxford Exeter 

Bull, Thomas........+++. n.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Peterborough 

Cardew, J. Wa. ccccccces g.A. St. John’s Camb, Exeter 

Caddell, H.  ..seeeeeeees z.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Exeter 

Carwithen, W. T....... BA. Oriel Oxford Exeter 

Clyde, J. Bi. cccceeeeeees z.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 


Erskine, H. M‘ Donnell z.A. Christ Church Oxford Peterborough 


; Peterborough, by let.dim. 
Exton, Richard ......... Queen's Camb. 5 BM, OY 


? from the Bp. of Norwich 
Francis, J. cccocccccceesce g.A. Worcester Oxford Exeter 
Fursdon, En ..seseeeeee B.A. Oriel Oxford Exeter 
; a . eo { Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
Hine, H. T. Cooper... 8-a. Corpus Christi Camb 


? the Bishop of Durham 
{ Peterborough, by let. dim. 


Holdich, John H. ...... pea. Clare Hall Camb. ) from the Bp. of Norwich 
. . : ‘ . Carlisle, by let. dim. from 

Iiderton, Thomas ...... uA. St. Peter's Camb. } ous Bishop sf Thee 

a. UUs: adcabacs casas n.A. St. John’s Camb. § Carlisle, by let. dim. from 


) the Bishop of Durham 
Mendel, FucsccPiccteccese z.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 



















White, Elisha (Literate) 


St. Bee’s, Cumb. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Kitson, BOER ctccctccate Rar Besier Oxford Exeter 
Martin, G...... esvenbeoes p.A. Sydney Sussex Camb. Exeter 
Nantes, W. H. ......... nA. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Newby, Geo., Jun. ... g.a. St. John’s Camb. Carlisle, by let. dim. from 

ee the Bishop of Durham 
Richards, T, M.......... B.A. Wadham Oxford Exeter 

, , . eS { Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
Sisson, Michael ( Literate ) St. Bee's, Cumb. } ‘the Bishop of Durham 
Thomas, C. A. N. ...... BA. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Thomson, J, R........5. Bea. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Walker, S. H. .........+. BA. Balliol Oxford Exeter 


{ Carlisle, by let. dim. from 
? the Bishop of Durham 


The Bishop of London held an Ordination on Sunday, Nov. 15, at Fulham Church, 
when three of the students from the Church Missionary College, Islington, were ad- 
mitted to the office of the priesthood. The Rev, A. E. Eckel and the Rev. J. J. 


Miilhauser proceed on their voyage to Trinidad, and the Rev. C. T. Schlenker shortly 
to Sierra Leone. 





The next General Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester will be held on 
Sunday, December 20; and the examination will commence on Thursday the 17th. 

The Bishop of Chichester will hold an Ordination for the Diocese of Norwich on 
Sunday, December 20. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold a General Ordination, at the Palace, in that 
city, on Sunday, December 20. 

The Ordination at Bishopsthorpe, announced for the 15th of December, has been 
postponed, and no other day has yet been fixed. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Breay, George.......ssccoeeeee Prebendary of Tachbrook, in Lichfield Cathedral 
Cattley, Stephen Reed ...... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Scarborough 
Dunning, Re .....eceeeeeeeres Curate of Torpoint Chapel 


Hollingworth, A. G. H., of Stowmarket, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Norwich 
Langley, D. B., Vicar of Olney, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bucks 


Leigh, W.cccccccccccecccescccces Chaplain to Lord Hatherton 

Mills, William........cce. seeee Head Master of the Exeter Free Grammar School 

Penny, Edward ..... ..++. «+» Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Boyne 

Rees, S. eune serene Head Master of North Waltham Grammar School, 
Norfolk 

Smith, W. B.. ....cccccccceesess Chaplain of the Garrison at Stirling Castle 

Walsh, Joseph Neate .......... Head Master of Kington Grammar School, Hereford- 
shire 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. Patron. 


Rev. J. Pedder, V. 
(of Garstang 

Chancellor of the 
{ Duchy of Lancas. 
Rev. T.C. Winscomb 


Abp.of Canterbury 


County. Diocese. 


Armitstead, Wm.. Garstang C. Lancaster Chester 


oo q St. Andrew’s and St. 2 y, 
Bayly, E. G. ...0.. d Nicholas V., Hertford § Herts 
Warkworth C. Northum. Durham 

¢ St. Mary-in-the- t K 
. ent 


% Marsh R. 
Hartlepool C. Durham Durham 


Lincoln 


Booty, M. G....... 
Boys, J... seceeeees 


Boucher, James... 


Canterb. 


Bishop of Durham 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
, Burdon, John...... Easington R. Durham Durham } Annexed to Archd. 
of Durham 
Cartwright, W.H. Dudley V. Worcester Worcester Lord Ward 
Churton, Edward. Craike R, N. York Durham Bishop of Durham 
Drage, Charles .... Westerfield R. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 


Ashley R. w. Silver- 2 


Edmondes, Thos, ley V. § Camb. Norwich Marquis of Bute 


Bitton V. Giessen Giltnem } Prebend. of Bitton 


as igs in Sarum Cath. 
, wo! gg MS” € Stafford L. &Cov. Earl of Dudley 


Ellacombe, H. T. 
Furness, John R.. 1 -norecmnigtiaiamas ' Northum. Durham { Rev. J. Lightfoot, 


Foley, Richard . 


Mena: 


nington V. of Ponteland 
— and Breaston Derby L.& Cov. } Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington 
stn V. Camb. — Ely Bishop of Ely 
Cowden R. Kent Canterb. On hisown Petition 
Chapel of the Stad 


P. C., in the Pe-( Glouces. Glouces. 7s pte 


Hell, H. DB. cee 


Harding, D. ..... 
Harvey, T- jun... 


Fe ES See 


Hill, Arthur .. 


* gp a te aiid 


rish of Painswick 


<Z 


yon 


Cleveland R. 
Whitton cum Thurl- 


Hilton, G. ax Baddlesmere R. sie, Kent Canterb, Lord Sondes 


a 


Howorth, Wm. ... ' Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 


ton R. 
ry Jameson, Wm. .. Rainow P. C. Chester Chester V. of Prestbury 
Leigh, W. ....+... Pulham R. Norfolk Norwich The King 


, : Goldhanger R. w. Uy , 
Leigh, E. Morris } ‘Little Totham C. } Essex London Rev. Thos, Leigh 


Pe) . : 
Lloyd, M. H....... } ge iP. C. Kent Canterb, Abp.of Canterbury 
, Macleod, William. Biscaythorpe R, Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Neale, — — csseveee Adlingfleet V. W. York York Lord Chancellor 
; Payne, Samuel .... Hunstanworth P.C. Durham Durham Robt. Capper, Esq, 
cir » 
4 Payne, Samuel .. e a P. C., " Northum. Durham Ld. Crewe’s Trust. 
Pring, J. Charles. Headington V. Oxford Oxford T. Whorwood, Esq. 
Lord Wodehouse & 
Rees, Samuel...... Horsey V. Norfolk Norwich ; Govrs. of N.Wal- 
' sham Free School 


Skinner, Russell... SwefflingSt.Mary R. Suffolk Norwich T. Williams, Esq. 

Thompson, E. ... Morresby R. Cumb. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
( St. John’s New ? 

Watkins, H. Geo. Church, Potter's > Middlesex London Bishop of London 

4 Bar, near Barnet ) 

Warde, William... Wilton-le-Wear lh. Durham Durham Sir W. Chaytor, bt. 


Whiteford, George sat eer Md oo Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 


West, T. Dennett } Playford se { Suffolk Norwich Marquis of Bristol 


Wilmot, Richard. Youlgrave V. Derby L.& Coy. Dukeof Devonshire 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Champneys, Wm. Belton, London Street, Fitzroy Square 
Clarke, Wm., Brockham Green, Surrey 


Crouch, Isaac ...... Narborough R. Leicester Lincoln Thos. Pares, Esq. 
J ’ Shepton BeauchampR. Somerset B. & W. Robt. Dent, &e. 
Dotnet, Loy. bed & Bovey Tracy V. Devon Exeter J. Marshall, Esq. 
Gough, Fleming... Ystradgluilais KR. Brecon St. David's K. Portrey, Esq. 
Von, VIII. Dee, 1855 4\ 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Harvey, John E... Finningley R. Notts York J. Harvey, Esq. 
Hennis, John E., Pitsford, Northamptonshire ° 


Minor Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, and ) 
Jones, R. Prankard Fra V. Glouces. Glouces. D.&C.of Gloucester 
Kempson, Wm. H., Potter Street, Essex 
Lord, James,D.D. Drayton Parslow R. Bucks Lincoln 
Mogg, John Bees, Cholwell House, Somerset 


Nixon, H. ......... Boroughbridge C. Yorkshire York V. of Aldborough 
Rawlings, Edw..., Hatford R. Berks Sarum F. Paynter, Esq. 

. a Sutton V. Kent Rochester D.&C.of Rochester 
Smith, Michael ee and a Minor Canon of Rochester Cathedral 
Steer, Charles....... Axminster V. Devon Exeter Chancellor of York 


Galley, Robert, Tiverton 
Ee 


IRELAND. 


At an Ordination held by the Bishop of Kilmore, at Kilmore, on the 26th of October, 
the following gentlemen were admitted to Priests’ Orders—T. T. Adams, H. P. 
Disney, C. Postlethwaite, G. L’Estrange, W. S. Burnside, T. V. Rodney; and to 
Deacon's Orders—T. C. Cathcart. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Joseph Gabbeth, to the Curacy of St. Michael’s, Limerick. 

Rev. Dawson Massy, to the Curacy of Rathkeale. 

Rev. John Gregg, of Kilsallaghan, to the Chaplaincy of the Bethesda, Dublin, in the 
room of the Rev. B. W. Mathias. 

Rev. Mr. Mullins, brother to the Member for Kerry, to the vacant Rectory of Kil- 
lorglin, where he had been Curate to the late Rector, Rev. Mr. O'Neill; 
patron, theLord Lieutenant. 

Rev. * Hales, of Kill, County Cavan, to the Parish of Ross-Inver, County 

onegal. 

We learn thal the different vacancies in the Diocese of Kilmore, caused by the deaths 
of the Rev. Messrs. Wynne, Druitt, and F. Fox, have been filled up in the following 
manner :—The Rev. Andrew M‘Creight removes to Belturbet, on the presentation of 
Lord Farnham ; and is succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Knox. The Rev. Joseph Story re- 
moves to Cavan from Ballyconnell. The Rev. James Collins, Senior Curate of Cavan, 
goes to Denn. The Rev. Samuel Roberts, Junior Curate, accepts the perpetual cure 
of Kill, and is succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Carson, from Cranaghan. It is also believed 
that the Rev. Thomas Lanauze will be inducted into the Parish of Ballyconnell, and 
that Mr. Moffett, Curate of Drumnane, will be promoted in his stead to the charge of 
the Parish of Killinagh.— Fermanagh Reporter. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. W. Porteus, Rector of Boho, County Fermanagh, aged 75. 

Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 

Rev. Dr. Snowden Cupples, Reetor of Lisburn, alias Blaris, and Vicar General of the 
Diocese of Down and Connor. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


of Jesus; H. B. Domville, University ; Rev. 


OXFORD. J. S. H. Horner, Exeter; Rev. D. W. God; 

—— dard, Exeter; Rev. W. B. Trower, Exeter ; 

Saturday, October $1. W. J. Irons, Queen’s ; R. Barnes, Student of 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees Ch. Ch.; H. G. Liddell, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
were conferred :— Hon. and Rev. R. C. T. Boyle, Ch. Ch. ; G. 


Doctor in Civil Law—Rev. T. Griffiths, Cox, Fellow of New college; Rev. W. T. For- 
esus . tescue, Fellow of New college. 
Masters ef Arits—Rev. T. French, Scholar Bachelors of Arts—D. Charles, Jesus; J. 
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Willi Jesus ; B. Williams, Queen's; J, 
Rump, ty; J. J. Campbell, Balliol. 
Notember 7. 

On Monday last, the Rev. R. Prichard, 
M.A., Scholar of Jesus, was elected a Fellow 
of that Society. 

On Tuesday last, the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of All Souls’:—The 
Hon. R, E. Howard, B.A., of Ch. Ch.; F, 
H. Doyle, B.A., of Ch. Ch.; the Hon, C, 
A. Harris, B.A., of Oriel ; and the Hon, E, 
H. Grimston, B.A., of Ch. Ch. 

On Thursday last, Mr. J. G. Hawkins 
was admitted a Founder's Kin Scholar of 
Pembroke, on the foundation of T. Tesdale, 
Esq., having been elected in Abingdon school 
on the 3rd of August last. 


Ashmolean Society, Nov. 6.—( The President 
in the chair.) The following gentlemen were 
elected members :—J. P. Hugo, B.A., Exeter ; 
W. L. Hussey, B.A. Ch, Ch. ; C. Brooks- 
bank, B.A., Ch. Ch.; W. B. Heathcote, 
B. A., New College; F. Holme, M.A., 
Corpus Christi. 

he following presents were received :— 
Report of the British Association for 1834; 
the Index to the Asiatic Researches ; Re- 
searches towards a Theory of the Dispersion 
of Light— By Professor Powell. 

The following query was proposed by a 
member :—‘‘ In what way can we most satis- 
factorily explain the mode in which spiders 
carry their threads from one object to another, 
at considerable distances, through the air ?”’ 

Dr. Daubeny made a verbal communication 
with respect to certain specimens of plants 
which were laid before the meeting, and also 
on a remarkable appearance of electric light on 
plants during a thunder storm. 

A paper was read by Professor Rigaud on 
Halley’s Astronomie Cometic Synopsis : 
giving an account of the progress of the au- 
thor’s discoveries relative to the verification of 
the orbits of comets, and especially that which 
bears his name. 

Mr. Kynaston exhibited a specimen of a 
grasshopper found devoured by a species of 
worms attached to it. 

The President exhibited a portion of a 
wasp’s nest formed in a loaf of sugar. — ; 

Dr. Daubeny described two springs in 
Ireland, evolving gas similar to those at Clif- 
ton. 

November 14. 


Queen’s College—An Exhibition, on the 
Foundation of Sir Francis eo is now 
vacant. It is open to natives of the counties of 
Lancaster, Chester, or Wilts. The election 
will take place on Thursday, the 10th of De- 
cember. Candidates are required to present 
certificates of baptism, and testimonials from 
their College or School, to the Provost, on or 
before Saturday, the 5th of December. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., a Con vocation 
was holden for the purpose of admitting a 
Proctor in the room of R Evans, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus, who had resigned that office. 


} atin Sn Byatt, I O., end Fellow of 
esus, previously nominated 

the Principal of that Society, in parece 
the ine statute, was presented by the 
Principal to the Vice-Chancellor in full Con- 
vocation, and having made the declaration, 


University for the remainder of the acacdemical 
year. 

A Convocation was holden on Wednesday 
last, for the election of a Vinerian Scholar, 
when the numbers were—for 
C. Reade, B. A., Fellow of Magdalen ... 107 
J. Thomas, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity 89 
H. H. Vaughan, B,A., Fellow of Oriel... 83 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—J. E. P, Robert- 
son, Magdalen hall. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Fry, St. Edmund 
hall ; Rev. G. B. Twining, University A. 
J. Sutherland, Student of Ch. Ch.; S, F. 
Strangways, Student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. W. 
A. Vaughan, Ch. Ch.; H. J. Hare, Wadham ; 
Rev. P. A. Ibert, Trinity ; T. Harris, Fellow 
of M n; Rev. J. Bloxam, Fellow of 
M en; Rev. J. F. D. Maurice, Exeter. 

achelors of Arts—J. Burmester, Worces- 
ter, pom rar 3 ; H. Dann, St. John’s, 
grand comp.; F. H. Bisho Trinity, grand 
a J. Downes, New ton hall ; Re. E. 
Hughes, New Inn hall; W. S. Walker, St. 
yg em . L. Winter, University; J. 8. 
D. Scott, Ch S 


. Ch.; Hon. H. G. 

Ch. Ch.; J. Griffiths, Ch. Ch.; F. Parkes, 
Ch. Ch.; T. P. Anwyl, Jesus; D. H. Grif- 
fith, Jesus; J. Puckle, Scholar of Brasennose ; 
G. 8S. F. Smith, Queen's; J. C. Meadows, 
Scholar of Pembroke; C. Tombs, Scholar of 
Pembroke ; J. H. Coke, Pembroke; H. Bubb, 
Pembroke ; W. C. Adams, Balliol; R. G, 
M. Conway, Balliol; G. Hinton, Worcester ; 
W. C, Edgell, St. John’s; E. Symons, Wad- 
ham; J. Edwards, Exeter ; H. Batten, Ex- 
eter ; F. Salter, Exeter; D. Thomas, Exeter ; 
E. C. Phillpotts, Oriel. 


November 21. 


In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the University seal was affixed to an agree- 
ment with the Rev. J. Vane, as executor and 
residuary legatee to the late Right Hon, M. 
A. Taylor, M.A., and his widow F, A. Tay- 
lor, by which the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University, upon the receipt of 
65,0001, sterling, consent to relinquish all fur- 
ther claims under the wills of Sir R. Taylor 
and the Right Hon. M. A, Taylor, respee- 
tively. This agreement, we believe, is entered 
into with a view of a into effect the in- 
tention of Sir ~ Taylor, (Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor’s father,) without incurring the expenses 
and delay of a rotracted law-suit, and hus 
the sanction of Sir C, Wetherell, the Univer- 
sity counsel. Sir R. Taylor's bequest was 
intended for the erection of an ed#fice, and the 
establishment of a foundation, for the tearhing 
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were — 
Doetor ewe Law—J, E. P. Robertson, 


n 
lor in Civil Law, by Commutation— 
Rev. W. Young, Oriel. 
Masters of Arts — Rev. ms. V. Russell, 
risti, grand comp. 5 Sam ’ 
baka Rev. L. D. de Visme, Balliol ; Rev. 
W. Pridden, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. H. W. Bellairs, 
New Inn hall ; R. W. A. Smith, Jesus; E. 
Roberts, Jesus ; R. Wynniatt, University; A. 
C. Onslow, Ch. Ch. ; W. H. Brandreth, Ch 
Ch. ; H. Bishton, Brasennose; B. Wilson, 
Magrlalen hall; G. E. Peake, Magdalen hall ; 
H. Edgar, Magdalen hall; W. Browne, Bal- 
iol; A. F. Sheppard, Oriel; E. Geare, Ex- 
eter; R. H. Gwyn, Exeter. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. R. Bathurst was 
admitted Fellow of New College, being of kin 
to the founder. 


+e —- 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, October 30. 

Yesterday morning a congregation was held 
in the Senate House for the purpose of fixing 
upon a plan for the new Fitzwilliam Museum, 
about to be erected near St. Peter’s College. 
According to a previously published arrange- 
ment, each member of the Senate delivered to 
the Vice-Chancellor a list of the four designs 
(neither more nor fewer) which he preferred 
out of the whole number (upwards of thirty) 
that had been sent in. e Vice-Chancellor 
announced the four which had the greatest 
number of votes to be those of Mr. Bardwell, 
Mr. Bassevi, Mr. Poynter, and one without 
name, bearing the motto, ‘‘ palmam qui meruit 
ferat.” All the other designs were deemed to 
be finally excluded. Each member of the 
Senate then gave a single vote for one of the 
four, and the plan of Mr. Bassevi was thus 
selected by an actual en of the whole 
number of votes, The plan, however, is not 
finally adopted, until a Syndicate, yet to be 

ted, shall have reported to the Senate, 

that it is in conformity with the instructions 

iginally given to the several architects. Much 

doubt seems to exist as to the last mentioned 

circumstance ; but it now rests entirely with 
the Syndicate which shall be appointed. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. J. Ball, St, John’s ; 
W. P. Pinckney, Trinity ; F. Brooking Briggs, 
Trinity, (comp) 1 

Bachelor in Civil Lew—J. Ackers, Trinity, 
( 


comp. 
Betholorin Physic—T. F. Reynolds, Sidney. 
Bachelor of Arts—W. F. Kerr, St. John’s. 


Guillebaud, M. A. of college, and 
the Rev. Arthur P, Dunlappe, M. A. of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, were admitted ad eun- 

t the same congregation the following graces 
passed the Senate : — 

To be A se Mr. Evans, of St. John’s college, 
Mr. Thurtell, of Caius college, Mr. Hymers, 
of St. John’s college, Mr. Forster, of Catharine 
hall, Mr. Fendall, of Jesus college, and Mr. 
Saunders, of Sidney college, Examiners of the 
Questionists. 

To appoint Mr. Isaacson, of St. John’s 
college, Mr. Gibson, of Sidney college, Mr. 
Hildyard, of St. Peter’s college, Mr. Merivale, 
= 7 John’s college, Examiners for the Classi- 

ripos. 
To appoint Mr. Shaw, of Sidney — % 
Mr. Tucker, of St. Peter’s college, and Mr. 
Kuhff, of Catharine Hall, Examiners at the 
Previous Examination in the Lent Term of 
1836. 


To affix the seal to a conveyance of land at 
Clive, in Cheshire, (a small portion of the 
Hulse Estate, valued at 85/.) to the Grand 
Junction Railway Company. 

A grace also passed confirming the following 
report of the Burwell Syridicate :— 

The — a ae to “ a re- 
specti e re-letting of the rectory of Bur- 
wall” end also, “to consider whether any, 
and, if any, what abatement should be made to 
the present lessee, Mr. Dunn, for the year 
ending at Michaelmas, 1834, and to report 
thereupon to the Senate,” leave to recom- 
mend :—That a deduction of 2001. be made to 
Mr. Dunn from hisrent for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1834, and also for the year ending 
at Michaelmas, 1835, u the understanding 
that Mr. Dunn will make a corresponding de- 
duction from the compositions into which the 
Tithe-payers or any of them entered with 
him, when his lease (just now expired ) com- 
menced. That Mr. Dunn be continued tenant 
of the Burwell rectory for one year from 
Michaelmas, 1835, upon the terms contained 
in his late lease. That, if the present depres- 
sion of agricultural produce should continue, 
the University do hereafter take this subject 
into their consideration, with the view of mak- 
ing an equitable abatement in Mr. Dunn’s rent 
for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1836. 

The Seatonian prize poem was, on Saturday 
last, adjudged to the . E. Hankinson, of 
us Christi college.——Subject, Ishmael. 

e author of the poem, with the motto 
‘ forsan et heec olim meminisse juvabit,” writ- 
ten for the Seatonian prize, is requested to com- 
municate with the Vice-Chancellor. 

On Monday last, Francis Forster, B. A. of 
Catharine hall, was elected a Tyrwhitt’s He- 
brew Scholar $ = eek ag = Te 
Hulbert, B. A. of Sidney c ,a itt’s 
Hebrew Scholar of the second class, “, 


November 6. 
On Wednesday morning the Rev. Dr. Areh- 
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dall, Master of Emmanuel college, and the Rev. 
Dr. Ainslie, Master of Pembroke, were, ac- 


cording to the usual course, nominated by the 


Heads of Houses for the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the ensuing year, and submitted to 
the members of the Senate for their preference 
and election. At the close the result was for 
Dr. Archdall, 75; for Dr. Ainslie, 25, 
The subject for the Norrisian prize essay for 
the tyear is—* The style and composition 
f the writings of the New Testament no way 
inconsistent with the belief that the Authors of 
them were divinely inspired.’ 
November 13. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, on Friday last, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
a ma I Clark, Trinity. Vice- 
idents—Prof. Cumming, Trinity; Prof. 
Sedgwick, Trinity ;, Dr. F. Thackeray, Em- 
manuel. Treasurer—Rev. G. I tk, Tri- 
nity. Secretaries—Rev. Prof. Henslow, St. 
John’s; Rev. W. Whewell, Trinity; Rev. J. 
Lodge, dalene. Old Council—W. Hop- 
kins, - St. Peter’s; Rev. J. Hymers, St. 
John’s; Dr. Haviland, St. John’s ; Rev. J. J. 
Smith, Caius; Rev. 8. Earnshaw, St. John’s. 
New Council—Rev. L. Jenyns, St. John’s ; 
Rev. R. ~W tg. Caius; Rev. A. Thurtell, 
Caius; Mr. C. C. Babington, St. John's ; 
Rev. H. Philpott, Cath. hall. 
The treasurer’s accounts were audited, and 
other customary business gone through. 


November 20. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred ; — 
Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. R. Fox 
Meek, St John’s; Rev. J. Clay, Emmanuel, 
Licentiates in Physic—R. Nairne, Trinity ; 
8. J. Jeffreson, Pembroke ; J. Andrew, Caius. 
Masters of Arts—G. J. Hilton, Trinity ; 
W. D. Jones Brid , St. Peter’s ; W. Slo- 
man Rowe, Queen's; A. Baldwin, Jesus. 
Bachelors of Arts—C. H. Parnther, Trinity ; 
T. E. Dunkin, Trinity ; J. Hayne, Trinity ; 
J. Beete Jukes, St. John’s; KR. Fraser, St. 
John’s; J. Dixon Vickers, Pembroke; H. 
Nichols, Caius; R. Rochester Hurle, Caius; 
E. Cusack, Catharine hall; J. Coape, Christ’s. 


At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. 
and Rev. the Master of Magdalene, the Provost 
of King’s, the Master of Downing, the Master 
of Christ’s, Dr. Haviland, Professor Sedgwick, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Philpott, 
Mr. Potter, and Mr. Heaviside, a Syndicate to 

to the Senate whether Mr. Bassevi’s 
design for the Fitzwilliam Museum be in con- 
formity with the instructions given to the 
several architects. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Jesus college, the Master of Christ’s college, 
the Master of Caius college, the Plumian, Lu- 
casian, and Lowndian Professors, Professor 
Miller, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Bowstead, and Mr. 





Philpott, a Syndicate for visiting the Observa- 
se till November, 1836. 

© appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. 
and Rev. the Master of M , the Master 
of Jesus college, Professor ick, Professor 
Miller, Mr. Tatham, Mr. Mr. Peacock, 
Mr. Whewell, Mr. Craufurd, Mr. Worsley, 
Mr. Willis, Mr. Ash, Mr. Calth Mr, Lo- 
dington, Mr. Fennell, Mr. Hildyard, (of Tri- 
nity hall,) Mr. Corrie, Mr. Snowball, ‘Mr, 
Heaviside, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. Arlett, a 
Syndicate to consider upon, and report to the 
Senate, the best measures to be an for 
carrying into effect the wishes of the Univer- 
sity, with regard to the additions to the Li- 


brary, and other important objects contem- 
= in the purchest of the “Old Court” of 
\ing’s college. 
To appoint Mr, Craufurd, of King’s college, 
an Examiner of the Previous Examination in 


the Lent term of 1836. 

To exempt James Gwatkin Cochrane, of 
Trinity college, from the penalty attached to 
his not having been matriculated within the 
first three terms of his residence. 


A Meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Clark, the Pre- 
sident, being in the chair, After various 
yresents of books and objects of natural history 

ad been announced, a memoir was read by 
the Rev. R. Murphy, “on the resolution of 
equations of Finite Differences.” Extracts 
were then read of letters from Sir J. Herschel 
to the Rev, W. Whewell, containing various 
meteorological observations, and especially some 
tending to shew that the height of the baro- 
meter at the equator is less, by about a quarter 
of an inch, than it is at 20 or 30 deg. from it. 
Extracts were also read of letters from C, Dar- 
win, Esq. of Christ's college, to Professor 
Henslow, containing an account of the 


gical phenomena of some parts of the Andes, 





DUBLIN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1835. 
Michaelmas Term Examinations, 


N.B. The names of the successful candidates 
in each rank are arranged, not in order of 
merit, but in the order of standing on the 
College books. | 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS,. 


Prizes 1n Scrence.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Shaw, G. A. ; Lee, W.—Junior Prite- 
men: James, J. ; Lynn, J,M.; Hussey, M. 
S.; Biggs, R. W.; Murphy, J, Be 

Prizes in Crassics.—Senior Prisemen : 
Walker, J.; Wrightson, T.; Hallowell, J. 
W.; Lee, W.; Walsh, J. ; Eccleston, J/— 
Junior Prisemen. Mr. Welsh, R. ; Higgin- 


botham, J. W.; Henn, T. R.; Le Fann, J.3 
Kelland, W. ; Orr, J.; Disney, J. We K, ; 
Baylee, J. ‘T.; Shone, J. A.; Falleon, W. ; 
Stanley, T. W.; Voules, F.; Ryan, D, 





SENIOR FRESHMEN. 
Prizes 1n Scrence.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Kelly, C.; Mr. Galwey, T.; Connor 


H. ; Roberts, M.; Meredith, E. ; Jellett, J. 
H.; La J. A. — Junior Prisemen: 
Burke, H. ; Warren, R. R.; Ovens, E.; 
Sanders, T.; Flanagan, S.; Roberts, W. ; 
Beere, R. 


Paizes 1n Crassics.—Senior Prisemen: 
Mr. Torrens, T. F.; Wrightson, R.; Ro- 
berts, W. ; Watson, J. S.; Murphy, P.; 
Ring, C. P.—Junior Prizemen: Mr. Knox, 
W.; Mr. Douglas, J.; Hodder, G.; Walters, 
J. F.; Roberts, M.; Perrin, J.; Minnett, 
J. R.; Ogle, J. ; Meredith, E. 3 Marchbanks, 
J.; Jellett, J.; Lawson, J. A.; Edwards, 
H.; Ahern, W. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 


Prizes 1x Scrence.—Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Blood, W. B.; Salmon, G.; M‘Cann, 
M. ; Galbraith, J.—Junior Prizemen: Mr. 
Reid, J. ; Dobbs, C.; Kirkpatrick, G, ; 
Lendrick, J. ; White, M. ; ot, C.; Ru- 
therford, A. ; Rutherford, H. ; M‘Gillicuddy, 
F. ; Coen, J. 


Prizes 1x Crassics.—Senior Prizemen: 
Mr. Story, J.; Mr. Cairns, H. M‘Calmont ; 
Flanagan, J.; Wrixon, N. R.; Tracey, T. ; 
Coen, J.—Junior Prizemen: O'Neill, J. ; 
Salmon, G. ; Moriarty, E.; Laughlin, J. W. ; 
Longfield, G.; Gwynne, J.; Black, W. F. ; 
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Peebles, R. B. ; Lawe, H.; Longfield, R.; 
Faweett, P. ; Neely, R. F. 
Henny Waray, Senior Lecturer. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, 1835. 

N.B. The Senior Moderators are placed in 
the order of merit ; Junior Moderators in 
the order of standing on the College books. 

Initio Termini S. Michaelis, habitis Ex- 
aminationibus pro gradu Baccalaureatiis in 
artibus, 

In MopErarores SENIOREs nominantur 

In Disciplinis Math. et Phys. : 1. 

M‘Dowell, (Georgius) ; 2. Stack, ( Thomas, ) 

Sch. ; 3. Webb, ( Franciscus.) — In Ethica 

et Logica: 1. Davis, (Johannes,) Sch. ; 2. 

Pt Johannes wygher ) ; 3. Ball, 

(Johannes, ) Sch.—In Literis Humanioribus : 

1. Bentley, (Johannes); 2. Owgan, (Henri- 

cus,) Sch. 

In Moperatores JuNtoREs nominantur 

In Disciplinis Math, et Phys. : Chiches- 
ter, (Gulielmus,) Sch. ; Le Marchant, ( Guli- 
elmus H.); Vickers, ( Henricus Thomas. )— 

In Ethica et Logica: Murland, (Jacobus, ) 

Soc. Com. ; Stack, (Thomas, ) Sch. ; Mullins, 

(Robertus,) Sch. ; Townsend, (Aubrey) ; 

Davis, (Thomas.)—In Literis Humaniori- 

bus: Fleming, (Alexander,) Sch.; Nash, 

( Georgius. ) 

Samuet Jouannes Mc. Ciean, 
Procurator Junior. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. F. Watson, 
Lancing V., Sussex; of Rev. R. J. Dolling, 
Wormshill R.; of Rev. A. Hewitt, Brook- 
field, Isle of Wight ; of Rev. M. H. G. Buckle, 
Master of Durham School; of Rev. A. W. 
Chatfield, Stotfield V., Beds ; of Rev. F. Bor- 
radaile, Clapham Common; of Rev. C. S. 
Bird, Burghfield, Berks; of Rev. T. Com- 
meline, Claverdon V., Warwick ; of Rev. F. 
Sullivan, Chesterfield-street, London ; of Rev. 
J. E. Robinson, Charlton-on-Otmoor R. ; 
of Rev. W. O. Bartlett, Great Canford. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. A. 
Chester, Helene Lodge ; of Rev. C. Leving- 
stone, Crambe V. (still born); of Rev. R. W. 
Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, Oxon ; of Rev. 
R. F. Lawrence, Chalgrove V.; of Rev. R. 
Farquharson, a) of Rev. J. W. War- 

7, West Tarring V., Sussex; of Rev. J. K. 
Delemere, Holywell, county Wicklow ; of Rev. 
J.M n, Corston V.; of Rev. E. Hussey, 
East Hendred R., Berks; of Rev. J. A, 
Gower, Woolley, Berks; of Rev. W. F. Ray- 
mond, Steckton R., Worcestershire ; of Rev. 
K. H. Digby, Paris; of Rev. J. E. Gray, 
imbly Park, Middlesex; of Rev. J. Kirk- 


patrick, Southerey, Norfolk ; of Rev. R. Wil- 
son, High House, Campsey Ash; of Rev. H. 
Cleveland, Barkstone hk. near Grantham; of 
Rev. H. Clissold, Montpelier, South Lambeth. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. H. Linton, v. of Diddington, to Char- 
lotte, eldest d. of the Rev. W. Richardson, v. 
of Ferrybridge ; Rev. W. R. Fremantle, M. A., 
r. of Pitchcott, Bucks, to Emily Caroline, 
second d. of the late General Sir Harry Cal- 
vert, Bart., G.C.B.; by Mr. Fremantle’s 
marriage, the Ruckinghamshire Fellowship at 
M «a Oxford, becomes vacant: it must 
be filled up at the next election in July, the 
candidates being Graduate Members of the 
University, and natives of that county; Rev. 
E. Hawkins, M.A., of Minsterworth, ¢. of 
Churcham, Gloucestershire, to Frances, d. of 
Captain Twisden, R.N., of the Rock, Haller- 
ton, Devon; Rev. 8S. B. Turner, p. c. of 
Linstead Parva, Suffolk, to Mary, second d. 
of the late R. Day, Esq. ; Rev. J. C. Davie, 
of Great Torrington, Devon, to Anne Collard, 
eldest d. of Henry Waldron, Esq., of Welling- 
ton; Rev. Dr. Greenwood, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, to Lucy, d. of the Rev. J. H. Browne, 
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of Hingham, Norfolk; Rev. G. L. Hamilton, 
v. of Castor Pembrokeshire, to Amelia, d. of 
John O’Donnell, Esq.; Rev. W. Thorpe, v. 
of Chettisham, to Harriet, d. of the late W. 
Browne, +, of Newark; Rev. Sir Henry 
Thompson, .» M.A., to Emily Frances 
Anne, of nnseet d. of the late Ralph Leeke, 
Esq., of Langford Hall, Salop; Rev. R. H. 
King, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, to Ca- 
roline, youngest d. of Thomas Smith, Esq. ; 
Rev. George Rooke, M.A., v. of Embleton, 
Northumberland, eldest son of the late Hon. 
Mr. Justice Rooke, to Clara Frances, fourth 
d. of Wm. Moffat, Esq.; Rev. G. Beamish, 
Reader of Ross Cathedral, and Domestic Chap- 
Jain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Carrick, to 
Dorothea, eldest d. of Richard Baylie, Esq., of 
Ballyvoreen; Rev. W. B. Yeats, to Jane 
Grace, youngest d. of the late W. Corbet Esq., 
of ‘Dublin ; Rev. S. F. Pemberton, B.A., of 
Sidney College, Camb., to Anne, second d. of 
T. Cassin, Esq., of Bristol ; Rev. J. Heilstone, 
v. of Shudy ps, to Jane Elizabeth, young- 
est d. of the late John Lay, Esq., of Creping 
Hall, Essex; Rev. T. H. C, Finny, of Dun- 
leer, county of Louth, to Frances, youngest d. 
of the late Archbishop of Dublin; Rev. J. 





Curteis, r. of Shelton-with-Hardwick, Nor- 
folk, to Sarah Anne, only d. of the late J. G. 
Bloom, Esq., of Wells, Norfolk; Rev. H. U 
Allen, to Anna Maria Letitia, fourth d. of W, 
Alley, Esq., merchant of Dublin; Rev. W. 
Biscoe, r. of Donnington, Herefordshire, to 
Caroline Treweeke, d. of the late Capt. Wool- 
ridge, R.N.; Rev. R. C. Ward, of Ollerton, 
Notts, to seer feats £ eldest d. of W. 
Spalding, Esq., 0 ; Rev. N. C. Striek- 
Ind, vat Reighton, Yorkshire FLeS ava 
of the late Sir W. Strickland, Bart., to Char- 
lotte Danvers, youngest d. of S. H. Teush« 
Hecker, Esq., of the Grove, New Radnor; 
oly eon. ppg hn Coll., 

xford, youngest son of T. » Exq., 
of Froyle, Hants, to Mary Juliana, only deat 
the Rev. S. Porten, of Charlewood, Surrey ; 
Rev. B. Banning, Incumbent of Croft, Lancas. 
ter, to Helen Maria, eldest d. of H. C. 
—_ of Kenyon House, Lancaster ; Rev. T. 

ichards, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxon 
fourth son of the late Right Hon. Sir R, 
Richards, Lord Chief Baron, to Evereld Ca- 
tharine, only surviving d. of the late W. Hust- 
ler, Esq., and sister of T, Hustler, Esq., of 
Acklam Hall, Yorkshire, 


eo 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 





The “‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked “ From a Correspondent,” 





BERKSHIRE. 


Axpermaston.—On Wednesday, No- 
vember 11, the Rev. J. Knipe was pre- 
sented by his parishioners with a most 
elegant piece of plate, as a token of the 
high sense they entertained of his uniformly 
worthy and pastor-like conduct during @ 
residence of twenty-four years among them. 
A splendid dinner was given on the occa- 
sion by William Congreve, Esq. at Alder- 
maston House, to the subscribers and a 
few friends.— Berkshire Chronicle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Rev. John Dell, of Aylesbury, has 
recently presented to St. Mary’s church a 
set of books for the service of the altar, 
bearing the following inscription :—Pre- 
sented for the service of the altar, and as 
an offering in commemoration of the third 
centenary of the Reformation, by the Rev. 
John Dell, LL.B., October 4, 1835.— 
Bucks Gazette. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
Incorporatep Society FOR Buritpixe 
Cuvurcues.—The annual meeting of this 


society was held on Monday, November 2, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, in the 
chair. Among the company present were 
the Rev. Dr. French; Dr. Wordsworth, 
Master of ‘Trinity College ; the President 
of Queen’s College; Serjeant Frere; W. 
P. Hamond, Esq.; W. H. Cheere, Esq, ; 
Christopher Pemberton, Esq. &c, &e. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, in addressing 
the meeting, said that it was his belief 
that great numbers were constrained to 
become dissenters in large towns from 
the want of adequate accommodation, 
which, if afforded, they would again return 
and worship God in their own churches, 
The objects of this society were especially 
for the poor, and he thought this an addi- 
tional claim for support. In the report of 
the parent society it yw that 4701, 
had been received from Cambridge during 
the last year, which he grusted would be | 
equalled in the present. 

The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, the+ 
secretary, read the report, which stated 
that 340/. in donations, and 130/, in annual 
subscriptions, had been received during, 
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the past year, and that the parent society 
had, during the year, furnished 34,338 free 
sittings for the public, being an increase 


of 10,000 over any preceding year. There 
were at the | gf time 90 churches 
wanted in London alone. 


The Rey. Dr. French proposed that the 
report be printed and circulated. 

Serjeant Frere, LL.D., said the state of 
England at the present time was sufficient 
evidence against the ‘‘ voluntary systenr,” 
for the places of worship of all kinds still 
left an immense mass without the means 
to worship their Creator. He need go no 
farther on this town, where, in one 
parish, the population in fifteen years had 
increased from 400 to 8,000, and the only 
public place of worsbip according to the 
rites of the established church, would not 
hold more than 400. He thought they 
could not do better than adopt and circulate 
the report. 

The President of Queen’s College moved 
the second resolution. The great recom- 
mendation to the society was its having 
furnished so great a number of sittings for 
the poor, and it had already spent 220,0001, 
for this purpose. 

Professor Scholefield said it was ap- 
palling to look at the dioceses of London, 
Chester, &c.; and it was a Christian duty 
for all to co-operate with this society in 
extending its advantages to those places. 
It had been said that there was an increased 
attachment of late to the church of Eng- 
land. He thought the dormant feeling of 
the people had been raised up, when they 
heard it proclaimed that the church was to 
be destroyed—not reformed or amended, 
but totally destroyed, and the “ voluntary 
system” substituted for it. They had been 
roused up again, when the tremendous prin- 
ciple had been broached, that there should 
be no church in Ireland, where the protes- 
tant population was small. 

The Rev. Henry J. Rose, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, moved the third resolution, 
and said—the fact that the church of 
England was doing the work for fourteen 
millions with machinery only calculated 
for seven, was a sufficient stimulant to urge 
the support of this society. ‘The “ volun- 
tary system” had been alluded to. This 
system was useless, because it supposed 
human nature to act inversely ; it supposed 
it to be anxious for light, when it was 
prone to darkness, and supposed that moral 
and spiritual diseases, whose first symptom 
was blindness, would seek their own cure. 
They could tell the law for increasing po- 
palation, but the improvement of a port, 
the establishment of a railway, or the 
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working of a mine, threw immense masses 
into a place which before had been but 
scantily inhabited. It was the object of 
this society to provide the means of obtain- 
ing the blessings of religion to this fluc- 
tuating population, and where commercial 
enterprise congregated people, there to 
plant a temple. The means the society 
possessed for the accomplishment of its 
objects was manifestly insufficient, and he 
thought, therefore, it was the duty of the 
nation to interfere, and not even where 
there was a population of 50,000 or 20,000, 
but even 500, there to erect a church. The 
greatness of England had been gained by 
its moral and religious strength alone, 
and from the moment we lose it, we might 
rely upon it, our greatness will begin to 
decline, 

Christopher Pemberton, Esq., seconded 
the resolution. 

The Christian Advocate, and _ several 
other gentlemen, subsequently briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

On Tuesday, November 17th, a meeting 
of the clergy of the diocese, and of the 
university, took place at the Eagle Inn, 
Cambridge, for the purpose of considering 
the best means of assisting the Irish clergy 
in their present extreme distress. Some 
very affecting statements, from the Lord 
Primate of Ireland, and other clergymen, 
were read to the meeting, which appeared 
to rouse the sympathy of all present. 
Clergymen, compelled to distribute their 
families amongst their relations; to dis. 
pose of the insurances which they held 
upon their lives; and, in some instances, 
actually living upon potatoes and butter- 
milk,—were the subjects of these state- 
ments, made upon such good authority. 
Truly, if any protestant, knowing and be- 
lieving these things, refuse to hold out 
his hand to his suffering brethren in this 
their extremity, he deserves not the name 
of a Christian. —Cambridge Chronicle. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


On Thursday, November 5th, the Rev. 
Dr. Collyns was presented with a splendid 
silver vase and salver, as a tribute of re- 
spect from his pupils, on his retirement 
from the Head Mastership of Exeter Free 
Grammar School.—Salishury Herald. 


On Monday, November 16th, a con- 
verted Jew, named Isaac Goldstone, was 
publicly baptized in Charles Church, Ply- 
mouth, by the vicar, the Rev. Septimus 
Courtney.—Fxeter Post. 

The liberals of ‘Topsham have succeeded 
in carrying a resolution against levying 
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any church rate, this year, for that parish. 
The consequence has been, that no less 
thah seventy-two citations have been 
issued against the parties.— Western Lumi- 
nary. 


DURHAM. 


Duruam University.—The Bishop of 
Durham has presented the Mirror of Par- 
liament, in 26 folio volumes, and the works 
of De Rossi, in 83 volumes, to the library 
of the Durham University. The Rev. 
Charles Simeon, of Cambridge ; Mrs. An- 
drew Sharp, of Clare Hall, Barnet; the 
Rev. Archdeacon Thorp; F. Carr, Esq., 
of Llampton, and Dr. Radcliffe’s Trustees, 
Oxford, have also made handsome presen- 
tations of books to the same institution. 
His lordship has also, in addition to his 
gift of the ground for building the church 
at Stockton, and for the burial-ground 
and vicarage, transmitted the sum of 200/. 
(o the committee in aid of building the 
church. This beautiful building will be 
opened for divine service the beginning of 
next menth.— Durham Advertiser, 

ESSEX. 

On Friday, 6th November, a handsome 
and chaste piece of plate, bearing the 
borough arms, and an inscription, was 
presented to the Rev. C. R. Fanshawe, 
late curate of the united parishes of All 
Saints and St. Peter, Maldon, by the 
parishioners, in token of the high esti- 
mation in which they hold him,—Chelms- 
ford Paper. 

On Friday, October 30th, the new 
Episcopal Chapel at Brightlingsea, Essex, 

ras opened for public worship, by licence 

from the Lord Bishop of London. The 
day was extremely cold ; notwithstanding, 
the number of persons present on this 
occasion was computed at 700, among 
whom were several of the neighbouring 
clergy. Prayers were read by the Rev. 
R. Duffield, rector of Frating; and the 
sermon was preached by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Lyall, from the 84th Psalm, Ist 
and 2nd verses.—Old England. 

The Bishop of London has just com- 
pleted his circuit in Essex, and it is a gra- 
tifving circumstance to record, that up- 
wards of 8,500 of the rising generation 
have, in the holy rite of confirmation, 
written themselves among the defenders of 
our church. ‘The following is the list of 
the members confirmed at each place :— 
Romford, 267; Brentwood, 450; Orsett, 
212; Great Wakering, 84; Rochford, 
267 ; Rayleigh,176 ; Great Burstead, 235 ; 
Great Baddow, 73; Chelmsford, 727; 
Maldon, 325 ; Southminster, 155; Witham, 
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159, Daintree, 266; Kelvedon, 421; 


Colchester, 1,051, Great Bromley, 359; 
Thorpe, 451 ; Earl's Colne, 65: Halstead, 
596; Great Yeldham, 324; Saffron Wal- 
den, 508; Thaxted, 220; Dunmow, 325 ; 
Stortford, 357 ; Harlow, 2351 ; Fifield, 237 ; 
Heydon Garnon, 202.—Total, 8,569.— 
Essex Standard. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Cuuren Buiromse Socrrery. — The 
friends of the Established Church will 
be gratified to learn that at length there is 
a prospect of church accommodation being 
quichly provided for a portion of that 
dense population in New Cross District, 
at Ancoats, Manchester. A commodious 
chapel, originally built for the Tent 
Methodists, has been purchased by auction, 
by Robert Gardiner, Esq., for the purpose 
of being converted into a place of worship 
connected with the Established Church. 
The property, besides the chapel, com- 
prises a house and garden for the officiating 
minister, a commodious school-room, and 
four cottages; the purchase-money, we 
hear, was 5,200/. The importance of the 
object in view may be estimated when we 
state that the district contains a population 
of 36,000 souls, and has no place of worship 
under the Establishment. The building 
just purchased contains about 1,200 
sittings.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

A great Protestant meeting took place 
at Liverpool on Oct. 29. The siielinen 
was most numerous, consisting of the prin- 
cipal members of the clerical profession, 
together with the leading merchants, bank- 
ers, and traders of Liverpool and its vici- 
nity. Mr. W. Hulton was in the chair, 
and powerful and eloquent speeches were 
delivered by him, as well as by the 
Reverend Messrs. M‘Ghee, Pope, and 
Buddecombe, and the Rev. Dr. Ralph, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The ancient church at Old Dalby, Lei- 
cestershire, is in the course of re-construc- 
tion, at the sole cost and charge of the 
much-esteemed rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Sawyer, who, on the death of Sir Herbert 
Sawyer, succeeded to the principal estate 
at that place. —S¢t. James’s Chronicle. 

At a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the inhabitants of Lough- 
borough and Ashby, and the vicinity, held 
at the King’s Head Inn, Loughborough, 
on Monday, October 26th, 1855, G. J. D. 
Butler Danvers, Esq. was called to the 
chair, on the motion of W. Herrick, — 
the High Sheriff, seconded by W. W. 
Abney, Esq ; and the following resolution 
(moved by R. Jacomb Hood, Esq. and 
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seconded by C. Allsop, Esq.) was passed 
unanimously :—‘* That a Society be now 
formed to resist the spread of Roman 
Catholic errors ;’—that for this purpose 
it shall be their business to circulate 
throughout the neighbourhood tracts ex- 
posing the errors of the Romish Church, 
and vindicating the truth against her cor- 
ruptions. But that no tracts shall issue 
from the repositories of the society which 
have not received the sanction of the 
managing committee. The Rev. M. D. 
Babington and Beauvoir Brock, Esq. were 
ap ointed secretaries to this society. 

\ The list of subscribers comprebends 
almost all the first persons in that part of 
Leicestershire. The society has been 
made necessary by the outrageous and 
indecent proceedings of the persons con- 
nected with, and encouraged by, Mr. 
Ambrose Phillips, who have been preach- 
ing in the streets and church-yards, and 
almost insulting the clergy in their own 
churches. Mr. Phillips is here asked,— 
Can he vouch for the moral character of 
all the persons whom he has brought as 
the only true moral and religious teachers? 
He will probably understand the question. 
Will he answer it ?] 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Some circumstances respecting the 
arrangements, as to the lectureship at 
Melton Church, deserve to be recorded. 
So soon as the rector (the Rev. Mr. 
Halifax, ) was acquainted with the wish of 
the inhabitants for an evening lecturesbip, 
he gave his assent, put his name down for 
an annual subscription of 50/., and, in the 
most liberal manner, desired the parish- 
ioners would appoint whoever they deemed 
most worthy to fill the situation, which 
they did, by electing Mr. Kelley; and 
Mr, Halifax confirmed the same instanter, 
expressing strong satisfaction that the 
choice of the town had fallen on so zealous 
a member of the church.— Boston Herald. 


MIDDLESEX. 


The examination and orations of the 
scholars of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, 
(Head Master the Rev. L. Sharpe,) took 
place on Tuesday, November 17th, 1835. 
Messrs. Tagg, Hannah, Wheeler, Timms, 
and Sharpe, delivered Greek, Latin, and 
English orations. 


The new church and burial-ground of 


St. John's, at Potter's Bar, near Barnet, 
was consecrated on Wednesday, the 4th 
November, by the Bishop of London. It 
was built after a design, and under the 
"cay ae ee of Edward Blore, Esq. 
D. C. L.. and consists of a nave, chancel, 
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and tower at the south-west angle, pre- 
senting a handsome western facade to the 
great north road. The material con- 
sists of Ranger's patent stone, and the 
effect altogether i is a happy adaptation of 
the solid, ‘substantial style of the Normans 
to the more modern notions of comfort 
and convenience. It is due to the libe- 
rality and good taste, and good feeling, 
of vir. Byng, of Wrotham Park, the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, to state, that the ex- 
pense of the erection of this beautiful 
specimen of modern Norman, amounting 
to nearly three thousand pounds, has been 
principally defrayed by himself; add to 
which, he has settled a handsome endow- 
ment onit, for the support of the incum- 
bent, and given the right of presentation to 
the Bishop of London and his successors 
forever. The Rev. Henry George Wat- 
kins, jun. M. A. of W orcester C ollege, has 
heen fixed upon by the Bishop for the first 
incumbent.— Morning Herald. 

At a meeting of the rate- -payers of St. 
Mary’s, Kensington, on Saturday, the 14th 
November, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Potts presiding, an old church rate of 2d. 
in the pound was carried by 110 to 35, 
and also a new church rate of 6d. in the 
pound,—Ibid. 

The Bishop of Chichester, the present 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, has addressed a 
letter to the benchers of that society, ex- 
pressing his intention of resigning the 
preachership on the last day of the present 
Michaelmas term.—Oxford Paper. 

Dr. Paris has accepted the Professorship 
of Materia Medica at King’s College, Lon- 
don, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Bisset 
Ilawkins, of Exeter College. 

Richard Higgs, Esq., Student in Civil 
Law, and Fellow of St. John’s College, bas 
been appointed to the Classical Lectureship 
and office of Librarian of King’s College, 
London.— Morning Herald. 

The Commissioners of Church Inquiry 

have resumed their sittings in Great George 
Street. Nearly all the members of the com- 
mission were in close consultation during 
the greater part of Friday, November 153, 
and Saturday, 14. The Bishop of Lincoln 
has placed at the disposal of the com- 
missioners the prebends of Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby and Empingham, in the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, which have fallen in, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, V iscount Melbourne, 
Lord John Russell, the Right Hon. T. 
Spring Rice, and other members of the 
commission, were present. The meeting 
broke up at four.— Morning Herald. 

Society FoR Promotine CrristiaNn 
Knowrepcr.—The Report of ‘The So- 





ciety for Promoting Chiistian Knowledge” 
for the past year bas just been distributed 
to the subscribing members; from which 
it appears that the extent to which its 
beneficent operations have been carried far 
exceeds that of any other period of its 
history. 

** ‘Lhe circulation of books and tracts, 
since the last report, bas amounted to two 
millions two hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand and forty-eight, being an increase of 
116,855 upon the circulation of the year 
preceding. 

“This amount does not include the pub- 
licatious of the Committee of General Li- 
terature and Education. The number of 
publications circulated by that committee 
during the year, including the Saturday 
Magazine, is 4,747,187. 

‘The general receipts of the society 
during the year have amounted to 72,6301. 
14s. 11d., to which must be added the sums 
received on account of the special fund 
for the Foreign ‘lranslation Committee, 
amounting to 605/. 17s. 3d., making a total 
of 73,2361, 12s. 2d.” 


NORFOLK, 


The parishioners of Waxham and Palling, 
being desirous of expressing their feeling 
of regard for the curate, the Rev. John 
Jolinson Tuck, entered into a subscription, 
and purchased a piece of plate, which has 
been presented to the rev. geutleman, The 
inscription is—“ lo the Rev. John Jobn- 
son Tuck; presented by the parishioners of 
W axham and Palling, in Norfolk, 1835.”— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


On Friday, the 25d of October, the new 
church of Dinnington was consecrated, by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, officiating for the 
Bishop of Durham, in the presence of a 
numerous congregation. Prayers were read 
on the occasion by the Rev. John Reed, 
Vicar of Newburn, after which an excel- 
lent and appropriate sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. R. Furness... The clergy, 
&c., after the ceremony, were enter- 
tained at Woolsington, the residence of 
Matthew Bell, Esq., M.P. The en- 
dowers of the new church are, the Warden 
and Fellows of Merton College, as rectors 
of the parish; the Rev. J. Lightfoot, Vicar 
of Ponteland; and Matthew Bell, Esq., 
M.P. The new church was consecrated 
by the name of the Vicarage of St. Matthew, 
Dinnington, and is now separated from 
Vonteland, aud made parochial with a con- 
siderable district. The Rev, J. Lightfoot, 


b.D., Vicar of Ponteland, has presented 
the Rev. J. 


R. Furness, M.A., and late 
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Scholar of Merton College, Oxford, to the 
Vicarage of the new parish. 
OXPORDSHIRE, 

It is rumoured that the heads of the 
University of Oxford are about to hold a 
meeting, for the purpose of considering ot 
some permanent memorial of the Queen’s 
late visit to that place.—Oxford Paper. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A vestry was held in the parish of Lyn- 
combe and Widcombe, Bath, on the Sth of 
November, for the purpose of figuring a 
church rate, A rate of Sd. in the pound 
was required by the churchwardens, and 
was proposed to the vestry ; whereupon, a 
quaker, named Arthur West, moved an 
amendment, to postpone the question for 
twelve months, ‘The rate was, however, 
upon a division, carried by a considerable 
majority, 45 of the parishioners, possessing 
60 votes, having signed the parish vestry 
book in favour of the rate, and only one 
vote being recorded against it.—Salishury 
Herald, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Seporey Cnuvnen Rares,—Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to patronize 
with her subscription a publication of the 
Bible, with a commentary, by the Rev, 
Mr. Girdlestone, (late Fellow of Balliol 
College,) which is undertaken in the view 
of paying off the debt on Sedgley church 
rate. Mr. Girdlestone is also authorized 
to dedicate the publication to Her Majesty. 
— Worcester Guardian. 

There is at present no religious instruc- 
tion provided for the numerous patients at 
the Staffordshire County General Infirmary, 
beyond what is administered by the volun- 
tary exertions of the neighbouring clergy, 
with some inconvenience to themselves, 
though at irregular periods. In most other 
populous counties there is a regular chap- 
lain to the infirmary. The projected erec- 
tion of a new church, nearly opposite the 
infirmary in question, led to a proposition, 
coming from numbers of the most liberal 
supporters of the charity, including the 
bishop of the diocese, to connect a regular 
infirmary service on the Sunday, as well as 
at other necessary periods, by the minister 
of the new church, with the allowance of 
501. per annum. ‘This truly Christian pro- 
position was objected to by Sir John W rot- 
tesley, one of the Whig county inembers, 
at the last sessions, and the subject has 
been taken up in the rudest spirit of per- 
sonal virulence by others, ‘The further 
consideration of the question is adjourned ; 
but when the figure which these men cut 
in the mfumary subscriptions is seen and 
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made known, they must, from very shame, 
abandou their opposition, — From a Cor- 
respondent of the Albion. 

_.._ SUSSEX, 

Wednesday, the 14th Oct., an examina- 
tion of the school for educating young 
chimney-sweepers in Brighton, took place 
in the National School Room, Warwick- 
streot. ere were sixteen boys, who 
were strictly examined respecting their 
knowledge of Scripture, the Church Cate- 
chism, and the principles of religion. 
They answered in a manner higbly gratify- 
ing to many respectable persons present ; 
several of them repeated select portions of 
scripture, hymns, &c.; many read remark- 
ably well, and have made considerable pro- 
gress in learning to write. They are all 
well-conducted boys, and it was evident 
that every one of them had benefited by 
the zealous exertions of Mr. Bannister, 
their instructor. We cannot too strongly 
express our approbation of this charitable 
institution ; its effects must be gratifying 
to all who have contributed to its support, 
or interested themselves in the welfare of 
this formerly neglected class of their fel- 
low-creatures. We trust that similar in- 
stitutions have been, or soon will be, esta- 
blished in different parts of the United King- 
dom.— Brighton Gas. 

Protestant MeetinG at Bricutox,— 
Meetings of the most influential gentry and 
clergy of the town were held on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 11th, and Saturday the 14th, at 
the Old Ship Rooms, to adopt measures 
for making collections on behalf of the dis- 
tressed clergy in Ireland, The Earl of 
Chichester, Lord Clanmorris, Sir P. Mait- 
land, Sir T. Blomefield, Sir David Scott, 
Mr, L. Peel, &c. &c., were present. The 
Rev. Vicar presided, and C. Thornton, 
Esq., secretary to the London committee, 
stated, among other important facts, that 
the Lord Primate had recently enclosed 
him an order for 2001. as his contribution 
on behalf of the above object. The Rev. 
H. V. Elliott reported that be had received 
information from Ireland of the most ap- 
palling kind. In some parishes, the daugh- 
ters of clergymen had neither shoes nor 
stockings ; and in others the sons were 
actually obliged to till the land themselves 
to preserve their families from starvation. 
It should be mentioned, that application 
having been made, at the request of the 

entlemen present, to the Bishop of London, 
his lordship stated that there were 15,0001. 
now in the treasurer’s hand, as yet unap- 
propriated.—IJbid, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
A great Protestant meeting was held at 
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the Town-hall, Birmingham, on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 18th, for the purpose of bearing 
the statements of the Rev. Messrs. M‘Ghee 
and O’Sullivan with respect to the doctrines 
and practice of the Roman-catholic church 
in Ireland. There were at least 3,500 per- 
sons present, and among others there were 
on the platform the Rev. W. Marsh, the 
Rev. J. Garbett, the Rev. Mr. Alfort; and 
the Rev. Mr. Foye; Lord Viscount Lorton, 
Mr. Richard Spooner, Mr. J. Taylor, &c. 

The Rev. J. Greensall, M.A., on re- 
tiring from the curacy of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
in Birmingham, has presented with a 
silver tea-service, and an elegantly chased 
silver waiter, bearing a suitable inscription, 
by numerous members of the congregation, 
as a mark of their respect and friendsbip 
for that gentleman, and in acknowledgment 
of the able and zealous manner in which, 
during a period of six years, he discharged 
his clerical duties among them.— Birming- 
ham Journal. 

WILTSHIRE, 

On Friday, the 30th of Oct., a meeting 
was held at Devizes, in behalf of the Irish 
Society, the object of which is to teach the 
peasantry of Ireland to read the Scriptures 
in their native language. The Rev. Edward 
Phipps being called to the chair, a series 
of resolutions were then proposed and se- 
conded by the Rev. S. Littlewood, Per- 
petual Curate of Edington; the Rey. F. 
Bayley, Curate of Devizes; the Rev. S. 
Barnett, Curate of Bromham ; and Thomas 
Cook, Esq., secretary to the society. A 
liberal collection was made at the doors 
—Salisbury Herald, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The rector of Hartlebury, the Rev. S. 
Picart, has bequeathed 1,0001, towards re- 
building the parish church of Hartlebury, 
provided the work be commenced within 
two years from his death.—Old England. 

Tue Irish Crency.—Worcester. Nov. 
i4th.—The good work of benevolence in 
aid of the suffering Irish Clergy goes on 
as we could wish, The sum received up 
to last night was 1,220/, 14s,., and we trust 
that it will yet be greatly augmented. We 
rejoice to hear that a similar subscription 
has been opened in Cornwall.— Worcester- 
shire Guardian. 

An elegant silver tea-service has been 
presented to the Rev. J. Cawood, M. A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, by the ladies 
of Bewdley and its vicinity. — Oxford 
Paper. 

YORKSHIRE. 

We have great pleasure in noticing a 
token of respect recently paid to a clergy- 
man in this city. On the 2ist October, 








the Rey. John Graham attained the age of 
70 years, during 39 of which he has heen 
rector of St. Saviour’s Church. A few 
friends, unknown to the reverend gentle- 
men, had determined on this occasion to 
present him with a token of their affec- 
tionate esteem for his labours; and, ac- 
cordingly, he was agreeably surprised by 
receiving from them a bandsome pulpit- 
gown and cassock, which were presented 
at his own residence.— York Chronicle, 

The Rev, Henry Heap, B. D., vicar of 
Bradford, has presented to the Rev. J. 
Fennel, of Cross Stones, in the parish of 
Halifax, for the use of the new church at 
that place, an elegant folio Bible and Book 
of Common Prayer.—Jbid. 

It being apprehended, that the Church 
Commissioners mean to take away part of 
the income of cathedrals, aod curtail 
their services, particularly the week-day 
services, —a petition to the commissioners 
against such innovation has been this week 
most numerously and respectably signed. — 
Ibid, 

WALES. 

The Merthyr Guardian states, that on 
Sunday, the 18th of October, two gentle- 
men, the one pastor of an Independent 
congregation, the other a Baptist minister, 
having become converted to the doctrines 
of the church, were ordained by the Bishop 
of Llandaff to cures in that diocese. 

SCOTLAND. 

On Thursday, Nov. 5th, Dr, Abercrombie 
was installed in his office as Lord Rector of 
Marischal College, in presence of the Pro- 
fessors, the Dean of Faculty, and the As- 
sessors. The Rector then proceeded to 
the hall, where the students were as- 
sembled. After prayer by the Very Rev. 
Principal Dewar, the Lord Rector ad- 
dressed the students from the rostrum, 

Viscount Arbuthnot has been re-elected 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen. 

IRELAND. 

Tue O'Connett Trisute.—( From tie 
Correspondence of the ‘ Times,’’)— Dublin, 
Nov. 15th.—This being ‘* Tribute Sunday,” 
the annual collection was made in front of 
the Roman catholic chapels, which were, 
1 think, even more numerously attended 
than upon ordinary occasions. You will 
be astonished to hear that, although the 
agitation is not in active operation, the 
sums contributed have been actually 
doubled at some of the chapels, and at 
others increased from 20 to 60 per cent. as 
compared with the last year! In one 
chapel, the amount last year was 1701., it 
is now 4101. The Dublin contribution last 
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year was 1150/. The price of corn has 
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since considerably decreased ; and yet, as 
far as I can learn, the amount for Dublin 
this year will be nearly 20004, or almost 
double. The “tribute” in Dublin is con- 
sidered a pretty fair criterion for the rest of 
the country. 

The managers of the tribute, it is said, 
calculate upon 25,000/.—a good round sum 
from the Ht natn and most impoverished 
country in the world.” 

Dr. Kinsella, Roman-catholic | Bis 
of Ossory, has subscribed 5/,; Dr. Miur- 
ray, the Roman-catholic Archbishop, who 
has hitherto opposed it, has subscribed 
102. ; and Dr. Abraham, the Roman-catholic 
Archbishop of Waterford, 202., with the use 
of his chapels. —Camb. Chron. 

Resistance to ‘Tiras, — Counter 
Lay Fuxp.—There was an immense 4s- 
semblage of the peasantry of the Queeti's 
County, on Sunday, Nov. 7th, in the 
chapel-yard of Rabeen, for the purpose, as 
the Leinster Independent, a radical journal, 
describes it, “of marking, by strong ant 
energetic resolutions, the unabated hatred 
of the people of this large and influential 
district to the odious tithe system, and 
their fixed determination to resist, by every 
legal means, any attempt by the reverend 
vultures of the law church to enforce the 
pavment of tithes.” The following reso- 
lution was agreed to :— 

* That we are determined to raise a fand 
in this parish for the purpose of remunerat- 
ing all who may sufler by legal persecution | 
for the recovery of tithe within this parish, 
and that we earnestly recommend the adop- 
tion of a similar mode to all the other 
parishes in Ireland.” 

Diocese or Limertcx.—A meeting of 
the clergy of this diocese took place on 
Saturday, Nov, 14th, at the Cathedral, for 
the purpose of receiving a communication 
from the Lay Association in Dublin, for 
aiding the clergy in obtaining their tithes, 
and for which purpose a liberal fund is row 
at the disposal of a committee, to be allo- 
cated to the suffering clergy of the different 
dioceses, to enable them, by legal means, 
to recover their property, —Old England. 

On a recent sabbath, fifty Roman catho- 
lics embraced the protestant faith in the 
church of King’s Court, county Cavan, and 
received the sacrament.— Ibid. 

A scene of the most disgraceful nature 
was exhibited, says a correspondent of the 
Dublin Evening Mail, at the chapel of Cahir, 
on Sunday, Nov. 15th, when the O’Connell 
tribute was enforced in the most savage 
manner, ‘The gate was occupied by a gang 
of ruffians, armed with bludgeons, some de- 

cently dressed, and headed by two coad- 
jutor priests. As the unfortauate peasants 
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arrived, they were ordered to pay “ for 
O'Connell and their country ;” if they re- 
fused, they were grossly abused and brutal- 
ly forced out of the chapel-yard. Every 
species of intimidation was used to extract 
their pence ; a female, large in the family 
way, was struck a severe blow on the side, 
and is. much injured, because she refused 
complying with the demands of those pa- 
triotic plunderers, The same description 
of wholesale plunder was carried on in 
Cashel, Fethard, and Clonmel, and other 
places, in which the priests are the princi- 
pal demagogues. (Mr. Inglis says he saw 
the same sort of scene himself. ) 

Danixo Arrempr To ASSASSINATE A 

Prorestant Crirroyman.—About bhalf- 
past seven o'clock on Thursday evening, 
an attempt was made to assassinate our 
esteemed and worthy clergyman, the Rey. 
Mr. Banner, Rector of Bansha ; the particu- 
lars are as follow :—As Mr. Banner and his 
servant were returning from the stables, he 
was attacked by five armed men, two of 
whom broke in over a wall eight feet in 
height, which they levelled in two places ; 

and the other two effected an entrance by 

forcing in an iron gate. They knocked down 

the rev, gentleman, and beat him with the 

butt ends of their guns in a desperate and 

barbarous manner; they also succeeded in 

wresting a pistol from him; his skull was 

fractured, and his arms and body severely 

bruised. ‘They took the handle of a shovel 

from the servant, with which he gallantly 

defended his master, and broke it on his 

head. ‘The tumult and confusion were 

heard by Mrs. Banner, and the females of 
the house, whose screams caused the assas- 

Sins to retire without having effected their 

purpose.—About half-past eleven o'clock 

the same night, two men, one named Ryan, 

and the other Burke, both of Ballinlough, 

near Golden, were arrested by constable 

Lalor, of Golden, and constable Nowlan, of 
Bansha, who went in pursuit of the assas- 

sins. A black silk bandkerchief, with five 

holes to serve as a mask, was found in the 

hat of Ryan, who had been a servant to 

Mr. Banner about twelve months ago, and 

was discharged for bad conduct.— Clonmel 

Advertiser. 

The Irish Government have issued a cir- 
cular, informing the clergy, in answer to 
their application for the aid of the military 
and police, that such assistance cannot be 
granted. 

COLONIAL. 

Barpapors.—The following is a brief 
abstract (abridged from the Barbadian) of 
an Act passed in September last, by the 
Council and General Assembly, to assist 
such of the parishes in the re-building of 
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their parish churches as were destroyed by 
a hurricane on the 11th of August, 1851, 
the inhabitants having been unable to re- 
build them, from the great losses they sus- 
tained :— 

“ The majority of the vestry of any parish 
may, on or before the ist of January, 1836, 
make an application to the treasurer of the 
island for a loan out of the public treasury 
not exceeding 2000/, current. The vestry 
of every parish applying for a loan, within 
one month after, to submit to the bishop of 
the diocese a plan of the church proposed 
to be built, for his approval : the loan to be 
appropriated in no manner otherwise than 
according to a plan so approved. ‘The 
vestry, with the consent of the bishop, may 
change the site of any church, and purchase 
for, or take a giftof, any land more conve- 
nient; the land so acquired to be conveyed 
to the rectorof the parish and bis successors, 
to be devoted, when consecrated, to eccle- 
siastical purposes forever. Every parish 
to which such loan shall be made, to be 
subject to a tax of sixpence per acre annu- 
ally on all land in such parish, until the 
sum lent be repaid, but not to extend to 

crown lands. 


“To encourage the building of such 
churches, ‘all parishioners who shall contri- 
bute by subscription towards the re-building 
of any of the aforesaid churches, to have the 
choice of pews, at such rent as may be fixed 
by the vestry, subject to the approval of the 
rector and bishop, and in the order of their 
amount of subscription. ‘The vestry and 
churchwarden of any parish, with the sanc- 
tion of the rector and bishop, may discharge 
any subscribers to the re-building of any such 
church, wholly or in part, from the pay- 
ment of pew-rents therein, for a limited 
time or for life, in such proportion to the 
amount of their respective subscription as 
they shall think fit, and may allow any 
such subscriber, on removal from the parish, 
to assign the remainder of his time to any 
other parishioner and inhabitant. And as 
the grant of a certain sum of money to some 
of the parishes may be more acceptable to 
them than a loan, should the vestry prefer 
a grant to the extent of 500/., such vestry 
may elect to take such grant, provided that, 
before the treasurer of the island shall be 
authorized to pay such grant, he shall be 
satisfied, by proper certificates to be furnish- 
ed by the vestry requiring the grant, that 
5001. will complete the building of such 
church for which the grant shall be asked. 
And the vestry of such parish shall also 
furnish the treasurer with a certificate, un- 
der the hand of the bishop of the diocese, 
signifying that the erection of such church 
is according to a plan approved by him.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Air. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

The Roman-catholic Church in Scotland, &c. 
By J. P. Lawson, i2mo. 4s. 6d, 

Whateley’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wallace’s Additional Observations on Broug- 
ham’s Theology. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Thompson’s Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology, 
&c., being the third portion of his Chemistry, 
2vols. 8vo, ll. 12s. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


with Memoir. By H. W. Beechey. 2 vols. 
Fe. 16s. 
The Book of the Denominations. I2mo,. 7s. 6d. 


Thornton’s Companion to the Sick Chamber. 
18mo. 23. 6d. 

Flowers of Loveliness. 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Insects, General and Systematic, 
being the article ‘ Entomology,’ from the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica.’ By James Wil- 
son, F.R.S.E.M.W.S. 4to. 15s. 

Hogarth’s Musical History. Small svo. 

Stoddart on the Psalms. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Beddome’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 

Lodge’s Peerage, 1836. 8vo. 16s. 

wes Genealogy of the British Peerage. 
10s, 

The Life and Times of Alexander Henderson. 
By the Rev. John Aiton. 8vo. 16s. 

Gambier on Parochial Settlements. By Green- 
wood, I2mo, 8s. 

Fables and Tales suggested by Frescoes of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. By W. B. Le Gros. 
4to. 1/. 4s. 

Jones’s Millenial Harbinger. 12mo. 5s. 

The Loseley Manuscripts, relative to English 
History, from the Reign of Henry VIII. to 
James I. Edited ty A. J. Kempe, Esq. 8vo. 


1d. 1s. 
By the late Rev. John Scott, M.A. 


Sermons. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

sickersteth on the Lord’s Supper. (Christian 
Family Library, Vol. XVIII.) Fe, 5s. 

The Consolations of Christianity ; in four Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. W. Hall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Chevallier’s Sermons. 12mo. 6s. 

Companion to the Lord’s Supper. By Miss 
Graham. 32mo. 1s. sewed; 1s, 6d. cloth, 

Smith’s Literary Curiosities. 4to, 7s. Od. 

The Book of Gems. Royal 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d.; 
ditto, imperial Bvo. 34. 3s. 

Coleridge’s Lives of Distinguished Northerns, 


7s. 6d. 


8vo. 


The Scriptural Doctrines called Calvinistic, 


By 
the Rev. W. J. Emmett, M.A. New edit. 


12mo,. 28. 6d. 
Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Lyrics. 12m0. $s. 


— Minstrelsy. Vol. Li, Folio. Half-ba, 

1d, 1s. 

Extract from Bast’s Paleographical Commen. 
tary. 8vo. 6s, 


Evolution ; or the Power and Operation of Num. 
bers. By Thomas Smith. 8vo. 5s. 

St. John in Patmos; or, the Last Apostle. A 
Sacred Poem. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Southey’s Life and Works of Cowper. Vol, J. 
Fe. 58. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes; with Notes. By 
T. Mitchell, Esq. Svo. 10s. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1836. Post avo. 
1/,1s.; large paper, 2/. 10s, 

The New Year’s Gift for 1836. Fe. 8s, 

The Book of Family Worship. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth ; 12s. morocco, 

Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections. By the 
Rev, Henry Woodward, A.M. 8vo. 12s, 

The Amulet. Edited by S.C. Hall. 1836, 12s, 


IN THE PRESS. 


Evenings Abroad; being Sketches of Manners 
and Scenery gleaned during a Continental 
Tour: with Historical Notices, Tales, and 
Legends of the places visited. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Sketches of Corfu.”’ 

The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Cole. 
ridge. Vols. I. and II. Edited (with the 
permission of Mr. Coleridge’s executor) by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

Lexicon Aigyptiaco-Latinum, ex veteribus Lin- 
gue Aigyptiace Monumentis, ab Henrico 
Tattam, A.M., F.R.S., &c. Oxonii e Typo- 
grapheo Academico. 8vo,. 1é. 10s, 





Preparing for Publication, by Subscription, in 
1 vol., post 8vo:—Hebrew and English Dic- 
tionary to the Book of Psalms, with References 
to the authorized Version, accompanied by an 
Index of every Hebrew Word as it occurs in 
the Text; to which will be added, the Hebrew 
Psalter, with Points. 

Also, in 1 thick vol., 8vo, Robertson’s Key to 
the Pentateuch; or, an Analysis of all the 
Hebrew Words in the Five Books of Moses ; 
accompanied by the Greek Septuagint, and the 



































8vo. 16s. English authorized Versions. 1 vol. §8vo. 
PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Ocr. 24, To Nov. 24, 1835. 

8 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. Red. 344 per cent. | New 34 percent. | Anns., Jan. &July 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R.W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Grand Junction Canal Co. vos} 226. 10, 12 jLondon & Birmingham Rail- os 
Birmingham do. ................4. 260 12.10) way... £100. 4 45paid 92 
PEDO GDS sikcsiccnecescaccoces 84 | 3.15 |Grand Junction do..£100.¢'40 80 
Kennet and Avon do............. 19.5 | 1 |Liverpool & Manches. do.#100) 210 9 
Leicester and Northampton do.|} 80 | 4  |London Docks.................000- 58 | 2.10 
STRRE Be. ccconcgegegerapeccescesss SOQ | B32 |St. Katherine’s do...) 84 3 
Regent’s do...........0.+ cocccccesee] 16.10) 14 | Went India do........c.cccccccccees 100 5 
Stratford-on-Avon do............ 41 | 1.15 |Atlas Assurance Company...) 13.10 | 12.6 
Trent and Mersey do............. 610 | 32.10 |Imperial Fire do.................. 120 | 5.7.6 
Worcester & Birmingham do...| 80 4 |London Ship Assurance ...... 15 10 

| King’s College .......0ssc0sessee0s 40 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





“W.D.” (in the Noyember Number) might do well to refer to a tract on Con- 
firmation, by the Rev. D. I. Eyre, published by J. W. Parker. ‘* W. D.,” by sending to 
the publishers, may also have a tract which will, perhaps, answer his purpose. 

‘The paper from Barbadoes, respecting the Moravians, has been received with sincere thanks. 
It shall be sent to the author of the papers in question, who may perhaps make some few 
remarks on it. 

“ Presbyter,” “M. F.,” “I. H. B. M.,” ‘* Tyro,” “ Iota,” and “ A Curate,” are received. 

** Juvenis,” in p. 534, asks—‘* Where is the American Prayer Book to be procured?” 
An edition was published by John Miller, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1833, from the 
Philadelphia authorized edition. 

Will «* T. K. A,” send a copy of the Lincolnshire Chronicle to the office when there are 
any such meetings as he mentions noticed ? 

“KE. T.” and A are received with thanks. 

Many thanks to the gentlemen who have kindly sent drawings of Whitwick and Stourton 
churches, which shall be used immediately. 

The continuation of the ‘* Memoir of the Bishop of Ferns” came too late for this Number, 

‘* Nottingham Church Rates,” and ‘* Meeting of the Staffordshire Potteries’ Association,” 
are in type, and will be given in the next Number. 





*¢Sin,—In my letter in your last Number there is an unfortunate mistake, which it would be 
as well to notice in your December Number. In the fourth line of the letter, ‘ all that is subjec- 
tive,’ should be ‘ all that is objective.’ I intended to quote your own words inyour September 
Number,—not October N ns: ma as it would appear from my letter. The brackets, too, in 


” 


page 587, ought to be erased. “Your faithful servant, CarHoLicus.” 





- following copy of a circular, to complete the series, should have been given some time 
back :— 
“* Pennsylvania, near Exeter, May _ , 1835. 
‘¢ My Lorn,—If the duties of your station, in these awful times, have not completely en- 

grossed your attention, but you should be aware of Mr. Oxlee’s second attack on the earl 

*arisian Greek Press, page: Magazine, March, p. 298,) you must have been struck wit 
the heavy charges which he there brings against it. These involve not merely your Lord- 
ship's personal character, but, what I am certain must be much dearer to you, that of the 
church in which you have been ordained to ‘‘ have the rule,” for having enjoined, and still 
versevering to enjoin, a version to be read in her sacred ordinances, as the word of God, 
eat from a text wilfully corrupted against all its authorities, As I had undertaken to 
vindicate Stephanus and his collations, I thought it my bounden duty not to let this escape 
without the rebuke which appears in the British Magazine for May ; and I again send your 
Lordship a copy of my paper without offering any apology. If I have not sadly deceived 
myself, Mr. Oxlee’s arguments, upon which he founds his accusations, are there confuted. 
At all events your Lordship will have the high satisfaction of observing, that the three testi- 
monies to which I have appealed—that of Henry, who had so large a share in the collations 

terior to the O mirificam ; that of Beza, who had the book of sdkalem ; and that of Robert 

1imself—all pass without an attempt on the part of Mr. O. to grapple with either of them ; 
and that the facts brought from all parts of the works of the Docti et Prudentes in refuta- 
tion of their assertions, and in support of my three vouchers, are noticed only by him under 
the description of ‘‘ such passages of their works as may seem to involve a contradiction or 
an inconsistency.” But above all—in respect to the passage of the Heavenly Witnesses, 
the expulsion of which he avows to be the sole object of} his rancour against the received text 
and the authorized version—Mr. O. is obliged to admit, that the ground on which the Docti 
‘et Prudentes have, for more than a century, with one voice pronounced Stephanus guilty, is 
swept away from under them ; and he has to take totally diflerent, for the purpose. 
“Tam, your Lordship’s humble servant, Francis Huysne.”” 
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sion on, vol. vil. p. 55 


Abbott's (Jacob) Works, viii. 212 
Adamic Creation, Rev. W. B. Winning on, 


vil. 275, 537 ; vill. 45 


propriation of the Revenue of the Pro- 
testant Church to other than Protestant 
aor :—Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
tly, vii. 614; Inhabitants of Gravesend and 
Milton, 616; City of Westminster, 617 ; 
Shropshire, 619; Congregation of Jireh 
Chapel, Lewes, 670 ; Brecon, 620; Glou- 
cester, 732 ; Huntingdon, ib. ; Canterbury, 
ib.; Rochester, 7). ; Northumberland, 739 ; 
Taunton, 740; East Surrey, ‘b. ; Birming- 
ham, ib.; Hanmer, viii. 112; Kent, 113; 
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399; Church Usages, viii. 31; Council, 
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iliary, 619; Diocesan Chureh Building So- 
ciety, Lichfield and Coventry, viii. 236—St. 
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| Blayney’s Bible, vii. 284 
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Caincross Church, Laying the Foundation 
Stone, viii. 598 
Canon, on the Twenty-ninth, and Church 
Discipline in general, vil. 182 
Catechising, vill. 307 
Catholic Primate, Election of the, vii. 742 
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vii. 107 
Change of Lessons, viii, 533 
Chapel, Meaning of the Word, vii. 682; Re- 
solutions for erecting a, for the poor Episco- 
yalians of Glasgow, viii. 702; Duddon, 
Pex vense of Building, 31; Leavenheath, 
Suffolk, 635 ; Tottenham Court, 601 
Chapters, Residentiaryship, &c., Sketch of 
the History of, vii. 370; viii. 361, 626 
Charity Sermon Preaching, viii. 77 
Chester, Bishop of, Reply to the Address of 
his Clergy, vii. 359 
Chevallier’s Translations of Epistles, &c. viii. 
541 
Chimney Sweepers’ School, Brighton, vii. 
364; Examination of, 724; Education of, 
vill. 116 
Christian Ministry, the,truly a Priesthood after 
the Order of Melchisedeck, vii. 43 
Church, Accommodation, and Population of 
Parishes in England, viii. 707 ; Building in 
oe Cities, 579; Building Society, 700 ; 
uilding, first step towards, vii. 436, 438 ; 
Building, scheme at Glasgow, 678 ; Build- 
ing, 288; Commission, Sinecure Recto- 
ries, vili. 568; Commission, First Report 
from, vii. 599; Commission, viii. 115; 
Commissioners, vii. 360; of England, on 
the Agreement of a National Church Es- 
tablishment of Christianity with Christi- 
anity itself, with a particular reference to 
the, viii. 7; Establishment, Divine autho- 
rity of, 415; of the Fathers, Letters on the, 
vil. 662; vill. 41, 158; of Ireland, Returns 
respecting, vii, 166 ; Past and Present Exer- 
tions of the, and Present Needs, viii. 581 ; 
Property, Radical View of, vii. 323. 
Gites New, viii. 353 ; Dover, Consecration 
of, 599; Habergham Eaves, laying the 
Foundation Stone, 233 ; Littlemare, laying 
Foundation of, 355; Spotland, Opening of, 
vil. 617; Kirklade, laying Foundation of, ¢b. ; 
St. Michael's, Bath, 619 ; Chichester, 620; 
Hadlow Down, Mayfield, 621; Stoke Canon, 
laying Foundation Stone of, 473, 731; Tun- 
bridge Wells, laying Foundation Stone of, 
vin. 599 


Church Reform, vii. 164; a Small Harvest of 
Plans, 321; Abstract of the First Report of 
the Commissioners of,—1. Territory,—2. 


Revenue,—3. Patronage, 458 ; viii. 710 


Churches in Barbadoes, Abstract of an Act for 


rebuilding the Parish, viii. 726 


Church, the Right Way to deal with, viii. 329; 


Services, Order in the Public, 297 


Churches, Subscriptions for, viii. 701 ; Trinity, 
563; Want of, in the Suburbs of London, 
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| Churehwardens, Act of 5th Wm. IV., c. 8., 


vill. 234 


Church Rates :—Manchester, majority in fa~ 


vour of 358, vii. 106 ; St. Mary, Islington, 
ten to one in favour of, 107; Hexham, rate 
carried by four to one, 108; Birmingham, 
apparent majority against the rate, 109; 
Normanton, carried, 110; Kingsbridge, ma- 
jority in favour of 18,219; All Saints, Stam- 
ford, majority in favour 50, ib. ; Devonport, 
refused, ib. ; Ottley, carried, 228 ; Hammer- 
smith, majority in favour, 361; St. John’s 
Wapping, carried, 484; Oldswinford, car- 
ried by a large majority, 485; King’s Nor- 
ton, granted, 486; St. Neots, majority in 
favour of 16,615; St. Paul’s Deptford, car- 
ried by a majority of 3, 617; St. Peter-at- 
Arches, Lincoln, unopposed, ib.; Hogsthorpe, 
carried, 736; Harrogate, majority in fa- 
vour, 741; Uzmaston, carried, ib.; Hor- 
sham, granted without opposition, viil. 116 ; 
Lynn, passed, 231; Manchester, lost, 233 ; 
Gainsborough, majority in favour, 234; 
Ealing, refused, ib. ; St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, Fleet Street, majority in favour 60, 
ib.; St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, refused, 
235; Bradford, refused, 237 ; poe hey Vii. 
364; St. Werburgh, Derby, carried by ma- 
jority of 186, viii. 351; Poole, granted, 352; 
Cheltenham, granted, ib. ; Kidderminster, 
ls. 2d. more than asked granted, 356; 
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Ellis, Rev. W.: Memoir of Mary M. Ellis, ‘Prayers for Young C hristians, 443 

Vili. 555 Irving’s, Washington: Tour on the Prairies, 
Essay on Chureh Patroni wwe, Vil. 317 Vil. 445 
Evans, Rev. R. W.: Scripture Biography, | Jackson, T. : Exposition of Romans IX., vii. 

vill. 186 318 


Jelf, Rev. R. W.: Sermons, vili. 441 

Jerusalem and its Environs, a Chart, vii. 19] 

Jones, Rev. Jas.: Book of the Heart, vii. $18 

Jones, Rev. T. : Sober Views of the Millenium, 
vin. 581 

Jowett, Rev. W.: Manual of Instruetion, vii. 


Eyre, Rev. D. J.: Nature of Confirmation 
‘explained, Vill. 74 
Family Pr: ayers, vil. 698 
Fisher’s Views in India, vii. 
Flowers of Poetry, viii. 441 
Forbes, Dr. : Translation of J. H. Parean, 
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Principles of Interpretation of the Old Tes- 4 17 
tament, vil. 444 Keightley, Thos. : hoe of Greece, vii. 582 
Fowle, Rev. F. W.: Ten plain Sermons, viii. | Kempthorne, Rev. : the Church's Self-regu- 


lating Privilege, viii. 185 

Kemp, Rev. E. C. : Course of Christian Obe- 
dience, vil. 700 

Kidd, Rev. W. J.: Reflections on Unitarian- 
ism, vu. 583 

Kirby, Rev. W.: onthe Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, vill. 325 

Labourers’ Friend, vii. 449 

Lamb, Dr.: Hebrew Characters derived from 
Hieroglyphics, vil. 449 

Land of Vision, viii. 44] 
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Gallaudet, Rev. J. H.: Child’s Book of Bible 
Stories, vill. 183 

Gathercole, Rev. M. : Letter to C. Lushing- 
ton, Esq., vil. 584 he 

Gauntlett, Rev. H. : Sermons, vu. 318 

Gilly, Rev, W.: Our Protestant Forefathers, 
vill. 555 

Gibson, T.: Reasons for Conformity to the 
Church, vii. 700 

Girdlestone, Rey. C. : Devotions for Private 
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Use, viii. 322 Latrobe, C. J. : Rambler in North America, 
Girdlestone, Rev. C. : Course of Sermons for | vill. 186 
the Year, vil. 67 | Law's Three Letters to Bp. Hoadley, vii. 696 
Glasgow Infant School Magazine, v il. 443 Lawson, Rev. C.: Four Sermons, vill. 442 
Gleig, Rev. G. R.: Guide to the Holy Sacra- | Lawson, Rev. J. P.: Roman Catholic Church, 
ment of the I. ord’s Supper, oor 583 | will. 692 
Gobat, Rev. S.: Journal of a Three Years’ | Le Bas, Rev. C. W.: Life of Bishop Jewel, vil. 
Re sidence i mn ‘Atopedial ia, Vil. 450 | 450 
Gray's E ulegy in a Country Churchyard Ilus- Leifchild, J.: Memoir of the Rev, Joseph 
trated, vil. 71 | Hughes, viii. 325 
Grey, W. H. C.: Lords and the People, viii, | Le Roy and Laradoux’s Le Gil Blas de la 
324 - Jeunesse, oe 442 
Greslev, Rev. W. : Ecclesiasticus Anglicanus, | Letters on the Nature and Duration of Future 
vii. 439 Punishme ate, vil. 700 


Griffith, Rev. T. : Lectures, viii. 438; Spiri- | Letters to the Poor on Religious Subjects 
tual Life, vil. 68 | wh. 73 
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’ _ REVIEWS—continued. 
Lincoln, Bishop ; Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, viii. 555 


REVIEWS—continued. 
Reed, R. T.: Narrative of a Six Months’ Re- 
sidence in a Convent, viii. 442 


Little Arthur’s History of England, viii. 324 Reed and Matheson, Dr. : Narrative, vii. 690 


London in May, vii. 701 

Maitland, S. R.: Letter to the Rev. J. King, 
vill. 691 

Maitland, J. R.: Second Letter to the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, containing Strictures on Milner’s 
Church History, vii. 315 

Mandeville’s, Visc., Hora Hebraice, vii. 581 

Marriott, Rev. W. H.: Sermons by the late, 
Vili, 443 

Martine, Alphonse de la: Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, vii. 698 

Medley, Rev. John : Episcopal Form of Church 
Government, vii. 449 

Meek, Rev. R.: Passion Week, vii. 444 

Memoirs of a Sergeant in the Forty-third, vii. 
447 

Memorials of a Departed Friend, vii. 584 

Memorials of Oxford, vii. 71 

M‘Ghee, Rev, R. J.: Real Principles of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, viii. 72 

Milton, M. S.: Songs of the Prophecies, vii. 
581 

Mimpriss, R. : Chronological and Geographical 
Chart of the Gospels, with a Key, vii. 315. 

Mitchell, T.: Acharienses of Aristophanes, 
vii. 70 

Montgomery, Jas. : Poet’s Portfolio, vii. 585 

Morning and Evening Prayers of the Church 
of England, in Hebrew, vii. 320 

Mountain, J. H. B.: Twenty-one Sermons, 
viii, 72 

Mudie, R. : The Heavens, viii. 72; Air, 694 

Murray, Dr. : Catechism of Political Economy, 
vii. 583 

Natural History of Man, viii. 553 

Neglect of the Sabbath,—Wages of Incen- 
diarism,—Cobbett’s Legacies, viii. 556 

New England and her Institutions, vii. 318 

Newman, Rev. J. H.: Parochial Sermons, 
vil. 582 

Newman, Selig: Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
vu. 584 

Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, vii. 581 

Noble Deeds of Woman, vili. 184 

Osler, Edw.: Life of Lord Exmouth, viii. 441 

Osburn, W.: Doctrinal Errors of the Aposto- 
lical and Early Fathers, vii. 577 

Owen, Joseph: Six plain Sermons on the 
Sabbath, viii. 72 

Pinkerton, Dr. : Russia, vii. 67 

Plank’s Introduction to Sacred Philology, ( Bib- 
lical Cabinet, Vol. VIII.) vii. 316 

Porter, Rev. E.: Lectures, viii. 439 

Pratt, Rev. J.: Life of the Rev. D. Brainerd, 
vii. 67 

Pringle, Thomas; Narrative of a Residence in 
South Africa, vil. 701 

Pullen, Rev. W.: Vindication of the Church 
of England, viii. 553 

Purchas, Samuel: Spiritual Honey, vii. 69 

Rabett, Rev. R.: Name and Number of the 
Beast, viii. 182 

Rasselas, Second Part of the History of, vit. 
443 





, Riddle, Rev. J. E.: Scriptural Commentary 
on First Epistle of St. Peter, vii. 69 
Roberts, J.: Oriental Illustrations, vii. 445 
Roscoe, T.: Wanderings through North Wales, 
vii. 700 
Rose, Rev. Henry John: Law of Moses viewed 
in connexion with the History of the Jews, 
vil. 70 
Rose, Thomas: Historia Technica Anglicane, 
vil. 192 
Russell, Rev. M.; History and Present Con- 
dition of the Barbary States, vii. 697 
Russell’s History of the Church in Scotland, 
vil. 314 
Selections from the American Poets, vil. 71 
Shirreff, P.: Tour through North America, 
vil. 450 
Sibthorp, Rev. R. M.: Observations on the 
Book of Genesis, vii. 447 
Sibthorp, Rev. R. W.: Pulpit Recollections, 
Vil. 582 . 
Sidebottom, Rev. F. H. : Plain Sermons, vii. 
583 
Smedley, Rev. E.: History of the Reformed 
Religion in France, vil. 313 
Snow, Rev. T.: Life of the Rev. G. T. Be- 
dell, vili. 443 
Songs of La Colonna, viil. 327 
Speeches at a Meeting held to present a Bible 
to the Rev. H. Roberson, vu. 320 
Spiritual Despotism, vil. 445 
Stephen, Thomas: Guide to the Morning and 
Evening Service of the Church of England, 
Vili. 323 
Stewart, Rev. Alexander: Compendium of 
Modern Geography, vill. 323 0 
| Storer, J. and H. S.: Fountain Abbey, vu. 
318 
Strong, Rev. C.: Sonnets, vill. 184 m 
Taylor, T. : Memoir of Bishop Heber, vii. 320 
Tempora Subseciva, viii. 442 i 
Thelwall, Rev. A. S.: Letters to a Friend, 
vil. 444 my. 
Theron’s Examination of Dissent, vill. 693 _ 
Thornton, Henry: Family Commentary, vill. 
551 
Todd, Rev. J. H.: Authentic Account of our 
Authorized Translation of the Holy bible, 
&e., Vil. 447 ; 
Todd, Rev. F. F. : Baptism and Regeneration, 
viii. 553 P 
_Tomline, Bishop : Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, vil. 444 ws 
Trench, R. C.: Story of Justin Martyr, vit. 
| O23 Yer , 
| Turton, Dr.: Review of the principal Dis- 
| senting Colleges in England during the last 
Century, viil. 325 
Vaughan, Rev. Robert : Causes of the Cor- 
| ruption of Christianity, Vl. 189 a 
Voluntary System, Parts III. IV. and V., vu. 
| 319 - 
| Ware, Rev. H.: Scenes and Characters, vil. 
003 
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Warren, Dr. : Digest of the Laws and Regu- | 
lations of the Wellopen Methodists, vii. 581 | 

Wemyss, Thomas: Key to the Symbolical Lan- 
guage of Scripture, vii. 582 

Wheeler, Rev. , ee Sermons on the Gos- 

ls, vil. 319 

White, Charles: Belgic Revolution, viii. 72 

White, Rev. H.: Meditations and Addresses, 
vii. 697 

Wills, Rev. J.. Letters on the Philosophy of 
Unbelief, viii. 74 

Williams, R. F. : Historical Sketch of the Art 
of Sculpture in Wood, viii. 184 

Wilson, E: Constitution of Society, as de- 
signed by God, viii. 183 

Winkle’s Cathedrals, vii. 19) 

Woodward, Rev. Henry: Essays, Thoughts 
and Reflections, vill. 551 

Works on Episcopacy, vil. 582 

Yarker, Rev. R.: Help to Self-examination, 
vill. 71 

Yate, Rev. W.: Account of New Zealand, viii. 
556 

Zornlin, R. M.: What is a Comet, Papa? viii. 
324 





Roman Catholic Controversy, on the Im- 
portance of the terms “ Material” and 
‘* Formal ” in the, viii. 647 

Roman Catholic Oath, vii. 714; Errors, So- 
ciety to resist the spread of, viii. 722 

Roman Catholics, disgraceful Interruption of a 
Public Meeting by, viii. 112; Priests and 
their Theology, 696 

Romanism, vill. 563; in England and Ireland, 
Books on the History of, 445 

Romanists, Account of Writers against, viil. 
430, 545; Use of the Bible among, 188 

Romanist Toleration, a Practical Specimen of, 
vill, 202 

Rome, on arguing with the Church of, viii. 
528; on Communion with, 59; Church of, | 
Historical Notices of the, concerning some 
of the peculiar Tenets of, useful at the pre- 
sent time, 637 

Royal Bibles, vii. 329 

Rubric, in Communion Service, vil. 142, 542 


Ss. | 


Sabbath, the, in great Cities, vill. 94; on the 
Religious Observance of, vii. 296 

Sacred History, Antiquity of the, vin. 416 

Sacred Poetry :--Sonnets from Filicaja—Ash- 
Wednesday, to Sinners, the Advent, vil. | 
29; Hymn for Trinity Sunday, 135; 
Church Reform, 256 ; Bishop Bedell, 257 ; 
Foreign Churches and Breviary Services, 
ib. ; Scotch Episcopal Church, ib. ; Ex- 
cerpta Ecclesiastica, 404, 658; from the | 
Parisian Breviary, 405; Disciplina Arcana, 
406; Diseiplina Externa, ib. ; Churches 
and Churchmen, 515; Consolations of Bap- 
tism, 516; on Viewing St. Paul’s from 
Blackfriars Bridge, ib.; Imitation of Sir 
Edward Coke, 517; Prayer Book, 659; | 


Vil. AND Vull, ix 
Church Psalmody and Village Music, 660 ; 
Augustin's City of God, viii. 156; Church 
in Trouble, ib.; the Comet, 273; Au- 
tumnal Hymn, ib. ; Psalm iv. ib. ; Ex ta 
Ecclesiastica, 274; Country Pastor, 411, 
644; Sabbath Bell, 411; Sonnets, 521; 
Evening Star, ib. ; Early Prayer, 522; 
Christian Year, i}. ; the Advent, 645 

Saints’ Days, vii. 425 

Salisbury’s, Bishop of, Introduction to the 
Controversy on the Disputed Verse of St. 
John, as revived by Mr. Gibbon, &c., viii. 
180 

Savings Bank, vii. 482 

Schismaties, vil. 551 

School Society, British and Foreign, on the 
Numbe@Jof Schools in union with, and on 
the extent of Popular Ignorance as stated by 
that Society, vill. 424 

Schools, Parliamentary Grant to the National 
Society in aid of, vii, 711 

School at Liverpool, Number of Children, vii. 
145 

Scotch Church, Number of Petitions against 
Grant to or for, villi. 118 

Scotland, Church of, Address to the House of 
Commons, vii. 741 ; Episcopal Church in, 
94; Special Meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, to take into Consideration the Commis- 
sion issued by Government, vili. 605 ; 
State of Religious Politics in, vil. 713 

Scott's Force of Truth, on, vii. 543 

Scottish Episcopal Church, viii. 605 

Septuagint, the, vii. 685 

Shoe Club for Sunday-School Children, vii. 
358 

Sick, my First Visitation of the, viii. 617 

Societies for Building Churches and Chapels, 
Views of, explained, vii. 321 

Socinianism, the Anatomy of, vill. 242, 375 

SOCIETIES :-— 

Promoting Christian Knowledge—General 
Meeting of the Manchester and Salford Dis- 
trict, vii. 222; Worcester Quarterly Meet- 
ing, 227; Letter from Rev. L. Sharpe, 
respecting the General Meeting for pub- 
lishing their own Works, 457; Ripon, 
Aldbro’, and Masham District Meeting, 
486; Grantham, 617, 736; on the Policy 
of Preaching Sermons for the Benefit of, 
138; Special Meeting of, 105; Summary 
of the Report for 1854, 195 ; Bedfordshire 
District Committee, 218 ; Nottingham ditto, 
226; Chichester, ib.; Worcester, 621; 
Lampeter, 622; Peterborough, 357; Pres- 
ton, vill. 238; Bath and Wells, 235; Not- 
tingham, District Meeting, 116; Faversham, 
473; Report of, for 1834, 722. Church 
Missionary, Banbury, vii. 361. Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels, vii. 194; Shrews- 
bury, 226; Birmingham, %., 467, 336. 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
viii. 661 ; Letter from a Subscriber to the, 
vii. 64; Bishop of Gloucester’s Speech at 
the Cheltenham Meeting, 81; Bath, 362 ; 
Worcester, 365; Croydon, viil. 603; Bir- 
mingham, 603 
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Son of Man, on the Application of the Words 
vii. 61, 683 

Sponsors at Baptism, vil. 429 

Spooner, Archdeacon, Reply respecting the | 
Right of a Parishioner paying Church or | 
Viear Rates to be furnished with a Seat | 
without Rent, viii. 117 

St. Bees’ Clerical College, Cumberland, vii. 
244 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark, indecent 
squabble at, vili. 660 

St. James’s, Westminster, Meeting of Rate- 
payers on Emigration, vill. 354 

St. John’s New Church, Potters Bar, near 
Barnet, Consecration of, vill. 722 

St. Neot’s, Inhabitants’ Appreciation of their 
Clergyman, vil. 106 

St. Patrick, on the Writings of, viii. 399, 543, 
656; on the Introduction of Christianity 
into Ireland, and on the Life of, 259 

St. Saviour’s, the Ladye Chapel, Renovation 


of, vill. 600; Grammar School Examina- 
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tion, 722 

Stewart’s Geography, Misstatement in, vill. 
562 

Sunday Clothing Clubs, viii. 658 

Sunday Schools, Remarks on, vii. 441 ; 
Teacher, 377 ; School, Maenturog, 366 

Surrogates, Imposition practised on, vil. 617 
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Testimonials of Respect to the Clergy :-— 
Allen, J. viii, 116; Alt, J. H. vii. 487; 
Baker, — 614; Bennett, E. L. viii. 113; 
Blenkarne, J. 114; Brassey, W. 597 ; Bull, 
G.S. 237; Burn, E. 476; Butcher, M. 
G. (the late) 236; Cary, J. W. vil. 482; 
Carr, James, 358; Carus, Wm. 219; Ca- 
wood, J. vill. 724; Clayton, J. Vil. 483; 
Collyns, Dr. viii. 720; Colbeck, T. vii. 
365; Comins, W. 481; Crowdy, A. vill. 
232; Dallas, J. vii. 483; Dawson, F. A. 
485 ; Dell, J. viii. 719; Dew, John W. (the 
late) 357; Dod, J. Y. vii. 357, 481; Dun- 
ning, R. viii. 596; Eade, J, D. vii. 228 ; 
Fanshawe, C. R. viii. 721; Faulkner, W. | 
E. L. 114; Fielding, Allen, vil. 483; Fisk, 
G. 731; Fisk, George, viii. 231; Freer, 
R. 236 ; Furness, I. R. vil. 485; Ginger, 
T. S. 105; Gowring, J. W. 102 ; Graham, 
J. viii. 725; Greensall, J. 724; Greswell, 
W. 232; Grove, W. F. vii. 104; Hadley, 
George, viii. 357; Hankinson, J. vii. 739; 
Hankinson, T. vili. 235; Hardwicke, T. 
vii. 736; Heap, H. viii. 725 ; Hodgson, J. | 
vii. 615; Hook, W. F. vin. 356, 603; | 
Hose, F. vii. 102; James, J. B. 110; | 
James, Thomas, 104; James, W. B, viii. 
285; Jennings, J.353 ; Jennings, John, 352; | 
Jones, H. 113; Kennedy, Samuel, vii. 
226; Kerr, M. 481; Kilvington, E. (the 
late) vili. 477 ; Kirkbank, W. vii. 624 ; 
Knipe, J. vill. 719; Langley, J. 598; 
Lawson, H. vii. 104; Luney, Rich. 614; 
Marriner, John, viii. 392; Maule, J. vii 
359; Mattison, John, vil. 473; Mills, T 
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S. vil. 483; Nance, Dr. viii. 353; Nelson, 
(late) Wm. Earl, viii. 474; Nevill, C. vii. 
740; Newberry, Henry James, 736 ; New- 
man, H. B. 109; Nicholson, C. viii. 113 ; 
Norris, H. H. vii. 736; Oldham, J. R. 
624: Owen, J. B. 619; Parsons, E. F. 
vill. 113; Phillips, W. S. vii.221; Plim- 
ley, Henry, viii. 115; Plucknett, Wm. 
352; Plumtree, S. H. vii. 225; Pool, 
Henry, 221 ; Price, J. viii. 113 ; Rawes, 
Wm. 352; Richards, Dr. 114; Rowland- 
son, T. 353; Round, T. B. vii. 106; 
Scard, T. 105; Scholefield, J. viii. 351 ; 
Sowerby, Wm. 596 ; Spenser, Thomas, vii. 
739 ; Symons, J. 481; Scott, J. (the late) 
vill. 237; Tuck, J. J. viii. 723; Vicary, 
A. T. N. 596; Waite, Dr. vii. 618; 
Wakefield, H. R. 481; Watson, T. 224; 
Wilcocks, E. J. 481; Wilkinson, W. C. 
734; Williams, Mr. 481; Williamson, T. 
P. vill. 604; Yates, S. W. 351 

Thirty-nine Articles Bill, viii. 189 ; Radnor, 
Lord, Bill respecting, 89 

Tithes, an Act for the more easy Recovery of, 
vill. 450 

Tithing of Turnips, an Act for the Amendment 
of the Law as to, viii. 450 

Townsend, Rev. G., speech at Durham, ex- 
tract from, vil. 329 

Trials.—Carter v. the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely, vii. 225 ; Attorney General v. Bishop 
of Llandaff, 467; King v. Fossett, 467 ; 
Bird v. for dilapidations, 469; Bail Court, 
Sims, 469 

Tribute, the—Pure Patriotism, viii. 452 


U. 


University, Library at Cambridge, Appeal to, 
in behalf of the, vii. 454 

Universities, Lord Radnor’s Ball respecting the, 
vill. 96 

University of London, Mr. Tooke, vil. 456 

University News ( Oxford )—vii. 95, 212, 354, 
477, 6'0, 726; vill. 108, 225, 349, 594, 
714; Cambridge, vil. 97, 213, 355, 478, 
611, 728; viii. 110, 226, 349, 594, 716; 
Durham, vii. 99, 479, 613; Dublin, vin. 
99, 216, 355, 479; viii. 111, 228, 717; 
Wales, vil. 216; King’s College, viii. 228 


We 
Vaudois, Report of the Committee for the Relief 
of, vill. 331 cE 
Victoria, National—Tunbridge Wells, vii. 616 


| Voluntary System, vii. 704; vill. 333, 475, 


477, 557, 581; specimen of the working of, 
vii. 324; new plan of performing Divine 
Service at Chorley, 734 ; Schism in the 
congregation of Mr. Harnes, 74 


W. 


Want of Church Room, vii. 677 
Waterland, Testimony to, vii. 165 
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INDEX TO VOLS. vil. AND VIII. xt 


Weekly Communion, Vill. 4953 : Police Gia- | Wickliffe, remarks on Mr. Vaughan’'s Life of, 


zette, extract from, as a specimen of, vii. | vii. 185; on the Last Age of the Church, 
193 | "67: the, Manuscripts in Trinity College, 
Wesleyan Methodists, liberality ef, at Winborne, Dublin, 409, 412, 535, 690; Rev. T. P. 
vill. 352; Minister, Observations of, re- Pantin, on Vaughan's Life of, 684; viii. 
garding the Church, 472 | 61; the Tract Society, viii. 304; on the 


West Indies, Church Intelligence, vil. 477 
West Wickham Church, Kent, descriptive | 
Sketch of, vill. 141 
Winchilsea, Earl of, Letters to Protestants, | 
| 


Last Age of the Church, 412 ; Monument 
to, 474 


Vil. 736 
Winchester, Bishop of, Letter refuting a para- 
graph in the newspapers, Vil, 229 
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Xavier's Miracles, vii. | 
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